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IT is known that Milton retired public life he 
meditated several literary designs, each of them nearly sufficient 
to occupy the life even ofa more than ordinary man; namely, 
his immortal epic, a continuation of his history of England, 
a Latin Thesaurus, and, according to some of his biographers, 
a body of : divinity, : He had then been, for three years, totally 
blind. He was tormented with gout. His circumstances were 
narrow. His domestic condition comfortless. There are few 
things, perhaps, in the history of literature more astonishing 
than the en which enabled him to grapple with such vast 
enterprises, while thus compassed round with infirmity and 
affliction: His great predecessor, Home-, indeed was blind ;:*but 
Homer is, after all, a sort of dim and visionary personage. “We 
know very little more about him, than we do about Enoch’ or 
Seth, or any of the worthies before the flood. We are apt to look 
upon the “Iliad,” as a mysterious thing delivered down to ‘us 
out of the clouds and darkness: of antiquity: - Its author is to us 
a almost too shadowy, too nearly fabulous, for human 
sympathy; and, therefore, we are unable to enter into his sorrows 
or his difficulties. In modern times, Euler was, perhaps, one of 
the most astonishing instances of the power of mind over physical 
impediments. For nearly the last years of his. life he . 
geen period it was that he 
such gigantic labours as would have sufficed to im- 
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280 Milton on Christian Doctrine. 
mortalize a whole club of philosophers ; and moreover, out of 
his mere superfluity, he furnished the academy of Petersburgh 
with memoirs enough to set them up for twenty years after his 
ye But then it must be remembered, that Euler was as 
ppy in his domestic circumstances, as he was in the admiration 
otf e scientific world. His blindness was alleviated by the 
devoted attentions of his family, and he died in peace surrounded 
by his grandchildren. These blessings were denied to Milton. 
It appears that his daughters were not merely unwilling assistants 
to his intellectual labours ; they were positively undutiful and 
unkind : inhumanly neglected him in his blindness ; they 
even ws | into vile cousparacies with the servants to defraud 
him; and one of them is known to have expressed a wish for 


“his death,* He was thus driven in his old age to seek protection 


from his own children in a third marriage. His other mis- 
fortunes may have helped to awaken and stir the nobility of his 
character and genius ; for it is the property of mighty minds to 
derive a sort of inspiration from adversity-itself. But these were 
sordid and low-born miseries, the harpies of the soul, which not 
only interrupt the intellectual banquet, but make it distasteful. 
Had not Milton’s Contemplation tos of a celestial order, like 
his own ‘cherub, that guides the fiery wheeled throne,” such 
wretched cares must have soiled and rent its pinions, and kane 
fixed his spirit hopelessly to the earth, 

Of all the literary projects which occupied and consoled his 
retirement, with sa exception of his work on divinity, the history 
has long been before the literary world. It appears, indeed, to 
have en known that such a compilation had been made 
him, and deposited in the hands of his friend and favourite pupi 
Cyriack Skinner, to whom he addressed his celebrated pose 
on the loss of his sight. All traces of its existence, however, 
had been lost till the latter part of the: year 1823, when Mr 
Lemon discovered in the old State Paper Office at Whitehall, 
the manuscript of the work now before us. The evidence that 
this manuscript must be Che weeks. of: 

1. It is beyond dispute that Milton meditated and completed 
a theo work: and the manuscript in question bears the 
position of 

2. It is also notorious that Milton had a favourite H 
the name of Cyriack Skinner, who was the son of a 


® Symmon's “Life of Milton” in of he Eo th Pre Wath 
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and thi, ths manuscript was enclosed in an 
envelo ribed “ To Mr. Skinner, merchant.” 

Rat t oy rther remarkable, that the same manuscript. was 

pd: wp up with papers and.documenis relative to the 
Popish oe ts and that the same parcel contained 
a oan eg nat and corrected copy of other compositions of Milton ; 
the Latin. ti written by him 

wile was Latin secretary. 

By what means this manuscript came into the State Paper 
Office cannot now be known, The conjecture of Mr, Lemon is 
by no means unreasonable, that, as Cyriack Skinner was notorious 
for republican principles, his papers may have been seized, 
during some period of public alarm, with the Milton manuscript 


among them: in which case it would come, together with the 
other sus . documents, into the official ion of. Sir 
Joseph illiamson,, or Sir Leoline Jenkins, who left their col- 


of manuscripts to the State Paper Ofice. 

This conjecture derives some seuleuaiine from a letter found 
by Mr. Lemon, among other papers relating to the year 1677, 
written by a Mr, Perwich from Paris in that year, and addressed 
to the secretary of J, Williamson, from which it appears that a 
Mr. Skinner, therein mentioned, had unpublished manuscripts of 
Milton’s in his possession, which, however, he. hed-leftiin! Hol- 
land. It is surmised by the editor, that the Skinner here alluded 
towas a brother of Cyriack: and that Cyriack, aware. of the 
suspicion to which he was liable a¢.the friend of Milton, as well 
as on account of his own political character, ene 
conceive, that. his pores pers would be safer in of his 
brother, out of the kingdom, than in his own custedy; and: that 
the government having been informed by Mr. Parmah of their 
concealment in Holland, perhaps obtained possession of them 
through their emissaries, while Skinner was travelling im Italy, 

to design, mentioned in the letter.” (Preliminary: 
. xiii, xiv.) 

a tbe remarked thatthe title which Wood, on the 
authority of Aubrey, assigns to Milton’s work is, heologie, 
which title certainly does not appear on the present manuscri 
_ This, however, is a circumstance of inconsiderable weight. 

Milton may have originally intended to prefix this ttle t to bie 
Compilation, and by that title may have aman of it amo oa 
friends ; and yet the work was completed, he may 
changed his mind, and given it the title which it now bears, 

cach is the external evidence of the authenticity of this work, 

which, as the editor remarks, derives ample rmation from 
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works of Milton ; ‘of which some striking specimens are given 
in the notes.”” Of his theology, the world has had a writing 
copious prelibation in his “‘ Paradise Lost,” and other writin 
not sufficient, however, to relieve us from uncertainty, as to 
opinions on many important points. | It - appears beyond all 
that his doctrinal atvinit ery far from being of a 

natic, or puritanical cast. It is hae salssfactory to find, that 
when he approached the solemn task of searching the scriptures 
for himself, age and religion had well nigh ‘ purged off the baser 
fires” of the > uritanical temper. This is the more remarkable, 
when we recoHect how deeply Milton is known to have drank 
into that spirit. His other prose writings are a mine, in which 
this terrific fire-damp is perpetually exploding, not merely in 
the form of aavestite: but sometimes even of: imprecation. 
The grand discharge of it, however, is in his “ Treatise of Reform,” 
which, it will be remembered, he closes with this tremendous, 
but magnificent denunciation. 

* But they, the contrary, that by the impairing and diminidtion 
of the true faith, by the distresses and servitude of their count 

aspire to high dignity, rule and promotion here, after a shameful 
end in this life (which God grant them) shall be thrown. eternally 
into the darkest and deepest gulf of hell: where, under the 
despiteful controul, the trample and spurn of all the other damned, 

that in the anguish of their torture shall have no other ease, 

than to exercise a raving and bestial tyranny over them as their 
slaves and negroes, ) they shall remain in that plight for ever: 
the basest, the lowermost, the most dejected, the most underfoot 
and downtrodden vassals of perdition.” (Prose Works, vol. i. 
p. 59, Ed.. Symmons.) 

Who can this without thinking of the remark of 
Johnson :-—* Such j is his malignity that hell grows domme at his 


frown.” 
We cannot, however, forbear pausing | a moment, to remsatk 
that all this, hot and fearful as it is, is ie a fiery 


paroxysm of Owen, the great oracle of the puritans.. The aber, 
as it occurs in a popular treatise, might perhaps pass for a burst 
of vehement rhetoric, adapted to the morbid taste of the times. 
But what shall we say to a yell of execration in a sober theolo- 
oetreidiere In his exposition of the 130th Psalm, 

is speaking, not of great national delinquents and traitors, — 
nor of impious blasphemers and apostates, but of persons whom 
he enabdies as having deceived themselves with erroneous views 
of God’s forgiveness, or with an imperfect belief in it, and who 
remain in that condition till their death: and in his address to 
these persons, he actually calls on angels and archangels, and 
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-all the company of heaven to curse them, and joins, himself, in 
the deep and universal chorus of damnation ! . 


“ If you resolve to continue inthe neglect of this salvation, and 
shall do so accordingly, then cursed be you with all the curses that 
vare written in the law, and all the curses that are denounced against 
the despisers of the gospel. Yea, be you Anathema Maranatha : 
cursed. in this world always, until the coming of the Lord: and when 

the Lord cometh, be ye cursed from his presence into everlasting 
destruction. Yea curse them, all ye holy angels of God, as the 
obstinate enemies of your King and Head, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
‘Curse them all ye churches of Christ, as despisers of that love and 
mercy which is your portion, your life, and your inheritance. Let all 
‘the saints of God, all that love the Lord, curse them, and rejoice to see 
the Lord coming forth mightily, and prevailing against them to their 


everlasting ruin. Why should any one have a thought of nee me 
towards them, who despise the compassion of God? or of me 


toward them who trample on the blood of Christ? While there is 
hope, we desire to have continual sorrow for you; and to travail in 
soul for your conversion to God, But if you be hardened in your 
way, shall we join with you against him? Shall we prefer you above 
his glory? Nay, God forbid! we hope to rejoice in seeing all that 
vengeance and indignation poured out unto all eternity upon your 
souls.” _(Owen’s “ Expos. of Ps. 130,” p. 310, Ed. 1772.) 


It is impossible to listen to these appalling maledictions, 
without trembling to think on what the author of them might 
have been, under the dreadful discipline of the Romish church. 
In another age, and other circumstances, this hierophant of 

uritanism might have directed the holocausts of the inquisition. 

he spirit of St. Dominic breathes in every line ; and _ thus it is, 
that when once the medium of sobriety has been deserted, 
extremes often meet on one common ground of uncharitableness 
and intolerance. Ai 

The lawfulness of these eruptions of zeal, is expressly asserted 
by Milton, in the fourth chapter of the second book of this work, 
where he says, that ‘“‘ we are commanded to call down curses 
poblicty on the enemies of God and the church, and on false 

rethren, and on any who are guilty of grievous offences against 
God, or even against ourselves, The same may be done in 
private prayer, after the example of some of the holiest of men.” 
p. 421.) On the whole, however, it is pleasing to observe how 
this treatise is from an intemperate spirit. There is little 
in it to remind us of the author’s former ungovernable and 
Savage vehemence, except occasional rumblings, which show 
that the volcano is not wholly exhausted. 7 

Milton’s preface to this work, it. appears that .was 

‘dissatisfied with all extant systems of divinity. The citadel of 
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the reformed faith he considers as abundantly fortified in the 
quarter that looks towards popery ; but, in other parts, as lament- 
ably unprovided with solid works, or able defenders. This state 
of things impelled him to survey the towers of Sion for himself: 
in other words to cast away all human authorities, and to examine 
the scriptures by the light of his own independent and freebom 
intellect, aided *‘ by devout prayer to the Eternal Spirit, that can 
enrich with all utterance and knowledge.” 

Of the result of his labours on a subject so vast and various, 
our account must necessarily be imperfect. It is quite impossible 
to give a minute “> of a whole body of divinity within the 
limits of an essay. e must therefore confine ourselves to an 
endeavour to point out some of the more striking peculiarities of 
his system. 

His first observable deviation from received opinions, is his 
rejection of that scheme of interpretation which supposes, that 
when scripture seems to ascribe to the Deity certain human 
faculties and affections, it ascribes them only figuratively. He 
thinks itdangerous toexpound scripture by the figure dvO@pwroracsa, 
which he regards as nothing better than the miserable resource of 
the grammarians, to palliate the extrayagancies of the poets in their 
representation of the heathen divinities. If therefore we are told 
that “it repented Jehovah that he had made man,” he maintains 
that we are called upon to believe that he actually did repent. If 
it be said, that, after the work of six days, God rested and was 
refreshed, (Exod. xxxi. 17,) it is ours to take the saying even as 
we find it, without troubling ourselves to reconcile it to the dignity 
of the Almighty. It is true, he allows, that when we speak of the 
repentance of the Deity, we are not to imagine it to be the result 
of inadvertence, or of any thing which causes repentance in man. 
But what is this but to confess that repentance when ascribed to 
God, is used in a sense entirely different from that in which it is 
ascribed to man ? that is, that the use of the word is figurative. The 
same question may be applied to his other instances. Milton will 
hardly assert that the enh was fatigued or exhausted after the 
work of the creation: yet he tells us we must believe that he was 
actually and truly refreshed. To us, however, the word refresh- 
ment implies recovery from lassitude or uneasiness. _ Its applica- 
tion, therefore, to God cannot be otherwise than improper and 
figurative, cat’ dvOpwroraGciav, He even contends that “ God 
made man in his own image, after his likeness,”’ not only as to his 
soul, but as to his outward form: and yet he disclaims the notion 
that God is in fashion like to man in all his parts and members. 
It appears from “ Paradise Lost,” that he had got a notion that 
“ earth was a shadow of heaven,” the visible of the invisible 
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world ; and to this netion he seems willing to sacrifice the most 
approved methods of interpretation. The peculiarity is of no great 
moment, otherwise than as it shows that when Milton professed 
to surrender himself entirely to the written word, his was a sort 
of * proud submission, a dignified obedience ;” it was, in short, 
only one mode of enjoying independence, or, as he would call it, 
christian liberty. e question not the sincerity of his acquies- 
cence ; but we suspect that, almost unconsciously, he valued it as 
a service of more perfect freedom than any other. Submission to 
the Bible was good in itself; but it was still better as it implied 
exemption from any human authority ! 

On the subject of the divine decrees his notions will, on the 
whole, be considered as satisfactory by every member of the Eng- 
lish church, except those who understand her articles in the 
high Calvinistic sense. He maintains that those decrees are 
conditional, and not absolute. He contends that events are 
“ foreknown certainly, though not decreed necessarily ;” that God 
in his sovereignty made man a free agent ; but, by virtue of his 
prescience, saw that he would abuse his free et In all this, 
every sober and enlightened divine will heartily agree with him. 
But it will be found, that, like every other mortal who has ventured 
on the task, he has utterly failed in his attempts to explain it. Had 
he been content to take the doctrine as he found it in the general 
tenour of scripture, and to leave the difficulties which ever must 
cleave to it, to shift for themselves, he would have done wisely, 
and consistently with his professed design of deriving his theol 
from the Bible.’ But he has not been content to do this. He 
“ reasons a upon the subject. He argues with all his might 
to make it clear and intelligible. He tells us that the mere fore- 
knowledge of God exerts no more influence on our actions, than 
the same foreknowledge would if existing in any other being. And 
no man in his senses ever supposes that it does! The sternest 
supralapsarian Calvinist does not imagine a decree of reprobation 
to be like a relentless power, that sits by the sinner, with tearless 
eye,* and urges him on to his destruction. But the difficulty lies 
here—that the God who foresees, is also our Creator; and this is 
the circumstance that makes his determinate counsel and his fore- 
knowledge inseparable. The case stands thus :—the Almighty 
decrees the existence of a being endowed with certain faculties 
and dispositions ; he knows that the being, when created, will be 
placed in certain circumstances, and that the result will infallibly 
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be a certain course of thought and action. How then is this 
result to be separated, in our conceptions, from the divine 
appointment ? 
he free agency of the being remains unimpeached in this 
statement: the course of action we consider as the immediate 
result of that free agency, and not of any thing like mechanical 
necessity. But this does not remove the difficulty. A free agent 
is created by a being who has a distinct foresight of the conse- 
uences of that free agency. How then can we pretend to say 
that this is a case of mere foreknowledge, and not of preappoint- 
ment ? especially when we consider that all the results are at once 
present to the Supreme Intelligence, in a mamner that negatives all 
notion of contingency, or even of succession. 

The human understanding can never see its way out of this 
labyrinth. We must therefore consult our Bibles and our 
consciences. The latter will tell us that we are free and moral 
agents, and responsible to God. The former will satisfy us that 
the foreknowledge of God is perfectly consistent with our freedom, 
and with his righteousness and goodness, though we cannot see how. 

We think there is much sense in a remark of Professor 
Hey, (Lect. vol. ii. p.248,) that *‘disputes on liberty and necessity 
are vain and idle; as much so, as if you were eed within a 
paren surface, and I without it; and we were to enter into 
abstruse arguments on the question whether the surface between 
us were concave or convex. In my situation it is convex, in 
yours it is concave.” If we consider events with reference to the 
divine mind, it seems utterly impossible to consider them as other- 
wise than fixed : if we consider them with reference to responsible 
agents, it seems as impossible to regard them as otherwise than 
contingent. When therefore the Bible represents to us the divine 
decrees as conditional,—(and it unquestionably does so represent 
them,*)—it virtually tells us that we are to look at them merely 
with a view to our own improvement in piety and virtue. But it 
certainly does not impose upon us the task of reconciling, by a 
logical process, conditional decrees with absolute foreknowledge, 
perfect independence, and unlimited sovereignty. There can be 
no attempt so utterly hopeless. The toil of Sisyphus was but a 
faint representation of it! The adventurer may strain and heave, 
and fancy himself near the end of his labour, 

Ore 
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* As any one, we think, may satisfy himself by consulting the recent work of Dr. 


er entitled “ Calvinistic Predestination repugnant to the General Tenour of 
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There sits at the summit an unseen and resistless power, ready to 
hurl back his load, and to mock his rashness and presumption, 

If, however, such discussions must be carried on to the end of 
time, surely it would be desirable that Locke’s advice should be 
taken; that the term free-will should for ever be laid aside, and 
free-agency substituted for it. We object to the word, not because 
we doubt the liberty of man, but because we think, with Locke, 
that to speak of free-will is about as intelligible as to talk of 
“ swift sleep, or square virtue.’ The power of volition is the 
property which constitutes man a free-agent. In this power we 
must seek the very essence and formality of his freedom. But it 
does appear to us that he who asks whether the will be free, 
deserves ‘* Midas’s ears’? almost as much as he “ who, knowin, 
that rich is a denomination for the possession of riches, shoul 
demand whether riches themselves were rich.”” (See Locke, b. ii. 
ce. 21. § 14, 15, 16.) 

Respecting the persons of the Son and the Holy Spirit, the 
opinions of ‘Milton, are such as puritan and churchman must 
have equally lamented. The editor has referred us to various 
passages in ‘ Paradise Lost,” which speak a very ambiguous and 
unsteady language on this subject; sufficiently so to prepare us 
for the following summary of his doctrine, respecting the second 
person of the Trinity, as given by the editor in his preliminary 
observations. 

“Tt is asserted (by Milton) that the Son existed in the begin- 
ning, and was the first of the whole creation : by whose delegated 
— all things were made in heaven and earth: begotten, not 

y natural necessity, but by the decree of the Father, within the 
limits of time: endued with the divine nature and substance, 
but distinct from and inferior to the Father: one with the Father 
in love and unanimity of will, and receiving every thing in his 
filial and mediatorial character from the Father's gift.” (p. xxxv.) 
- To this we may add Milton’s own statement of his opinions 
respecting the Holy Spirit, whom he describes as a minister of 
God, ink therefore not increate: created or produced of the 
substance of God, not by natural necessity, but by the free-will of 
the agent, probably before the foundations of the world, but later 
than the Son, and far inferior to him. (p. 123.) 

This doctrine, though lower than that of Clarke, is probably 
higher than the highest Arianism known to ameaguey- It does 
not maintain that the Son is a mere Virtue of the Father,* (Virtus 
— in some ineffable manner produced from the person or 

ypostasis of the Father; but it represents Him ,as actually 


* See Bull, “ Def. Fid. Nic.” p. 114. 
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derived from the divine substance, and partaking of the divine 

nature and attributes, though in such measure only as the Father 
leased. 

, We, of course, must abandon all thoughts of following Milton 

through his labyrinth of reasonings on this awful subject, and 

content ourselves with adverting to one or two points. 

The process by which a well-disciplined and unprejudiced 
inquirer would arrive at just conclusions respecting the Godhead, 
as represented in scripture, is v mple. He would observe, 
in the first place, that ‘the Unity ‘ob the the Godhead § is throughout so 
strongly a clearly insisted nA that nothing must be allowed, 
for an instant, to bring it in question. e would further 

ive, that three persons or agents are likewise repeatedly 


mentioned by different titles, and are represented as sustaining 


different offices; and yet, that they are each of in 
language applicable only to the Supreme God. e question 
would then arise, whether any contradiction is involved in the 
above propositions: and, after careful and reverent inquiry, he 
would probably arrive at the conclusion, that whatever may be 
the Unity of the Godhead, it is not a personal Unity; that the 
Deity, though Unus, is not Unicus; and that the catholic 
doctrine of three persons and one God, though above reason, is 
not contrary to it. 

Now Milton asserts that it is contrary to reason ; and he makes 
this assertion chiefly on the ground afterwards so intrepidly 
occupied by Clarke and his followers, that the divine essence 
cannot be communicated without a division and a separation of 
it; consequently, not without a destruction of the essential 
Unity of God. He charges all who maintain the contrary 
Opinion with ransacking the magazines of barbarous scholastic 
sophistry in su of a most absurd paradox; and maintains 
stoutly, that those who are two numerically, must be two 
saantally. The same confident opinion ap in the follow- 

oted by the translator from Milton’ on’s * Treatise 

on Logie Prose Works, vol. vi. 214,) “ Que igitur numero, 

quoque differunt; et nequaquam numero, nisi essentia 

differrent.” And these words are followed by a benevolent 
caution to the orthodox ;—* Evigilent hic theologi !” 

Happily, the theologians have been vigilant. The English 
Church especially has raised up two wakeful and mighty 
champions in Bull and Waterland, who have been nothing 
daunted by these on mysteries. From them, (and from 
Waterland more es Milton might (if he had lived 
ng have soi that before we can pronounce & 


Trinity of persons te be any infringement of the Unity of 
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the Divine Essence, we must be able to fix u some 
certain principle of individuation, a task which probably exeeeds 
human powers. He might have learned, that (to use {~ lan- 

guage of pesiy a . the Unity, which is the foundation of all 

Seite, is, of all things, the most mysterous and incomprehensible.” 
We continually speak of units indeed ; but all the units we have 
to deal with, except those which figure in the multiplication 
table, are, in truth, very multiform and complex things. We 
talk of one man; ‘put when we come to analyze this moral, 
intellectual, and physical unit, we soon discover that his name 
is Legion. Knowing not, therefore, precisely what it is that 
makes one being, or one essence, we never can be assured that 
three real persons may not be one numerical or individual 
substance.t This, however, is not the only occasion on which 
Milton, though professing to be a humble inquirer at the Urim 
and Thummim of scripture, has appealed to the dark and riddling 
oracle of metaphysics. 

It is, indeed, most trul apn, "adn his faith should be so 
overpowered by the doctrine of the Trinity, when he must have 
seen that there is scarcely an attribute the Deity which does 
not tax our belief quite as heavily. The eternity, t the ubiquity, 
the self-existence of God,{t his absolute prescience, all are as 
fruitful in paradoxes as the “trinal Unit i which he once 
acknowledged. Nay, we fully agree with Waterland, that fore- 
knowledge and contingency carry with them “ much greater 
difficulty than the doctrine of three in one. For there is no 
argument against the latter that is not capable of a just solution: 
that is, it may be shown where the argument has a flaw, and 
where the chain breaks. But in the other case, the utmost we 
can do, is only to prove that the argument must have a flaw 
somewhere, though we see not where : being content to resolve 
all into the inscrutable perfection of the divine prescience, which 
infinitely transcends our finite capacities!” (Waterland, vol. iii. 
p. 391, note ¢.) 

The incarnation of the Son, as represented in scripture, 
furnishes Milton with further objections to His equality with the 
Father. He fortifies himself most confidently in those texts in 
which Christ speaks of his own inferiority. He maintains that 
‘after the hypostatie union, whatever Christ says of himself, must 
be delivered, not by either nature separately, but by the whole 
person of Christ, respecting as in his whole character ;” for, 


* Tracts, p. 287. 
t Waterland, vol. ii. p. 218. 
+ Which the schoolmen, with incredible barbarism, have been pleased to deno- 
minate a-se-ity ; because God is said to derive his existence for himself, a se! 
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that otherwise Christ must appear capable of an equivocation. 

72. 
The pane to which this remark is most forcibly applicable, 
is Mark xiii. 32. ‘* But of that day, and that hour, knoweth no 
man; no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father.’ It may safely be confessed, that this text is 
one of the most perplexing in the whole inquiry, relating to the 
nature and person of the Saviour; though its difficulty is ab- 
solutely nothing, compared with the enormous absurdities which 
attach to the Arian hypothesis,* in all its varieties ; and which 
Milton seems to have overlooked. We suspect, however, that 
the true nature of this difficulty is frequently mistaken. The 
question which is likely to be at first suggested by this text, to 
an inquirer respecting the Saviour's divinity, is this:—How can 
the same person be said to know a thing, and not to know it, at 
the same time? and, how was it consistent with the sincerity of 
Christ to declare his ignorance, if, by virtue of his divinity, he 
was really able to answer the inquiry of his disciples? Now, 
we would be understood to approach so difficult a subject with 
all possible reverence, when we say, that the true question more 
probably is, how could it be consistent with the nature of Christ 
to be actually ignorant of the day? For that he was actually 
ignorant of it, at the time, appears to us no inadmissible surmise : 
and for this we have the authority of Bishop Bull; who says, 
‘‘I[t cannot appear absurd to any sane person, that the divine 
wisdom should have impressed its operations on the human mind 
of Christ, according to emergencies: and that, as Christ 
advanced in wisdom, so, likewise, may he have been ignorant of 
the day of judgment, at the period of his mission, when he had 
no need of such knowledge: and this we maintain, notwith- 
standing the Romish divines may stigmatize the reformed as a 
generation of vipers, and no better than the ancient Gnostics.” 
(Bull, “ Def. Fid. Nic.” sect. ii. § 8, p. 82. 

That this opinion is wholly without difficulty, we will not 
venture to assert. But the difficulty will be much reduced by 
the recollection that various perplexing phenomena might be 
expected to result from the assumption of humanity by a 
superior nature, whether supremely divine or not. A man is a 
person compounded of a body and a reasonable soul: and we 
all know what a multitude of inexplicable results arise out of 
that coalition. ‘The Son of Man” was a person formed by 


* Any one who wishes to have a comprehensive view of these difficulties, may 
find them compressed into a few pages in ‘‘ The Scriptures and the Arians Com- 
pared,” by Waterland, vol. iv. p. 351, &c. 
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the combination of the divine Logos, a human soul; and a human 
body. It might be concluded, beforehand, that such a coalition 
must be pean of appearances still more profoundly myste- 
rious and inexplicable. We are familiar with the ebbs and 
flows of memory, with the occasional eclipses of mind, to which 
mere human beings are liable. They are such as would hardly 
have been anticipated, and cannot be explained; and yet they 
lead very few to question the real combination of two dissimilar 
principles in the human individual: Why then should we be 
staggered at the want of a constant and equable manifestation 
of the highest principle in the Person of Christ? If any super- 
human intellect or spirit were to take the human nature into 
coalition with itself, it would not follow, surely, that the superior 
nature must inform the lower with perpetual and equal intensity. 
Why then should we be overpowered on finding that the stores 
of divine knowledge and wisdom were manifested in the Person, 
Jesus Christ, in such measures, and on such occasions, as might 
be conformable to the designs of the Godhead? Our limits 
forbid the further prosecution of these reflections ; which, how- 
ever, we humbly submit, contain the principle of the safest 
answer to all objections raised upon this class of texts. 

We are compelled by want of space to abstain from touching 
the chapter which relates to the Holy Spirit, further than to 
remark that Milton considers Matthew xii. 31, 32, as having no 
reference to the personality of the Spirit: For he argues that “ if 
to sin against the Holy Spirit be worse than to sin against the 
Father and the Son, the Spirit, truly, would be greater than the 
Father and the Son.” Unquestionably this would be so on the 
supposition of an entirely separate and independent personality - 
for, in that case, blasphemy against the Third Person would not 
necessarily imply blasphemy against the First or the Second. But 
the true sense of the passage 1s evidently this ; that of all blas- 
phemy against the tripersonal Godhead, the most offensive is that 
which takes the form of an insult to the Holy Ghost. And it 
cannot be very difficult to perceive the reason of this: The Holy 
Ghost is that Person of the Godhead to whom the divine 
economy assigns an office, which addresses itself more imme- 
diately to our convictions. He spake by the prophets. He 
wrought miracles. He is the advocate of the Father and the Son, 
appointed to plead with the spirits of men. The impiety of 
resistance or insult to His authority must consequently bear a 
character of peculiar aggravation. 

The chapter on Creation follows that on the Holy Spirit, and 
is one of the most remarkable and curious in the book. It, of 
course, asserts the Son and the Holy Spirit to have been merely 
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instrumental agents, and not principal causes, in the production 
of all things. For the correction of Milton’s theological errors 
on this article, we must refer to the writings of the standard 
divines, and especially to Waterland’s sermon on the “ Divinity 
of Christ proved from the Creation.” We must confine our own 
remarks to his metaphysical notions on this unfathomable subject ; 
which (so far as we are informed) are peculiar to himself. — 

He denies, then, that God could have created the world out of 
nothing; but is unable to conceive that matter should have 
existed from eternity : and finding it declared in scripture that all 
things are of Ged, he infers that all things must have issued from 
the Divine Substance. He further persuades himself that any 
other opinion must derogate from the Divine Infinity; for that 
which is infinite is incapable of accession ; and an accession there 
must be, if any thing could exist which was not, before, of God, 
and in God. (‘* Quod non prius ex Deo, et in Deo, fuerit.” ¢, 
vii. pp. 128, 129, 131.) 
| We are not aware that precisely the same view has ever before 
been taken of the subject. Some among the latter Platonists, 
indeed, appear to have held that there was no proper creation of 
matter, though they maintained that it was not absolutely self- 
existent. They would not allow that the world had a beginning, 
but supposed it to have proceeded eternally from God by way of 


ROC enORY emanation. It was an efflux from the Divine Nature, 
independent of the Divine Will.* | 


Milton must have well known the dangerous tendency of such 
notions ; and possibly imagined that he should avoid them by 
asserting the production of the world from the Deity by way of 
derivation, without admitting the eternity or the necessity of such 
derivation. 

It may be worth while to consider the main argument by which 
he labours to establish this position ; because it furnishes a strik- 
ing instance of the power which words sometimes exert over the 
mightiest intellects. It is well known that Aristotle has asserted 
that there are four kinds of cause: namely, 1. the material ; 2. 
the formal; 3. the efficient; and 4. the final._ Now, it is 
evident that this division is nothing more than the enumeration of 
four very different and unconnected senses in which the word 
aitéa might be used. Thus, in making a statue, the artist may be 
justly called the efficient cause: the desire of fame or profit the 
final cause. But then it may be said, that if the artist have no 


® Cudworth, iv. 14. 
+ See Aristot. dxpoas. ii. 3 and 7. His words are, “ Alria: réewapes : 1. 
2. 3. 1d 4. 7d, ob Evexa, See also Metaphys. lib. i. c, 3. 
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material, there will be no statue : and further, that it is the pecu- 
liar quality of the material which makes it a statue of marble, or 
of bronze, &c. ; and all this may be shortly expressed by saying 
that the material, and the form or essence of it, are causes of the 
work: inasmuch as they contribute to make the work what it is, 
But then they are causes in a sense -totally different from the 
original and proper import of the word cause, which may be justly 
defined, id quod ienter antecedit.” 
_. This may be farther illustrated from Milton’s ‘‘ Tetrachordon.,”’ 
“ The material cause of matrimony is man and woman: the 
author, and efficient, God, and their consent: the internal form. 
and soul of this relation is conjugal love; arising from a mutual. 
fitness to the final causes of wedlock, help, and society, &c.: these 
are the final causes, moving the efficient and ting the form.” 
(Prose Works, vol. ii, 140.) It is most veritable, that, if there 
were neither man nor woman, there could be no matrimony! Bat 
when the couple are brought to the altar, it would seem very 
strange to say that they (that is the mere persons of Thomas and 
Joan considered apart from their own will and consent) are a 
cause of their being joined together for the rest of their days. 
This would be about as reasonable as to say, that if Thomas came 
to the gallows, he would himself, independently of his crime, be 
one cause of his own execution ; because, truly, if Thomas did 
not exist, he could not be hanged ! 

This division has, nevertheless, been adopted by Milton from 
Aristotle and the schoolmen, in order to prove that matter must 
exist by derivation from the Divine Substance :— 


“Primum hoc omnibus notissimum est quatuor esse genera Causarum, 
efficientem, materialem, formalem et finglew, Deus cum prima, abso- 
luta, et sola rerum omnium causa sit, a dubitet quin omnes causas 
in se ¢ontineat et complectatur ? Materialis igitur causa erit aut 
Deus aut nihil; nihil autem nulla causa est, et tamen formas etiam 
maxime humanas ex nihilo volunt: materia autem et forma velut 
cause interne rem ipsam constituunt; adeoque omnia, aut duas tantum- 


modo causas habuerint, easque externas, aut Deus perfecta et absoluta 
rerum Causa non fuerit,”——pp. 129, 130. 


His argument, therefore, is this ; each of the four causes above 
enumerated, must conspire towards the production and constitu- 
tution of every thing that exists. But God, being the prime and 
sole cause of all things, must contain all these causes in himself. 
If, therefore, He is not the material and formal cause of ev 
thing in the universe, nothing else can be ; and He cannot be the 
material and formal cause, unless both matter and form are 
derived from his substance. 
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If a grave answer to this argument be thought necessary, it may 
be found in our preceding remarks on Aristotle’s classification of 
causes. The Deity, it is true, is the great first cause of all things ; 
but it does not follow that He must therefore contain in his own 
substance every thing to which the term, cause, has been impro- 
perly applied by men. In the order of our conceptions, matter 
and its properties must undoubtedly be antecedent to the forma- 
tion of a world: but it is an abuse of language to say that they 
must, therefore, be among the original causes of the world’s exist- 
ence. Milton, however, asserts that they are, properly, causes, 

uia rem ipsam constituunt. But here he suffers himself to be 
eceived by a word. The expression, as here used, can imply no 


ae; } ; more than this; that the thing could not be, or could not be con- 
. i stituted, without them. Without matter, for instance, there could 
‘i be no material universe ; without different forms or modifications 


of matter, there could be no variety or harmony. All which, in 
reality, amounts to very little more than this, that the elements 
must first exist in order that a universe may be formed out of 
them. But it can never be concluded from this that they must 
always have existed in the substance of Him, who is the centre and 
source of all efficacy and causation. 

It would appear from the tenour of his argument, that Milton 
must have adopted the exploded notion of substantial forms ; or, 
in other words, must have imagined that the form or essence of a 
thing is some substance added to the thing itself and combined 
with it, so as to give it its peculiar quality. For he complains of 
the absurdity of supposing that forms can originate in nothing ; 
(p. 129;) a complaint scarcely intelligible, if, by form, is to be 
understood ra that peculiar modification which distinguishes 
one substance from all other substances. 

His notion that all substances must once have been in the 
tis divine substance, and must have issued from it, seems open to a 

i yet heavier charge: it goes near to identify God and the uni- 
" verse, and to make both spirit and matter only modifications of 
‘ie the divine substance. ilton would, doubtless, disclaim this 

; pernicious conclusion. He would defend his system by saying, 
that it represents the creation as a voluntary developement of 
* the multiform, inexhaustible, and substantial virtue ’’* residing 


row +h 


4 

1 Ly in God ; and that it is free from the impiety which ascribes to the 
i +f world an existence, eternal, independent, and extraneous to the 

oa Deity, (extra Deum.) It must, however, be very difficult upon 

i | Milton's hypothesis, to contemplate the result of this develope- 


_* Omaimodam, muitiformem, inexhaustam virtutem in Deo esse, eamque substan- 
tialem, noa accidentalem.—p. 130. 
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ment as something entirely distinct from the Deity. If the 
universe be an efflux from the Divine Substance, it can hardly be 
thought of but as a modification of that substance, whether the 
yrojection, (or rpofod),) were voluntary, or by necessity ; whether 
it took place in time, or from all eternity. At all events it must 
require a very subtle and laborious process to vindicate his opinion 
from, at least, a tendency to Pantheism, which supposes God and 
the world to be one universal being. 

He disposes of the question,—how can that which is peccable 
have come forth from God ?—by asking, what is to prevent mat- 
ter and form (when once they have proceeded from God and 
become mutable) from being corrupted by the craft of the devil, 
or the devices of man? (p. 130.) This is to give a reason for the 
faults of created beings, by saying that they may fali under the 
influence of other created beings ; or, that they must suffer from 
the consequences of their own imperfection. Man may, indeed, 
be depraved by the devil. But whence the depravity of the 
tempter himself, if he came forth from God ? Both man and 
devil may grow worse from the constant operation of some evil 
principle. But how could such a pep find entrance into 
a being derived from the Supreme and all-perfect Being ? Milton 
seems to imagine that matter and form, when oy issued from the 
Divine Substance, must have become liable to change. But, that 
a mere liability to change must produce an actual change for the 
worse, is by no means apparent, unless we suppose the influence 
of some positively bad principle, either external or internal ; but 
the existence of such a principle remains still to be accounted for. 

Difficulties of this kind, it must be allowed, press with nearl 
equal force upon all systems framed by fallible and limited intel- 
ligences. That a world liable to misery and sin should either 
spring from God, or be summoned into existence by Him, are 
positions which equally defy our comprehension. _ If therefore we 
adopt the opinion that matter or spirit were created, in the proper 
sense of the word, it is not because we suppose that opinion to be 
without its difficulties. We adopt it, partly because we con- 
ceive its difficulties to be less than those which encumber any 
other system; but chiefly, because we think it more consonant 
to scripture. That by an exertion of the divine will somethi 
should exist where before there was nothing is, doubtless, inex- 
plicable : as inexplicable, perhaps, as that body should emanate 
from spirit. But it is a position not chargeable with the same 
objectionable consequences; and moreover it is one which we 
believe to have been delivered to us by revelation. 

To those who refuse their assent to this position on the ground 
of its being incomprehensible, it may be replied, that we have 
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constantly before our eyes a phenomenon which equally baffles 
our efforts to explain or comprehend it ; namely, the production 
of motion by the mere exercise of volition. We are, indeed, so 
familiar with the obedience of our limbs to the dictates of our 
will, that it excites no surprise, and very little attention. But, 
to a mind which had never before witnessed it, (if such a case 
could be supposed,) it would, probably, = as wonderful as 
the production of matter out of nothing. How measureless then 
must be the astonishment which such a mind would experi ‘ 
on contemplating the controul exercised by the Divine Spirit, 
the Supreme Will, over the whole material universe! By an act 
of our will, we can raise an arm to our head. By an act of the 
Sovereign Will, the planets were launched in their orbits! This 
command of spirit over matter is scarcely les :overpowering to 
our conceptions, than the efficacy of that word, which peopled 
empty space with innumerable worlds. For a mere act of 
mind has, positively, no more discernible connection with the 
change, in inert matter, from quiescence to motion, than it has 
with the change from nothing to existence. 

The subject of creation leads the author to consider the 
question whether souls are created daily by the immediate act 
of God, or propagated from father to son in natural order. He 
pronounces in favour of the latter opinion, for two reasons ; 
first, because the former suppesition would seem to lay upon 
the Almighty a vast, servile, and incessant task ;* (a notion too 
absurd to merit a moment’s consideration ;) and secondly, be- 
cause we cannot, without impeaching the purity and righteous- 
ness of God, suppose, that an impure and corrupt nature should 
proceed directly from his hand. How we are to reconcile with 
the divine purity, the permission by which a succession of impure 
souls is continued, he does not appear to have considered! We 
advert to the subject, purely because it illustrates the facility 
with which writers on divinity sometimes adopt a particular view 
or system, which relieves them from one class of difficulties, 
without remembering the perplexities which it leaves unsolved. 
With regard to the question itself, we can have no means of 
deciding it; and happily its decision would be of very little 
to us. 

e chapter on Providence is open to the same censure as 


* This is nothing more than a revival ef the reasovi which the old Pythagorean 
hypothesis of the preexistence of souls was eee ae me that “ By the con- 
tinual creation of new souls, the divine pores was made too cheap and prostituted, as 


being famulative always to brutish, and many times to unlawful and junc- 
tions.”” Cudworth, i. 36. 
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that on the divine decrees; namely, that it attempts to explain 
things beyond the reach of human intelligence. We are alto- 
gether weary of disquisitions and reasonings upon a subject, 
respecting which mankind have been arguing, in vain, probabl 
since the creation. The author tells us that God permits evil, 
by throwing no impediment in the way of natural causes and 
free agency ; that is, he places no obstruction in the way of that 
which, by his prescience, he infallibly knows will produce evil, 
if left to itself. How such permission, exercised by an omni- 
potent and independent Being, differs from a on pete appoint- 
ment, we believe no human intellect will ever be able to show. 
The conclusion, that God is not to be regarded as the author of 
evil or sin, we of course heartily embrace. But we are ve 
much disposed to distrust the aid of logic in arriving at it. There 
is a moral and instinctive perception within us, an impulse more 
unerring than any process of demonstration, which enables us to 
leap to this conclusion at once, clear over all the difficulties 
which lie in the way of it. Any supposition which impeaches 
the perfect benevolence, or wisdom of the Supreme Being must 
be utterly insupportable to every mind not fearfully depraved ; 
and to this internal and potent conviction of his goodness, we 
trust much more confidently, than to the officious reasonings 
which labour to “ vindicate the ways of God to man.”’ 

There is something ingenious and original in Milton’s expla- 
nation of those passages of scripture, which seem to represent 
the Deity as moving men to the commission of evil deeds. He 
maintains that God does not first incline the heart to wickedness, 
but that the will bemg already in a state of perversion, He so 
influences it as to accomplish his purposes. Thus, he did not 
inspire David with the passion of vainglory, but actually im- 
pelled him to display the arrogance of his heart in numbering 
the people rather than im any other way. Again, he saw the 
evil propensities of Absalom, and the mischievous designs of 
Ahitophel. Their minds were already prepared for any atrocity ; 
and He positively influenced them to one crime rather than 
another, in subservience to his own providence. He does not 
make the evil and dangerous implement, but He gives it one 
direction rather than another, that it may bring about his designs, 
and eventually produce good. This explanation, however, like 
all others, leaves the grand aboriginal difficulty untouched ; 
namely, the existence of the perverse will, and the mischievous 


‘ 
| f all the chapters in the work, there is none more curious or 


memorable than the tenth chapter of the first book ; for it numbers 
Milton among the avowed champions of polygamy! His scheme of 
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theology is, in other respects, sufficiently anomalous and eccentric ; 
but this chapter represents him as a sort of ornithorynchus para- 
doxus in divinity. A hairy quadruped, raking in the mire with 
the bill of a duck, is a spectacle scarcely more strange and odd, 
than this solemn and austere reformer in search of materials for 
the vindication of legalized concubinage ; a practice, of all others 
that can be named, perhaps the most pernicious to the health 
of human society ; a practice, too, which Christianity had long 
driven from her own precincts, and confined to heathens and 
Mahometans. His speculations on the subject of divorce were 
sufficiently audacious. They brought down upon his head the 
furious displeasure of the presbyterian divines: or, to use his 
own language, they “ environed him with a barbarous noise of 
owls, and cuckoos, asses, apes, and dogs;’’ and extorted from 
him the complaint, that 


** This is got by casting pearl to hogs; 


That bawl for freedom in their senseless mood, 
And still revolt when truth would set them free.” 


Sonnet xii. 


It may reasonably be suspected, that this dissonant outcry 
greatly contributed to hasten Milton’s discovery, that “ new 
am ot was but old priest writ large!’ But what would 

ave been the clamour and confusion had he then promul- 
gated this other glorious law of christian freedom? What con- 
sternation and horror would have been spread among the cele- 
brated Smectymnuan fraternity, if their great apologist had 
then come forward to tell all christian men, that the existing 
institutions of their country grievously abridged their christian 
liberty ; that there was nothing in the law of God to prevent 
their having a helpmate for every month in the year; that ‘ the 
practice of the saints is the best interpreter of the command- 
ments ;” (p. 171;) and, that it would be gross affectation to 
ag to be wiser or better than the patriarchs of old. But 

is old presbyterian tutor, Thomas Young, (who contributed his 
initials to the above holy partnership,) was spared the dismay of 
beholding his honoured pupil openly engaged in the cause of 
human licentiousness and caprice. It was reserved for the present 
age to see, in Milton, a reviver of the Arian heresy, and an 
advocate for the plurality of wives! 

It is, however, but justice to add, that there appears no 
reasonable cause to doubt the profound sincerity of Milton’s 
convictions respecting both polygamy and divorce. On the 
contrary, he addresses himself to his hopeless task with most 
incomparable gravity, and, apparently, with entire sanctity of 
purpose. Such were the vast resources of his genius and his 
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erudition, that when once he had taken up the defence of an 
opinion, he would soon be in possession of all the most power- 
ful arguments in its favour; till at last the strength of his 
cause would appear to himself to be impregnable. In the com- 
mencement of his researches, he might perhaps be prompted by 
the spirit of an advocate; but, in the end, the result of his 
rae) would be delivered with the integrity of a judge. 

‘It is not unworthy of remark, that the cause of polygamy, 
desperate, and even unnatural, as it appears to us, has not been 
without its able defenders both before the days of Milton, and since. 
Perhaps, the most remarkable of his predecessors in this under- 
taking, was the celebrated Bernardin Ochinus ; who, whatever 
were his other qualifications, did not confer much honour on 
the cause by the stability of his opinions. He was an Italian 
monk, who threw aside the cowl for the study of physic; but, 
after some time, resumed the monkish habit, and became vicar- 
general of the reformed sect of the Capuchins, and confessor and 
preacher to the pope, Paul III. These honours, however, did 
not prevent his revolt to the Lutheran opinions; which defection 
he speedily sealed by his marriage. He then retired to England, 
obtained a prcteadal stall at Canterbury, and laboured heartil 
in the cause of the reformation. The death of Edward VI. 
drove him again to the continent, where he published some 
dialogues, in which the doctrine of povgan was maintained : 
and it is curious enough that the infidelity of his wife is said to 
have driven him to these opinions; just as the desertion of 
Milton’s wife produced the doctrine and discipline of divorce ! 
He afterwards joined the Socinians: but, before his death, he 
appears to have fallen into some species of heresy which even 
their charity was hardly elastic enough to embrace. Such was 
this famous reformer! A more fit patron could hardly be found 
for a system, which ministers so conveniently to human fickle- 
ness and mutability. His performance was, however, thought 
—e* important to draw forth an answer from Theodore 

eza. 

Since the days of Milton, the same doctrine has been main- 
tained with still greater license by Dr. Madan in his notorious 
treatise, the ‘“Thelyphthora.” Jt is well known that this writer 
was demolished by a masterly and vigorous antagonist in the 
‘Monthly Review :” and since that period we believe the doctrine 
has slept, until the "gecaniieey of this work of Milton once 
more called the public attention to it. This, however, can 
hardly be called a revival of the opinion. It is more like the 


apparition of a departed doctrine ; which, whether its “ intents — 


were wicked or charitable,” could not be expected to raise 
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much alarm or curiosity in the present age. It can scarcely be 
expected that we should enter into an examination of the argu- 
ments on this subject. We must confine ourselves to one remark. 
It is asserted, that in the whole of the New Testament, there is 
no express prohibition of polygamy. Let this assertion be 
admitted; and it may be met by another, that there is no 
passage in the New Testament which expressly condemns suicide : 
and yet it is impossible to peruse the New Testament without 
feeling that self-destruction is a frightful atrocity. Let the 
same test be applied to polygamy. If any man can rise from 
the perusal of the apostolical writings with a persuasion that 
a plurality of wives is allowable under the gospel, he must be 
in a state of mind, which, to our apprehension, renders all argu- 
ment nugatory. 

With regard to the general demerits of the doctrine of poly- 

my, we cannot do better than recite the words of the victorious 
assailant of Madan :— 


“When we reflect that the primitive institution of marriage con- 
fined it to one man and one woman; that this institution was adhered 
to by Noah and his sons, amidst the degeneracy in which they lived, 
and in spite of the examples of polygamy which the accursed Cain 
had introduced ;—when we consider how very few (comparatively 
speaking) the examples of this practice were among the faithful ; how 
much it brought its own punishment with it; and how dubious and 
equivocal those passages are in which it appears to have the sanction 
of divine approbation ; when, to these reflections we add another, 
respecting the limited views and temporary nature of the more ancient 
dispensations and institutions of religion—how often the imper- 
fections, and even vices of the patriarchs and people of God, in old 
time, are recorded, without any express notifications of their crimi- 
nality—how much is said to be commanded, which our reverence for 
the holiness of God and his law will only suffer us to suppose were 
for wise ends permitted ; how frequently the messages of God adapted 
themselves to the people, to whom they were sent, and the circum- 
stances of the times in which they lived ;—and, above all, when we 
consider the purity, equity, and benevolence of the christian law, the 
explicit declarations of our Lord, and his apostle St. Paul, respecting 
the institution of marriage, its design and limitation ;—when we 
reflect, too, on the testimony of the most ancient fathers, who could 
not possibly be ignorant of the genera] and common practice of the 
apostolic church;—and, finally, when to these considerations, we 
add those which are founded on justice to the female sex, and all the 
regulations of domestic economy and natural policy ;—we must wholly 
condemn the revival of polygamy; and thus bear an honest testimony 
against the leading design of this dangerous publication.’”* 


* Mouthly Review, vol. Isiii. p. 338. 
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Of course we must content ourselves with a brief notice of the 
chapter on sin, which Milton distinguishes into that which is 
common to all men, and that which is personal to each indi- 
vidual. By the former, he means what is usually called original 
sin; and which he defines to be that which our first parents, and 
in them, all their posterity, committed. When the first pair were 
guilty of disobedience, they were themselves the whole human 
race; and from that moment, the human race collectively became 
guilty and sinful, This, Milton tells us, is the method of divine 
potion as constantly declared and illustrated in his word, And 

ere, according to his own principles, there ought to be an end 
to the question. When once the whole matter is resolved into 
the sovereignty of God and the declarations of scripture, all 
further argument and illustration are worse than useless. But 
Milton is not content to leave the matter here. He reminds us 
that human jurisprudence often consigns the posterity to for- 
feiture, for the ilieemenn of the ancestors. But he seems to 
forget that human societies are perpetually constrained to act 
upon principles of expediency ; upon maxims, the abstract justice 
and equity of which, it would often be very difficult to defend. 
The children are attainted for the treason of the father. But if 
they are in some respects regarded as traitors, it is only by a 
sort of legal fiction, resorted to for the purpose of discouraging 
treason, by an appeal to parental anxiety and affection, The 
individuals may still be regarded as preserving their loyalty 
unimpaired. It is only that unsympathizing abstraction, the law, 
that frowns upon them, The sovereign may still look on them, 
personally, with undiminished favour. But we cannot for a 
moment suppose the Deity to act on principles of mere expe- 
diency. All his dealings are shaped according to the purest 
equity and the most consummate wisdom, whether we can 
discern it or not. To illustrate them, therefore, by the imperfect 
contrivances and technical expedients by which human society 
is held together, is only to introduce doubt and dissatisfaction 
where all ought to be adoration and faith. ike 

If we were called on to point out the weakest chapter in the 
work, we should probably select the thirteenth of Book I., in which 
Milton maintains, that both soul and body are extinguished by 
death, and that both are to be raised again at the last day. He 
contends, that as the soul is the guilty part of man, it must in 
all justice be the object of the penalty incurred for disobedience : 
nay, that the body, being itself inanimate, cannot properly die : 
and that death can in strictness be predicated of the soul only! 
His aberration of mind, on this subject, approaches almost to 


dotage; as he might himself possibly perceive, if he were now 
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living, and were to peruse the celebrated sermon of Horsley, 
before the Humane Society. ‘ The very formality and essence 
of death,” as that mighty theologian justly affirms, is placed in 
the separation of the spirit from the body. The mere dust and 
ashes, it is true, suffer nothing by the dissolution; but the whole 
man suffers most grievously from the progress of ‘ that long 
disease’”’ which ends in dissolution : and when the crisis is over, 
the soul is consigned to a state of total banishment from the 
external and material world; being stripped of that which was 
her instrument of communication with it. She is then, as it 
were, shut up to her own retrospects and anticipations; unre- 
lieved by any intercourse with visible or tangible things. To 
those, indeed, who die in Christ, this may be a condition of peace 
and repose, and even of happiness. But, still, it must be an 
imperfect, and perhaps an unnatural condition: for there is 
reason to surmise, that no spirit (save the Father of spirits) can 
reach or retain its perfection, in a completely disembodied state : 
and if this be so, the punishment of death consists, not in the 
decomposition of the body, nor the extinction of the soul, but 
in this divorce of the spiritual principle from all other elements,— 
this long interval of imperfection,—preceded, as it usually is, by a 
tedious course of misery and decay. The crisis which produces 
this separation, would never have hee experienced if man had 
not sinned. The body would then, probably, have been glorified 
without any interruption of its union with the soul. Such was 
the blessed privilege of Enoch and of Elijah. The same shall be 
the privilege of the just, who are living at the second advent of 
the Son of Man. 

Respecting the offices of the Saviour, the views of Milton 
appear to have been such as must be satisfactory to the most 
truly pious and orthodox of his admirers. We cannot do better 
than state them in the language of his translator. 


““ With respect to the cardinal doctrine of the atonement, the 
opinions of Milton are expressed throughout in the strongest and 
most unqualified manner. No attentive reader of ‘ Paradise Lost’ can 
have failed to remark, that the poem is constructed on the fundamental 
principle that the sacrifice of Christ was strictly vicarious; that not 
only was man redeemed, but a real price, ‘ life for life,’ was paid for 
his redemption. ‘The same system will be found fully and unequivo- 
cally maintained in this treatise ; and much as it is to be regretted 
that it cannot be said, in the author’s own words elsewhere, of the 
Son of God as delineated in the following pages, that 


© in him all his Father shone 
Substantially express'd,’ 
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yet the translator rejoices in being able to state that the doctrine of 
the satisfaction of Christ is so scripturally and unambiguously enforced, 
as to leave, on that point, nothing to be desired.” —Prelim. Observ, p. 
XXXVi. | 

Our limits forbid us to undertake a minute examination of his 
- views respecting the various beneficial effects of the Saviour’s 
sacrifice, which are fully considered in the sixteenth, and seven 
following chapters. He thinks that there is a twofold calling of 
mankind ; viz. a general and special calling; by the former of 
which all mankind are invited to righteousness, by sufficient 
motives and evidences ; that for this calling they are indebted 
to the merits of the Saviour ; and that we ought to consider the 
verfect sacrifice of Christ, as making satisfaction for those who 
have never heard his name, and who believe only in God. The 
special calling is, that whereby God invites particular individuals 
to the knowledge of himself: and which is addressed as well to 
the reprobate as to the elect. The effect of this calling, he 
conceives, may be partial and even transitory. Part of the 
change thus produced, consists in a restoration of the freedom 
of the human will; which, but for the atonement, would have 
been wholly destroyed, and have left all mankind, without 
exception, slaves of sin, and heirs of perdition. (C. xvii, p. 236, 
&e. &c. 

It should be remarked, however, that though he speaks of the 
reprobate, he does not admit reprobation in the strict Calvinistic 
sense. For he has asserted in Chap. IV., that reprobation itself 
may be rescinded by repentance; a position which cannot be 
allowed by those who maintain that, he who ever effectually 
repents, cannot be reprobate. | 

In a compilation of divinity, by one originally bred in the 
puritanic school, it was not to be expected that the doctrines of 
assurance and final perseverance would be passed over. The 
accordingly make their appearance in Chap. XXV. of Book I. 
which relates to the “ Imperfect Glorification of the Christian, 
or the Commencement of his Blessedness in the Present 
Life.’ An assurance of final and perfect glorification, and 
the gift of perseverance to the end, in grace and faith, are 
there represented as essential portions of that blessedness, and 
as the undoubted privileges of every true believer. 

It would be unseasonable to dwell at length on all the bitter 
mischiefs which this doctrine, or the abuse of it, has scattered 
over the church. It is a drug of dreadful potency, which is often 
administered by rash and blundering practitioners. And when, 
under such management, the believer hath once ‘ eaten of this 
insane root,” it is sure to send up delirious fumes into his brain; 
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and then, incontinently, he begins to snort and to spurn the 
ground for very spiritual wantonness; and in his pride, to 
* swallow up” all the interval between himself and heaven. 
Under the influence of this sorcery, all his doubts vanish. He 
may be surrounded by the wrecks of his own integrity, and yet 
feel secure, because the fabric of his faith is safe! He looks up 
to heaven, and sees his name written there, and laughs when he 
is told that it is blotted out from all honourable record among 
men. And when the alarm is sounded to his conscience, he 
snuffs up the wind in high disdain; and * believeth not that it 
is the sound of the trumpet,” which summons him to a conflict 
with the adversaries of his soul. 

_ Very different indeed is the effect, when the same cordial is 
administered, by skilful and heavenly-minded men! If any thing 
could reconcile us to the doctrine in question, it would be the 
recollection that it was held by Hooker. But then, how was 
it held by him? Peruse that beautiful and glorious sermon of 
his, upon the certainty and perpetuity of faith in the elect; and 
see with what elements of meek and celestial wisdom, that 
doctrine is there attem Some positions we perhaps may 
find in it, which, separated from the context, we may hesitate to 
approve,—some applications of scripture, which we may scruple 
to adopt. But the whole composition breathes the spirit of 
Him who broke not the bruised reed, and quenched not the 
smoking flax. It binds up the broken-hearted, and yet gives no 
confidence to them who scorn the cares of the physician, and 
fancy that their souls can never see corruption, And if there 
be (as we believe there is) an error in the dogma, that a man 
once faithful shall, of a certainty, never fall away ; yet it is an 
error from which the church would have had but little, compara- 
ae to ee if the lips which taught it had been always 
touched with the pure seraphic fire, that breathes in the words 
of that eminent servant of God :— 


“It was not the meaning of our Lord and Saviour, in saying, 
Father keep them in my name, that we should be careless to keep 
ourselves. To our own safety, our own sedulity is required. And 
then blessed for ever and ever is that mother’s child, whose faith hath 
made him the child of God. The earth may shake, the pillars of the 
world may tremble under us, the countenance of the heaven may be 
appalled, the sun may lose his light, the moon her beauty, the stars 
their glory :—but, concernitig the man that trusted in God, if the fire 
have proclaimed itself unable as much as to singe a hair of his head ; 
if lions, beasts ravenous by nature and keen with hunger, being set 
to devour, have as it were religiously adored the very flesh of the 
faithful man; what is there in the world that shall change his heart, 
overthrow his faith, alter his affection towards God, or the affection 
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of God to him? If I be of this note, who shall make a separation 
between me and my God. I have a shepherd full of kindness, full 
of care, and full of power: unto him I commit myself. His own 
finger hath engraven this sentence on the tables of my heart: ‘ Satan 
hath desired to haye thee that he may winnow thee as wheat, but I 
have prayed that thy faith fail not.’ Therefore the assurance of my 
hope, I will labour to keep as a jewel unto the end: and by labour, 
through the gracious mediation of his prayer, I shall keep it.’ 
Sermon on the Certainty, &c. ad finem, . 


We have said, that the doctrine of assurance and final perse- 
verance enters into Milton’s system of divinity. But it is grati- 
fying to find, that it does so in a form which will give very little 
alarm to those who do not hold the high Calyimistic principles, 
and very little satisfaction to those who do. His powerful and 
honest mind has rejected every thing which can render the 
doctrine pernicious. ‘* Assurance of salvation,” he says, “is a 
certain degree of faith, whereby (the Spirit bearing witness) an 
one is persuaded and firmly believes, that he, continuing in fai 
and charity, (se, credentem, atque in fide et charitate perma~- 
nentem,) shall most certainly obtain eternal life, and the consum- 
mation of glory.”—(p. 285.) What is this but to say, that the 
believer is persuaded, that the conditions annexed to the christian 
covenant being performed on his part, God will most certainly 
fulfil all his own gracious stipulations? Again: “The perse- 
verance of the saints (he affirms) is that gift of God whereby the 
elect persevere to the end in faith and the grace of God, pro- 
vided they be not wanting to themselves, (modo ut ipsi sibimet ne 
desint,) and that they hold fast faith and charity to the utmost of 
their power.” And he adds, that the whole tenour of scripture 
compels him to introduce this conditional clause. In the very 
next paragraph he maintains, that a real believer may wholly fall 
away: and he complains that, from John viii, 31,—* If ye con- 
tinue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed,’’—the inverse 
inference has, most unjustly, been drawn; viz, “If ye be my 
disciples indeed, ye will continue.” He then gives a very sober 
and rational exposition of 1 John, it. 19, which we have not 
room to transcribe. From all this it is evident, that if he had 
been called to the death-bed of Cromwell, he would never have 
ventured to comfort his dying master with the persuasion that, 
‘he who is once in Christ, is always in Christ.” 

The twenty-seventh chapter of Book I. is devoted to the gospel 
dispensation, as distinguished from the Mosaic ; a subject which 
provides the author with an occasion for enlarging on the ever- 
welcome topic of christian liberty. And one great object of the 
chapter accordingly is to prove, that, as the gospel has swept 
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away the whole of the Mosaic institutions, we are now absolved 
from subjection to the decalogue as fully as to the rest of the 
law. To the establishment of this favourite doctrine, a most 
elaborate argument is devoted. 

If by this assertion no more is meant than that the merits of 
Him wh ‘fulfilled all righteousness” on our behalf, has delivered 
us from the curse which originally attached, without exception, 
to every violation of the law, no real Christian will be found to 
dispute it: and, in that case, our only quarrel with the statement 
will be, that it delivers a very wholesome and comfortable truth 
in very dangerous and ambiguous language. But if more than 
this be intended, it is impossible to condemn the opinion too 
strongly. It is difficult to listen without indignation to a doctrine 
which seems to tell us that the prohibitions against murder 
and adultery, against theft and slander, have now lost their 
authority; that the Christian is to disdain all express rules, and 
to consult nothing but the law written in his own heart: in other 
words, that there is lodged in the breast of every Christian a dis- 
cretionary and dispensing power, which, on emergencies, is to 
overrule the letter of the commandment, in order that its spirit 
may be the better preserved! To an enlightened and powerful 
mind, like Milton’s, a theory like this might be perfectly inno- 
cuous: and precisely for this reason, that it would be nothing 
more than theory. But no words can describe the pernicious 
effects which such a representation must often produce on minds 
of an ordinary stamp. To assert that the obligations of the 
moral law are inconsistent with christian liberty, is an abuse of 
the same class with that which proclaims that conditions of sal- 
vation are incompatible with the free and sovereign grace of God. 
These two propositions are the main columns which support the 
fantastic and misshapen fabric of the Antinomian doctrine ; a 
system which presents to us the monstrous spectacle of * religion 
erected on the ruins of morality ;” a prodigy of more fatal 
import than any superstition which ever afflicted and debased 
human society. 

The mind must, indeed, be strangely perverted which can 
doubt, that the great principles of virtue and holiness to be 
collected from ‘the law and the prophets” are of eternal obliga- 
tion ; that they are imperishable elements, which existed before 
the Mosaic dispensation, which were incorporated into it, and 
which have survived its destruction. It is impossible to imagine 
that Milton himself would have denied this, if the question were 
urgently and directly proposed to him. Indeed, he virtually con- 
cedes the point when he allows that, “the sum of the law 

(summa legis) namely, the love of God and our neighbour, is by 
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no means to be considered as abolished. ‘It is the tablet of the 
law, so to speak, that alone is changed, its injunctions being now 
written by the Spirit in the hearts of believers.’’—(p. 309.) And he 
furnishes the most powerful refutation of his own system, when 
he makes the ethical department of his doctrine a transcript from 
the Old and New Testaments indiscriminately. (Book II. passim.) 

In a subsequent chapter (Book Il. Chap. I.) he censures the 

ition that the essential form of good works is their accordance 
with the decalogue, so far as they are prescribed there. And his 
censure is not altogether unmerited ; for neither under the law nor 
the gospel is the position strictly true. That there is an essential 
difference between right and wrong, cannot reasonably or safely 
be doubted ; but fully to discover and state wherein it consists, 
we believe, has hitherto been found to exceed human sagacity, 
For aught we know, it may surpass the powers of any finite intel 
ligence. It is probable, that the Deity alone can know perfectly 
in what the essence of goodness consists, since He alone can see 
the ultimate reasons of all things. It is most certain, however, 
that what he approves and sanctions will have in it the essence 
of goodness: and, consequently, that all actions must be essen- 
tially good which are done in full conformity with his will, 
whether declared in the decalogue or elsewhere. This consider- 
ation, however, instead of shaking the authority of the moral 
commandments of the two tables, only fortifies them with abun- 
dant confirmation. 

Infant baptism is rejected by Milton as an unscriptural practice, 
which no usage or tradition can justify. He appears, however, 
to regard ma 4 baptism rather as irregular than absolutely void ; 
and conceives that persons baptised in infancy have no need of 
second baptizm when arrived at maturity. 

His notions respecting the eucharist are unexceptionable. His 
sense of the absurdity of the Romish doctrines, he expresses by 
declaring that they deserve no better a name than that of anthro- 
pophagy ; and that they have converted the supper of the Lord 
into a banquet of cannibals. (Canam Dominicam in cenam prope 
dizerim Cyclopeam converterunt ! p. 325.) 

Respecting ecclesiastical government and discipline, the opinions 
of Milton have long been before the world. They do not appear 
to have undergone any material saeng when this work was 
compiled ; except, perhaps, that his scheme had become more 
decidedly than ever that of independency. He maintains that 
the Jews had one national church, and particular congregations ; 
but that now there is no national church, but a number of par- 
ticular churches, each complete in itself, He contends, of course, 
that presbyters and bishops are the same; that any believer is 
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competent to act as an ordinary minister, and to dispense the 
sacraments, if called thereto by the church ; that such ministers 
are to trust for their -maintenance to the benevolence of the 
faithful; or, like the prophets and apostles, are to live in reliance 
on God's providence; and that all endowed and stipendiary 
teachers are no better than hirelings and wolves! With these 
positions every one must already be familiar who is acquainted 
with the prose writings of Milton. To give them currency, he 
lavished all the affluence of his learning, and all the powers of 
his genius. In the present work they are propounded in the 
same decisive tone as ever, though with much more of didactic 
sobriety and calmness. Justice, however, demands his vindica- 
tion from the charge of an utter disregard for public ordinances 
and social worship. In Chap. XXIX. Book I. on the visible 
church, he contends, “ that believers are bound, if possible, to 


join themselves to a church duly constituted ; although, if they 


be unable to do so conveniently, or with full satisfaction of 
conscience, they are not, on that account, to be excluded from 
the blessing bestowed on the churches.” (pp. 336, 337.) 

As the first book of this treatise relates to the knowledge of 
God, the second, which is much the shorter of the two, treats of 
the service of God, and embraces the whole range of christian 
duty. We have before intimated, that it is remarkable for the 
profusion of its quotations, both from the Jewish and the 
christian scriptures, notwithstanding the utter abrogation of the 
Jewish law in all its departments, both moral and ceremonial, for 
which Milton strenuously contends in his first book. In con- 
sidering the worship of God, he maintains most elaborately, that 
there is no obligation to keep holy the christian sabbath ; though 
he allows that one day in seven may be appointed for religious 
assembly and service, by the authority of the church. In Chap. 
V. he gravely considers the casting of lots as a legitimate appeal 
to the decision of the Deity in doubtful and controverted 
matters! In his concluding chapter, he argues against all official 
interference of the civil magistrate in religious and ecclesiastical 
affairs, the church being a sort of distinct estate fully qualified, 
in the exercise of her own proper laws and discipline, to govern 
herself aright, and to enlarge her boundaries: a position for 
which he produces no other authority than Acts ix. 31, which 
merely informs us that “the churches had rest throughout all 
Judea and Galilee and Samaria, and were edified ; and walking 
im the fear of the Lord, and the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were 
multiplied.” He asserts, that no obedience is due, upon scrip- 
tural principles, to an usurper, especially in matters contrary to 
justice ; and that 1 Peter i. 13, applies to governments only so 
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far as they are legitimately constituted. He does not, however, 
deny that it may be the part of prudence to wer even a tyrant 
in lawful things; or, more properly, to comply with the necessity 
of the times, for the sake of public peace, or personal safety: a 
concession, as the editor justly remarks, of considerable im- 
portance from one who had taken so prominent a part, not only 
against the monarchy, but against the monarch himself. 
. We had noted down various other matters in this work for 
observation; but are compelled to omit them. In closing our 
remarks, we must confess, with all imaginable veneration for the 
t, that, during some parts of our task, we felt very much as 
ifwe had been “ filling our belly with the east wind ;’’* and 
we are perilously apprehensive that our readers must have 
experienced something of the same very uncomfortable sensation. 
The author appears to have undertaken his labour with unim- 
peachable integrity of purpose, and doubtless believed that, 
throughout the execution of it, he was submitting his under- 
standing to the written word. Unfortunately, however, the 
course of his controversial studies on the subject of church 
government, seems to have taught him to disregard too much 


the testimony of christian antiquity on all subjects; and, 


imperceptibly to himself, to have formed in him a_ habit of 


estimating, too often, the soundness and impartiality of his 


opinions by their remoteness from long established determina- 
tions. This love of independence has betrayed him into such 
extravagancies, that his work, considered merely as a aereree v4 
system, might, without much loss to English divinity, have 
remained buried im the State Paper Office. As a literary curi- 
osity, however, its value is unquestionable: first, because it 


must always be interesting to trace out the path of such a 


luminary over any region of inquiry; and, secondly, because 
it completes the works of a writer whose gigantic powers have 
contributed to make the British name respected and honoured 
throughout the civilized world. In his own day, there was no 
one whose labours contributed more to associate our national 
character, in the eyes of foreigners, with all that was — and 
commanding. Every one, whose achievements of whatsoever 
kind, are splendid enough to produce or strengthen such 
impressions in favour of his native land, must be venerated as a 
public benefactor. The very name of such a man is to be num- 
bered among the imperishable bulwarks of his country. It is 
one of the elements which compose the might and grandeur of a 
people. In this light, the name of Milton must always be 


* Job xv. 2. 
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regarded, whatever may be our opinion of the part he bore in the 
conflicts of that tempestuous period. Every relic of his genius 
ought, therefore, to be held sacred and preserved with pious 
and grateful care, Such, it cannot be doubted, were the feelings 
of our sovereign, who on the discovery of the present work 
delayed not a moment to consult the wise and honourable 
curiosity of the literary public, and to lay before them another 
monument of the mind of our illustrious countryman. 

Whether, all circumstances considered, it was necessary or 
expedient to spread the work, by a translation, beyond the 
learned world, has, we believe, been questioned. In our own 
judgment, a sufficient tribute would have been paid to the 
memory of the author by the mere publication of the original. 
We were at first disposed to think that the translation might 
have been advantageously accompanied by notes, presenting, in 
a brief form, the answer to every argument in the text by which 
any erroneous doctrine of importance is maintained, more 
especially that which relates to the nature and persons of the 
Saviour and the Holy Spirit. Our experience, however, in drawing 
up our account of the work, has satisfied us, that this could not 
have been done without enormously increasing the bulk of the 
volume. We began our own task with the intention of exposing 
all the failures of reasoning which betrayed the author into his 
peculiar views reapecting the Trinity. But we were soon com- 
pelled to desist, and to limit our notices to two great points ; 
namely, to the metaphysical argument relative to the Divine 
Essence; and to what appeared to us the most difficult of all the 
scriptural texts. We can, however, announce that the learning 
and ingenuity of the author has produced nothing new in support 
of this heresy, nothing but what has been repeatedly examined 
and refuted. The spectre of Arianism can never conceal the 
**trenched gashes*’ which Bull and Waterland inflicted on_ its 
head. It is now little to be dreaded, though it revisits the light 
in company with the shade of Milton. 

We a only to add that the editor has fulfilled the office 
consigned to him with admirable fidelity, diligence, and judg- 
ment. His translation is, if any thing, rather too redundant; 
but it is remarkable for its perspicuity and correctness, It is 
enriched with notes, consisting chiefly of quotations from the other 
works of Milton. These are selected very judiciously, both for 
the purpose of illustrating the religious opinions of the poet, and 
of establishing, beyond all doubt, that we have recovered his 
long lost Treatise on Christian Doctrine.” 
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Arr. I1.—The Works of Matthew Baillie, M. D., to which is 
prefixed, an Account of his Life, collected from Authentic 
Sources. By James Wardrop, Surgeon Extraordinary to the 
King, &c. &e. &c. 2 vols. London, 1825. 


Tunis memoir demands attention by its distinct, able, and 
faithful narration, as well as by the “ mighty name’ whose merits 
itrecords. It details the history of the life of Dr. Baillie, a man 
no less celebrated for his medical skill, than his great moral 
worth. Accordingly it is highly interesting, not merely to the 
medical student, but to the general reader. Nothing indeed is 
more pleasing in the present generation, where there is so much 
talk about the flash of wit, the splendour of talents, and the bril- 
liancy of genius, than to see how high and how great the name 
of Dr. Baillie stands for moral worth. Nothing gave him more 
respect among men; and it is perhaps one of the finest specimens 
of the age, that it was so willing to defer to him principally on 
that account. | 

Matthew Baillie was born at the manse of Shots, in the 
county of Lanark in Scotland, on the 27th of October, 1761. 
His father was a clergyman of the established religion in that 
country, and was finally nme to the chair of divinity in the 
university of Glasgow. Young Baillie, after going through the 
usual routine of education, was sent to the same college, where 
he studied with credit to himself for several years. 

He had the misfortune to lose his father while it was proposed 
to procure an ‘Oxford exhibition” for him; but fortunately in so 
far as his worldly prospects were concerned, this loss was sup- 
plied by the very friend! and og 4 parentzl charge, which his 
uncle, the late celebrated William Hunter, took of his prospects. 
The pulpit, or the bar, seemed to be the kind of life Baillie 
would have preferred ; but in consequence of the very great en- 
couragement held out by this uncle, he prudently adopted the 
profession in which that person could be of most material 
assistance to him. The Oxford “ exhibition” was accordingly 
a and before leaving his home, he wrote the following 
etter to his uncle :— | 


“* Dear Sir, 
“IT have now got every thing prepared for my journey in the most 
expeditious manner I could. My friends in the college think that 
the sooner I set off it is the better; I therefore intend, (since you 


have not disapproved of it,) to set off about the beginning of next. 
VOL, II. Zz 
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week by the way of London. I am told that upon the whole this is 
as ready a mode of conveyance to Oxford ; but besides this, T would 
wish to receive your advice as my parent, about that plan of study you 
would wish me to pursue at Oxford. I would wish likewise to talk 
over with you the manners of the place, that I may not go unguarded, 
or unprepared to it. I am told that there isa great deal of dissipation 
in it, [ would therefore wish your warmest advice with regard to my 
behaviour. 

**T have prevailed with my mother and sisters to stay two or three 
days at Glasgow, about the time of my departure, that they may be 
diverted from reflecting too much upon it; they are all of them very 
susceptible of impression. I would wish to make it as light as possi- 
ble to them. I hope that the consideration that [ am going toa 
person who will protect me as long as I deserve it, will render this 
far easier than otherwise it might have been. My mother gives you 
thanks for having been so exact in ordering the payment of the annual 
settlement you have been pleased to fix upon her. Accept of every 
thing a grateful heart can give. I must confess I am in some 
measure afraid to appear before you, lest my progress should seem 
much inferior to what might have been expected ; but I trust much in 
your goodness, that you will make every reasonable allowance for 
these deficiences which may appear. My mother and sisters have 
their love to you. 


* T remain, affectionately 
Yours, 
Matrnew 


** Glaswow, March 18, 1779. 
“To Dr. Hunter, Windmill Street.”’—p, xi.-xiii. 


At Oxford, Baillie by his studious and diligent habits recom- 
mended himself highly, and he formed some friendships there 
which continued throughout life. The chief of these were, the 
Hon. Charles Lindsay, Bishop of Kildare, the Hon. and Rev. 
Archibald Cathcart, the Rev. Archibald Alison, the late Rev. 
Mr. Gregory, and Dr. Robertson Barclay. 


“The period of human life,” it is correctly observed by our bio- 
grapher, “is too limited to enable the generality of men long to 
employ themelves in studies not immediately connected with their 
particular professions; however important therefore general know- 
ledge may be, the time devoted to acquire it must be circumscribed, 
and even those who have most diligently and successfully studied 
medicine, have admitted, that life is too short to allow them to follow 
up those investigations which otherwise they might have been enabled 
further to pursue. Few, indeed, are to be found who have excelled 
in more than one branch of human knowledge. Impressed with this 
truth, Baillie, while under the tuition of William Hunter, directed all 
his zeal to the study of medicine, and soon became am indefatigable 
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and skilful anatomist, attending at the same time the lectures given 
by some excellent teachers in the other branches of medicine. His 
companions of these early days have, however, heard him often 
express his regret that his avocations in Windmill-street were such as 
to deprive him of the great advantages he might have derived from 
visiting some other medical schools, more particularly that of Edin- 


burgh, which was then in its highest repute, and where he might 
_- have heard the lectures of the illustrious Cullen. 


“In no department of life do men rise to eminence, who have not 
gone through a severe course of study and elaborate preparation; for 
whatever be the difference in the original capacities of individuals, it 
is the cultivation of the mind alone which elevates to distinction, No 
man laboured more in early life than Dr. Baillie, in order to acquire 
what may be said to have been the groundwork of his professional 
fame; and his mind thus received that general tuition which fitted it 
in an especial manner successfully to prosecute the study of medicine, 
Men sow the seeds of their future reputation, perhaps, at a much 
earlier period than is usually supposed, and the latter years of life are 
occupied merely in digesting and arranging what was in early years 
impressed. It is, therefore, an erroneous doctrine to inculcate to the 
student of medicine, that he should trust to experience for the acquire- 
ment of useful knowledge. Experience is too apt to be confounded 
with observation, and in contemplating the life of Dr. Baillie, it is 
evident that all he did for medical science was accomplished before 
he had reached his fortieth year, and before he could have had that 


experience which is generally supposed necessary to lead to 
eminence,”’—p, XV.-Xxviii. 


Medical experience is a subject, the discussion of which 
involves almost all the leading doctrines of the science ; it is a 
subject, moreover, on which little that is satisfactory has been 
said, and on which, we apprehend, little that is satisfactory can 
be said. Quot medici, tot sententia, is an adage as old as the 
world, nor does it lose any of its truth the older the world 
grows. What is the cause of this? What is there so peculiar in 
the study of medicine, that gives rise to such an infinity and 
diversity of opinion on the same subject, among men practised 
and experienced in their profession? We are inclined to 
attnbute a great deal to the nature of the science, which, at best 
is conjectural, while we also think that the education of medical 
men must contribute in no small degree to the same effect. 
Whoever attends to the history of the generality of medical men, 
will at once perceive, that they come, as it were, almost rude and 
uninformed to the particular study of their profession. Unlike 
the lawyer or divine, their mind is untutored by previous disci- 
pline, and accordingly they are plunged at once into the most 
abstruse and perplexing of all — without their mind being 
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in any degree habituated to close and accurate reasoning, or 
without possessing one single fixed principle to guide them. 
How fatal such a meagre preparation would be in any of the 
other learned professions, we need not remark; but how much 
worse must it be in the study of a science, whose very principles 
are built on a foundation of sand, whose evidence is so uncertain, 
(and when most certain, only probable,) and in which there is 
scarce the feeblest glimmering of the certa mathematicorum 
conclusio. 

That such a preparation, or rather neglect of preparation, for 
the study of medicine, must naturally tend to the ceaseless pro- 
duction of raw theories and hair-brained hypotheses is sufficiently 
obvious; and, that as the mental optics Site been twisted, so 
will the animal, and the same facts be seen in different lights by 
different individuals is equally apparent. From the same causes 
that hydra monster, eres: has been engendered in this our 
pill-swallowing and drug-devouring island, supported by the 
credulity of her votaries the people, and warmly fostered by the 
interested zeal of her disciples. 

The evidence of medicine is neither of the mathematical nor of 
the moral kind; it is presumptive, and carries with it, if not abso- 
lute certainty, at least the assurance of having made as near an 
approximation to the truth as the obscure nature of the science 
and the imperfect ne of the human mind will admit. 

With regard to the experience of youth, and the experience of 
age, it must be obvious, that the term experience ought only to 
be used when the individual reflects. It is what we see coupled 
with our own reflections that pe | constitutes experience, 
and, consequently, it is the degree of judgment applied, that 
makes a physician either excel or fail as a practitioner. In all 
professions there is a certain degree of discipline requisite, before 
the particular individual can be considered an adept in his art. 
This tutoring then will require more or less time in proportion 
to the talents of the individual, and the degree of intellectual 
exertion he brings into play. Hence we have great divines, in- 
different divines, and bad divines; hence we have also great 
lawyers, indifferent lawyers, and bad lawyers; and so forth in the 
different professions. There are many in all these different 
walks of life, that never get beyond mediocrity, and many who 
even never arrive at that point, and were they to study for ever 
they would still continue the same. Their powers of mind are 
naturally weak, and of course they will remain the same mediocre 
creatures all their lives. Others, again, speedily acquire a 
knowledge of their particular profession, and go on daily increas- 
ing in soundness of judgment and precision of ideas. To make 
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a great physician, then, it is apparent, that decades of years are 
not demanded ; reflection is what is required ; and he who begins 
early to reflect coolly, and to deliberate soberly, will soon rise 
superior to the obstacles that are raised against him on account 
of his years, and ultimately succeed in showing, that it is not by 
such a criterion, that the talents or skill of a physician are to be 
determined. 

Shortly after the commencement of his medical career, 
Baillie’s uncle, the celebrated William Hunter, died. He left 
him about a hundred pounds yearly, together with his anatomical 
theatre and house in Windmill-street. He likewise bequeathed 
him the use of the museum, which is now preserved in the 
university of Glasgow. Mr. Wardrop states that he had heard 
it reported, that, in a conversation a short time previous to his 
death, his uncle told him, “that it was his intention to leave 
him but little money, as he had derived too much pleasure from 
making his own fortune, to deprive him of the same.”’ 

The high and honourable distinctions conferred on both his 
uncles was a strong incentive to the mind of young Baillie. He 
steadily devoted himself to the prosecution of his professional 
duties, and concentrating the whole energies of his mind to the 
pursuit of those studies which so peculiarly characterised his 
uncles, he laid the foundation of that accuracy and precision 
of information which raised him finally to the head of his pro- 
fession. In the ardour of his studies he once nearly fell a victim 
to the effects of a puncture in dissecting. Anatomical knowled 
was what particularly distinguished him ; and when only eer 
two years of old, he gave, in conjunction with Mr, Cruickshank, 
his first course of anatomical lectures ; and though he succeeded 
perhaps the most celebrated teacher that ever lived, the fame of 
the school did not feel the loss of its justly respected and 
illustrious founder. 

In studying his profession, Dr. Baillie did not confine himself 
solely to those facts which are considered more particularly 
within the department of the physician : his studies embraced the 
whole range of pathology, and he considered the knowledge of 
the whole science requisite for the mass of medical practitioners, 
as well as for every one who expected to treat with success even 
particular diseases. The great light, indeed, that the knowledge of 
one branch of medical science throws upon another, can only be 
appreciated by those whose information has at first been limited 
to one department, but afterwards extended to the whole. We 
would not, however, altogether wish it to be inferred, that the 
minute details of each of these departments must be thoroughly 
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studied ; it is sufficient to be instructed in the broad principles of 
each. 


“The great value of anatomy,” observes Mr, Wardrop, “ to the 

ysician, Dr. Baillie had also learned from his own experience, as 
well as from his knowledge of the history of almost all those men who 
had distinguished themselves by their contributions to medical science ; 
and he was particularly anxious that a minute anatomical education 
should be deemed as indispensably necessary for him who only intended 
to practise as a physician, as it has always been considered to the sur- 
geon. To use his own language when alluding to this subject, ‘a 
disease must always have a relation to a healthy action, or healthy 
structure of parts, for it is only a deviation from them, so that a know- 
ledge of disease would appear to rest on a knowledge of the body in 
its healthy state.’ 

“* It is unfortunate that the peculiar mode of deviation is not always 
discoverable, but it is evident that we cannot on any occasion become 
well acquainted with the one without having previously known the 
other. It is in this point of view that anatomy and physiology become 
so very important, as being most likely to afford the means of relieving 
the body when suffering under disease.’ And again he adds, ‘ If 
anatomy then be of so much use in physic and surgery, it ought to be 
earnestly cultivated by those who really wish to know their profession 
and to become respectable in it. This is not a trifling matter ; justice 
and humanity require every exertion where the lives of our fellow- 
creatures are concerned. ‘There are many professions where negligence 
or inattention may be reckoned a folly ; but in medicine it is a crime. 
There is nothing that renders a person more fit for the discovery of a 
new disease, than a knowledge of anatomy. Who can be so able as he 
who is familiar with the natural structure and diseased appearances in 
an animal body? There are diseased appearances which are very 
common in an animal body, and which are of no great consequence. 
It requires a familiarity with the body to distinguish them from appear- 
ances strictly natural, or from diseases that are really serious. This 
last circumstance is of great importance when we consider how often 
we are required to examine bodies after death, for the satisfaction of 
friends, or for judicial inquiries. On our judgment may depend the 
life of a fellow-creature. What reflection can be more serious to a 
man of humanity? But, independently of these circumstances, there 
will be many cases of doubt presenting themselves to our minds which 
we would wish to settle, but shall not be able, unless we are acquainted 
with natural structure and diseased appearances ; yet how is physic to 
be improved otherwise ?’ ’’—p, xxiii-xxv.—Jntroductory Lecture. 


Deeply impressed with the truth of these ideas, Dr. Baillie 
fave his whole soul to the prosecution of anatomical studies. 
lis views were greatly advanced by the very valuable museum of 
his late uncle, which was in his possession, and by the lectures 
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which he delivered on that branch of medical knowledge in Wind- 
mill-street. He likewise found leisure to prepare a private collec- 
tion of specimens of diseased organs, consisting of upwards of 
a thousand preparations. These he presented three years before 
his death to the College of Physicians, at the same time directing 
the sum of four hundred pounds to be appropriated for the 
purpose of preserving them. | 

It was not till he was in his twenty-ninth year that he received 
his degree at Oxford, and became a member of the College of 
Physicians. About the same time he was married to Sophia, the 
second daughter of the celebrated Dr. Denman. Two years 
before he had been appointed a to St. George’s Hospital. 

From the peculiar advantages Baillie enjoyed in the prosecu- 
tion of the study of morbid anatomy, he was led to collect a 
number of pathological facts, which formed the groundwork of 
his book on morbid anatomy. It was published in 1795; and 
besides passing through many editions in this country, successive 
translations of it appeared in France, Italy, and Germany. In the 
latter country it was translated by the celebrated Soemmering, 
who very correctly remarks, that the strictest attachment to tab 
characterises every page of the work. It was the great publica- 
tion of Dr. Baillie, and its chief merit consists in his having briefly 
condensed, in asuccinct, lucid, andcomprehensive manner, all the 
morbid appearances, the detail of which was before scattered over 
innumerable volumes, and was accessible only to a few. Dr. 
Baillie likewise published papers in the transactions of different 
medical societies. It is oa to be regretted, that a mind 
so capable of exertion, and so eminently calculated to promote 
the progress of medical science, should have left no more striking 
memorial of its powers than the work on morbid anatomy. 

He resigned his situation as physician to St. George's Hospital, 
as also his anatomical lectures, nearly at the same time in 1799 ; 
after which period he was actively engaged in the practical duties 
of his profession, The following remarks we insert very willingly, 
as they contain some interesting facts in his life, and are very 
aptly told by Mr, Wardrop :— 


“« There is no profession, perhaps, in which the progress, even of the 
best qualified, is so slow as that of physic: this necessarily arises 
from success depending entirely on the exertion and assiduity of the 
individual ; and it is well known that of those medical men who have 
had the greatest share of public confidence, the most of them have 
previously been considerably advanced in years. ‘This was the case in 
a remarkable degree with Dr. Baillie ; for, when the great celebrity of 
the latter years of his life is considered, it might have been expected 
that he would have earlier enjoyed no small portion of his fame. It 
was not, however, till he had nearly reached his fortieth year, that he 
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found himself fairly established in practice ; but it should seem as if 
he had only required to be knawn, for from that period he became 
completely engaged in his profession, and in a very few years rose to 
that eminence so universally acknowledged. 

“« It is curious to trace the variety of circumstances which have led 
medical men to celebrity in this metropolis. Dr. Baillie was one of 
those whose success is greatly to be attributed to professional know- 
ledge, adorned with every private virtue. Minute anatomical study 
had been too much disregarded by physicians, and conceived necessary 
for those only who practised surgery. His comprehensive knowledge 
of anatomy, therefore, could not fail to give immense superiority over 
those who were competing with him for practice. Whenever more than 
ordinary scientific precision was wanted, his opinion was resorted to ; 
and the advantages which his anatomical skill afforded him, soon 
established his reputation among the better informed in his profession, 
as well as secured to him the public confidence. However unaccount- 
able it may appear, yet it is not less true, that many of the physicians 
then in London were of opinion that his preeminence in anatomical 
knowledge, instead of establishing his fame as a practitioner, would 
be the means of not only impeding, but absolutely of frustrating his 
prospects; and he was, in consequence, repeatedly advised to relin- 
quish his anatomical class. 

‘*It must, however, be admitted that Dr. Baillie enjoyed some 
unusual advantages in addition to his own excellent qualities, at the 
time when he entered into the practice of medicine. Besides other 
family connections, his name was early brought before the public as 
the relative and the pupil of two of the most eminent men of the day : 
in addition to this, Dr. Pitcairn, with whom he had been acquainted in 
very early life, at the time when he had arrived at great eminence was 
obliged, from declining health, to relinquish his extensive practice, and 
Dr. Baillie was introduced by him to his patients, which introduction 
was the means of speedily bringing him into notice: and after the 
death of Dr. Pitcairn, so rapid was the increase of his practice, that 


he was then induced to abandon his anatomical lectures.” —p. xxxiv- 
XXXVi. 


The modest and unassuming manner of Dr. Baillie, while it 
gained him the respect of all, ensured him the confidence of every 
man who consulted him ; while his habits of precise and accurate 
observation gave him a decided superiority in the detection of 
disease. His opinion was thus eagerly sought for by those who 
laboured under complicated disorders, and the simple and explicit 
manner in which he delivered it was ever a matter of satisfaction 
to his patients: ‘* The language he employed,” to use the words 
of his learned and able biographer, ‘“ was so plain and so free from 
scientific jargon, that I have often heard a patient repeat word 
for word, all he had said on such occasions.” It is, moreover, very 
happily observed by Mr. Wardrop, that, ‘‘ There was one pleasure 
which he sometimes received from this confidence in his sagacity 
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in detecting diseases, and that was when he could convince any 

n who came to him under the impression of having. some 

fatal malady, that there was nothing materially the matter with 

him ; years of peace and comfort that would othérwise have been 

a of apprehension and misery, he was conscious of having thus 
towed on many.” 

We'select with pleasure the following traits from Mr. War- 
‘drop’s memoir, as they illustrate in some degree the character of 
Dr. Baillie, and likewise because they show what views a young 
ener should have when commencing his career in active 

ife :— 


‘“‘ Tt is natural to suppose that young practitioners must have con- 
sidered Dr. Baillie’s good opinion as important to their professional 
progress, and his mode of bestowing his countenance and assistance 
was very praiseworthy, and marked the great disposition he had on all 
occasions to do what he considered to be just. He gladly embraced 
every opportunity of allowing full credit for whatever acquirements 
and talents they possessed, and thus gave confidence to the opinions 
of those who were previously disposed to think well of them. When 
he could afford assistance directly to an individual, he cautiously 
avoided doing so if it was in any way to the prejudice of another; but 
opportunities must have frequently occurred of lending his aid. I 
remember being told by a person whom he had thus assisted on his 
first entry into life, that some years afterwards, when Dr. Baillie found 
him fairly established, he said to him, ‘ You must not expect me any 
more to recommend you, for it now behoves me to advance the interests 
of those who are younger and who stand more in need of my sup- 
port.’ 

‘* His disposition was naturally very communicative, and he used to 
narrate in the most open manner the history of his own life, and 
describe to the younger members of his profession the rocks and shoals 
which he had met with, contrasting these with his long looked for, but 
ultimate success. Scarcely any medical person commenced practice in 
London without being introduced to him: and such introductions usually 
‘ed him to make some observations on what his own experience had 
shown him to be the necessary qualifications to ensure their success and 
the probable progress they must expect to make in their professional 
career. He pointed out the necessity of competency, of integrity, and of 
industry, and the slow progress of the most eminent men who had gone 
before them ; and on the other hand, the transitory fame of all those who 
had ever attempted to gain professional reputation, as if by storm. Such 
observations, coming from such an authority, were of the greatest use 
in checking the too warm imagination of the youth, and thus enabled 
him to see his situation in life as it really was, and not as perhaps he 
had allowed his imagination to paint it. Again and again I have heard 
him remark, that he never knew an instance of a practitioner settling in 
London who made a large income at first, continuing afterwards to do 
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so. I have been informed by one of the intimate companions of his 
early days, that he long considered his own success as hopeless, and 
never contemplated acquiring any thing like celebrity, or even compe- 

. He used in pointing out the difficulties in the road to medical 
fame, which he had often occasion to do, to impress on young men the 
impropriety of living expensively, and the error of considering equip- 
ages, e, and entertainments, necessary for their success, 
candidly illustrating these opinions by his own experience.”—>p, 
xliii-xlvi. 


What has been just now said conveys some important practical 
lessons, and it were good if they were more deeply impressed 
on the public mind, as well as on the minds of medical men. Dr. 
Baillie possessed facilities for knowing what was the most 
probable way to ensure success in medicine more than any other 
verson; he was at the same time endowed with a discriminating 
judgment, which enabled him to separate by broad lines what 
was really useful from what was not ; and he had also an honest 
upright heart, which prompted him to give his opinion always 
with candour and sincerity. The fear of a rival appearing in 
any of the young men whom he advised, or to whom he gave his 
support, never entered his breast fora moment. The opinion, 
then, which he gave was the upright judgment of his heart, and 
it ought to be valued as the real opinion of a sound, sincere, and 
honest man. 

After he had fairly established himself as a practitioner, Dr. 
Baillie’s life became an incessant drudgery from morning to 
night. His mind was ever kept on the stretch, and his feelings, 
always keenly alive to the sufferings of his fellow-creatures, were 
constantly on the rack. He had, however, the inward happiness 
of an applauding conscience ; but the continued exertion was 
more than man could bear, more especially one whose con- 
stitution was naturally feeble, and the consequence was that his 
temper became irritable. 


** He was in the habit for the many years he was so much employed 
of devoting not less than sixteen hours of each day to the drudgery 
of his profession ; he usually rose at six o’clock in the morning, and 
occupied himself till half-past eight in answering letters, writing con- 
sultations received the day before, and arranging the visits for the day. 
Until half-past ten o'clock he saw patients at his own house, after 
which hour he paid visits till six o’clock. He generally allowed only 
two hours of relaxation for dinner, spending the remainder of the 
evening, and often till a late hour at night, in again paying visits. 
After such a day’s labour, it could hardly be expected that his sleep was 
sound and refreshing. 


“There is no state so distressing as that of being called upon to 
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more duties than the mind is competent to undertake. Hence 
arise irritability, and change of the natural character. When he 
became harassed with business, an irritation of temper sometimes dis- 
turbed him, but which, from the kindness of his heart, was immediately 
followed by such compunction as occasioned him far more trouble than 
if he had at once complied with an intrusive request. Often has he 
been known under such circumstances thus to express himself:—‘ I 
have spoken roughly to that poor man; I must go and see him, be it 
ever so late.’ ‘That patient is in better health than I am in myself; 
but I have been too hard with him, and must make him amends.’ ‘I 
have been impatient with that poor hypochondriac.’ Thus the irritable 
temper and the kind heart were at constant variance with one another, 
to the injury of his tranquillity, and the increase of his bodily fatigue. 
‘He has frequently come to his own table after a day of hurry and 
annoyance, and held up his hands to his family circle ready to welcome 
him home, saying, ‘Don’t speak to me;’ and then, by and b 
after having drank a glass of wine, he would look round with a a 
of affection, saying, ‘ You may speak to me now,’ and never was he 
more agreeable than when one of these dark shadows had passed over 
him. After he had limited his practice to consultations, he one day 
said, with much satisfaction, ‘I am glad to find that I can now give 
any body that speaks to me a civil answer.’ ”’—p, xlvii-xlix. 


The very great respect he paid to his professional brethren was 
a good trait in Dr. Baillie, and while it tended to secure to him 
their good-will, it assisted in no small degree in raising his 
character in the eyes of the world. In his engagements with 
them he was scrupulously punctual, and in his deportment 
towards them in the presence of the patient, he carefully avoided 
every thing in his manner which could in the slightest degree be 
construed into arrogance or disrespect. He has been frequentl 
heard to say, “ I consider it not only a professional but a moral 
duty, to meet punctually my professional brethren of all ranks. 
My equals have a right to such a mark of my respect, and I would 
shudder at the apprehension of lessening a junior practitioner in 
he eyes of his patient, by not keeping an appointment with 

He valued money merely as the means for procuring himself 
those requisites necessa for his situation. His charity was 
always liberal, and generally discriminate. There was likewise a 
negative species of charity in not taking fees, which he exercised 
with a remarkable degree of delicacy. One instance of this we 
cannot refrain from stating: ‘A lady, whose rank in life was far 
above her pecuniary resources, had an illness, when his attend- 
ance became important, and during which he regularly took his 
usual fee, until it was no longer necessary; he then left in a 
bag the whole amount of what he had received, offering to the 
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lady as an apology, that he knew that had he once refused to take 
his fee during his attendance, she would not have permitted him 
to continue it.” 

Besides being a member of different societies, he was physician- 
extraordinary to the late king, and oy sere in ordinary to the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. The following anecdotes of his 
late majesty we think deserving notice, and we cannot do better 
than insert them in the words of our biographer:— 


“In the year 1810, he was commanded by the late king to attend on 
his youngest daughter, the Princess Amelia, along with Sir Henry 
Halford, Sir David Dundas, and Dr. Pope. Though he was very 
sensible of the honour of receiving such a command, yet he felt that it 
was adding greatly to the embarrassment occasioned by his very exten- 
sive practice ; but whatever might have been the inconvenience of this 
attendance to himself, the condescension and kindness of his late 
majesty very soon reconciled him to his visits at Windsor. He has 
sometimes been heard to mention with pleasure the amiable and manly 
traits of his majesty’s character, and also the acuteness of his mind. 
He once observed, ‘If I knew any thing that I wished to conceal, I 
would rather be cross-questioned regarding it by any barrister in 
England than by the king, for his questions bear so directly on those 
points most important for discovery, and are put in such a manner that 
they cannot be evaded.’ Amongst some memoranda left behind him 
is the following anecdote, which cannot be read without interest :— 
‘One day when I waited on the king, with the other medical attend- 
ants, in order to give an account of the Princess Amelia, his majesty 
said to me, ‘ Dr. Baillie, I have a favour to ask of you, which I hope 
you will not refuse me, it is that you will become my physician-extra- 
ordinary.’ I bowed, and made the best acknowledgment in words 
that I could. His majesty added, ‘I thought you would not refuse me, 
and therefore I have given directions that your appointment shall be 
made out.’ A few days afterwards when we again waited on the king, 
he said to the other medical men in my presence, ‘I have made Dr. 
Baillie my physician-extraordinary against his will, but not against his 
heart.’ Qn one occasion the king was advised to go to Bath, and Dr. 
Baillie recommended him to consult there a medical gentleman whom 
he named ; the king immediately conjectured the country from whence 
he came, and after listening to all Dr. Baillie had to say of him, his 


majesty jocosely observed, ‘I suppose, Dr. Baillie, he is not a 
Scotchman !’ ’’—p. lv-lvii. 


The constant fatigue attending his professional duties at last 
began to sap the constitution and debilitate the mental energies 
of Dr. Baillie. ‘In the early part of the summer of 1823,” 
his biographer observes, “ he had an attack of inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the trachea, which, though it at first 
created little disturbance, became in the month of June very 
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troublesome, being attended with some fever and a frequent 
cough. In this state he quitted London for Tunbridge Wells, 
and returned in a few weeks, the more teasing symptoms of 
cough having been relieved by local bleeding and blisters, but 
in no respect had his general health improved. His feebleness 
_ was now so great that even conversation was a considerable effort, 
and he had completely lost all relish for food. Though aware 
that his situation was precarious, he seemed to entertain ‘the 
hope of being able to return to London in the ensuing winter, 
and resume, to a certain extent, his professional avocations : for 
_he was persuaded that he had no organic affection, and that by 
repose and living in the country the digestive organs, whose 
functions were so much deranged, would be restored. Such 
were the expressions he then used when adverting to his 
situation. 
With these hopes he went down with his family to his 
residence in Gloucestershire, but instead of gaining strength 
_after his arrival there, he became daily more and more enfeebled, 
and after much bodily suffering, but with a mind unshaken, he 
expired on the 23d of September, 1823.’’—p. Ixi-lxiil. 
! The death of Dr. Baillie was a national loss: it was felt b 
all, and deplored by all. He was cut off in the zenith of his 
_ fame, and literally fell a sacrifice to the unremitting attention he 
_ paid to his professional duties. In contemplating his merits, we 
are at aloss whether to admire most the clearness of his in- 
_ tellectual powers, or the soundness of his moral qualities. In 
_ whatever point of view, however, we consider his character, it 
_ always presents something to applaud, something to admire, and 
something to imitate. True it certainly is, that he possessed 
none of those attractive and fascinating qualities which so 
speedily gain the applause of the admiring world. He was 
neither distinguished for the keenness of his wit, nor the fire of 
his imagination, nor the brilliancy of his fancy. None of these 
qualifications did he possess; nor were they requisite to the 
_ formation of his character; but he was endowed with others 


conceive to be in a paramount degree necessary to the constitu- 
_tion of a sound medical reasoner. There was a sobriety of 
judgment in him (if we may be permitted the expression) which 
fitted him in a peculiar manner for that minute and patient inves- 
ligation of symptoms by which he was led to a clear discrimina- 
lion of the seat of disease. This is a qualification without which 
we think it impossible for a man to become a great physician, 
and without which we likewise think it impossible that he can 


which we consider of much more sterling value, and which we — 


practise with credit to his profession, satisfaction to himself, or. 
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advantage to his patients. To attain it requires a clearness of 
intellect, and a profound professional knowledge, which falls to 
the lot of a few. In it Dr. Baillie excelled, and by it he carried 
the palm of merit from his contemporaries. 

His merits as a writer, from what has been already said, it is 
obvious, were soundness of judgment, clearness of ideas, and 
precision of thought. We are, it must be confessed, never : 
arrested by the originality of his views, the novelty of his argu- 
ments, or the refined logic of his discussions. Certainly, Dr, 
Baillie started nothing novel; his principal merit was the pre- 
HF 4 cision and accuracy of his information on subjects already 
a known. This, by a great many, would be considered no very 
great acquisition, the present age being so particularly cha- 
racterised by an extreme thirst for novelty in opinion as well as 
in fact, and sec gge by an avowed scepticism in regard to the 
opinions of authors of the preceding age. We are, however, 
credibly informed, that the late Dr. Gregory of Edinburgh, who 
stood at the head of his profession in Scotland, and who died 
nearly at the same period with Dr. Baillie, added nothing new 
to the lectures he delivered from the chair of the practice of 
physic in the university of Edinburgh, for the space of twenty 
years and more; so little did he find (notwithstanding the 
endless noise about important discoveries) that deserved atten- 
tion, either for its novelty or for its utility. It is rather a singular 
fact, that two men, both Scotchmen, should flourish at the same 
time in the two capitals of England and Scotland, and both rise 
to the highest eminence in their profession, without adding much 
to the stock of medical information. We are, however, taught 
by the circumstance how absurd and useless it is to be constantly 
straining after novelties in preference to soberly studying, and 
storing up in our mind the substantial truths of science. And 
this appears the more foolish when we consider that the path to 
fame and success can be gained without indulging in fanciful 
dreams. The progress of medical science, since Baillie com- 
menced his career, will be considered by most individuals to have 
made rapid strides. We do not think so; and if other arguments 
were not to be had, what has been just now stated in regard to 
Drs. Baillie and Gregory is sufficient to show that, though 
there has been a great deal of talking and a great deal of writing, 
it does not follow that much real ground has been gained. 

As amoral agent, again, Dr. Baillie takes a high rank, and the 
study of his character therefore must be an object of interest 
to all classes. The perusal of it cannot fail to prove advan- 
ae tageous to parents intending to educate their children for the 
bo bap medical profession, as well as to those who are actually engaged 
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in the prosecution of medical science.. To their most atten- 
tive consideration we strongly recommend the sensible, accu- 
rate, and faithful memoir, by Mr. Wardrop ; a production 
which does equal credit to his feelings as a man, and his 
_ judgment as a writer. He has accurately detailed the leading 
'events of his friend’s life, both public and private, and in 
: addition to these simple details, he has also interspersed the 
memoir (as our readers must have already observed from the. 
extracts a with some very interesting and original re- 
marks. We feel obliged to Mr. Wardrop for the service he 
has done to medicine, as well as to literature, by the sketch of 
the life of Dr. Baillie, prefixed to the edition of his works. The 
edition contains all Dr. Baillie’s papers which have appeared in 
the transactions of different medical societies, along with the 
morbid anatomy, enriched by some valuable notes of the editor, 
and in the latter instance followed by some very judicious re- 
_marks on morbid structure, bringing the work down to the present 
. stage of medical knowledge. 


Arr. I1.—Epigrammata e purioribus Grace Anthologia fon- 
tibus hausit ; Annotationibus Jacobsii, De Bosch, et aliorum 
instrucit : suas subinde notulas et tabulam Scriptorum Chrono- 
logicam adjunzit Joannes Edwards, A.M. Londini. Whittaker, 
1825. 8vo. pp. 377. 


Ir may not be unnecessary to premise, for the information of 
the general reader, (and we are anxious to make our labours, 
even when the subjects are professedly learned, as extensively 
useful as possible, ) that the original Greek of the word “ epigram,” 
simply signifies ‘* an inscription.’ Such inscriptions were 
anciently placed upon gifts dedicated in temples; spoils taken 
from an enemy ; public buildings and tombs, or other monuments 
erected in honour of the illustrious dead. It will immediatel 
be seen how capricious a thing etymology is; and how widely 
the reverse of the notion, commonly affixed to the word “ epigram” 
in our language, is this ancient and primary usage of ériypaypa. 
However, as such inscriptions were usually, if not always,* in 


* It is highly probable that ér/ygayma was anciently used of any inscription, whether 

or verse, although we do not recollect an instance where the noun is so , 

e verb érvypdow, or éxvypdpoua:, occurs, no doubt, whatever may be the form of 

the inscription. In Latin, indeed, carmen signified any precise or solemn form of 

words, The denunciation of a law is said by Livy to be “ horrendi carminis ;” (lib. i.) 
though its composition were not more poetical than apy of our statutes, 
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verse, and as, from the space appropriated to the inscription, it 
was necessary to compress muc meaning into a small compass, 
writers, in process of time, produced short and pithy compositions 
in metre, bestowing on them the name of “‘epigram ;” though not 
intended to lay claim to permanence by an incision in stone or 
brass. In times still later, the word was more appropriated to 
light and witty effusions, than to such as were grave or tender, 
especially among the Latins ; and among the moderns, the term 
epigram always implies point, and generally something ludicrous 
or satirical. sige 
Keeping our eye steadily fixed upon this sort of composition 
among the Greeks, which 1s indeed our prescribed subject, it was 
natural to expect that, as these writings were short, and there- 
fore easily committed to memory, but scattered, and therefore 
not generally accessible, and as they recorded interesting and 
important events, and illustrated questions of national as well as 
literary concern, pains would be taken to bring these fugitive: 
pieces together, and form them into a compact body, ‘ 
One of the first, probably, who thus employed himself, at least 
for antiquarian purposes, was Polemo, who-made a variety of 
collections ; one of Inscriptions relating to Cities; another of 
Donatives in the Acropolis ; a third of Offerings in Lacedemon.* 
The first, however, that formed a collection for poetic uses, not 
merely of metrical inscriptions, but of lyric, and other short 
effusions of the Grecian muse, was Meleager. Of this distin- 
guished poet and collector let us allow our editor to speak, from 
his neat and well-written preface, which condenses so agreeably 
and unassumingly much of what is known on this species of 
composition :— 


“* Meleager, natione Syrus, et oppido Gadarenus, primus Antholo- 
giam concinnavit. De tempore, quo vixerit, magna inter viros doctos 
intercessit controversia. Reiskii autem sententia eum vixisse sub 
Seleucorum ultimo, qui regnare ceepit Ol. clxx. 3. Scholiaste Greci 
testimonio confirmatur, cujus verba sunt, Tadapyvos gy, ws 
abros Cavtod éxi LeXevKov tod 
Collectioni sue, eteddvov, seu corone nomine inscripte, sex et quad- 


— 


* These and many other works are cited by Athenzus, His age does not seem to be 
ascertained. He was called Meparyyris, the Traveller, and Srndoxéwas, the Stone- 
cutter, as we presume ; from busying himself as much about stones and pillars, as if he 
really worked at them. Casaubon, indeed, would derive the term immediately from 
xéwos ; but then, as Schweigheuser justly observes, we should expect it to be SrmAoxdros, 
not SryAedwas. We take the word to be SrmAoxérys, with e doric ending, formed. 
from the second aorist of xéwrw, by the same analogy as compounds ending in {vyqs, 
Gadys, Carys, Anns, ways, porns, piryys, wads, wins, dpadys, Yyys, and 
lastly, in from réwre. See Athen. Schweigh, tom, viii, 354-5, lib. vi. ps 
Fabric. Bibl, Gr. per Harles, tom, iv, p. 416. 
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raginta scriptorum totius antiquitatis epigrammata intexuit, quibus et 
suos suavissimos flores addidit. Hujus autem corone reliquia tantum 
ad nos pervenerunt.”’ 


Meleager entitled this collection, with much propriety, @ chaplet; 
and prefaced it with an enumeration of the authors whose wo 
had contributed to its formation ; each of whom, with great hap- 
piness of adaptation, he compares to some icular flower. 
And hence collections of this kind have obtained the name of 
anthology, or a collection of flowers. 

Of thirteen writers, who flourished in the space of time that 
intervened between Meleager and the reign of Trajan, Philip of 
Thessalonica brought together the epigrams, and disposed them 
into a second anthology; prefixing to it, in imitation of his 
predecessor, a copy of verses, in Which he also compared his 
authors to flowers. Philip, however, was himself inferior in 
taste and genius to the writer of that exquisite address to Helio- 
dora, which Mr. Edwards has of course inserted among the 
‘Exetvafia, or “ Sepulchral Inscriptions.” (p. 227.) In the 
common collection, used at Eton and other great schools, it is 
numbered 135. 

We say nothing about the anthologies of Diogenianus and 
Strato, (indeed the less that is said about the latter the better, ) 
and proceed to that made by Agathias, and which he called 
ciedos, a round-robin, as it were, of epigram writers. Agathias 
flourished under Justinian, towards the close of the sixth century ; 
and he appears to have employed only the works of more recent 

ts—chiefly his own contemporaries. This appears from 
Suidas, who, speaking of this «vedos, says, “ 
TOY KaTa Nay, Agathias himself says, tip 
dpteyev kal vewrepa.” We are aware that our 
editor makes a different statement: (p. vi.) “ Sua et equalium 
poétarum epigrammata antiguioribus implicuit ,” and that he is 
supported by the authority of Fabricius, or rather, perhaps, of 
Harles : (Biblioth, Gr. t. iv. p. 424.) “ Preter antiquiora, sua 
quoque et sequalium tarum epigrammata collecta uno’ in 
septem libros diviso volumine edidit.”” We prefer, however, to 
abide by the judgment of Jacobs,* confirmed as it is by the testi- 
monies cited above. But we stop to observe, as Fabricius has 
just hinted, that Agathias adopted an arrangement, differing from 


* “ Manifestum est,” says this admirable editor of Greek anthology, “ errasse eos, qui 
anthologiam in Vatic. Cod. servatam pro Agathiw sylloge haberent, In Vatic, Cod. 
antiquissimorum pottarum carmina una cum recentissimis leguatur; dgathiem autem 
nonnisi recentiora collegisse constat,” See also Lxxviii, 
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that of his predecessors, dividing his matter according to the 
subjects, not according to the authors, whose works were thus 
continually recurring. From this circumstance, no doubt, origin- 
ated the new title which he bestowed on the compilation, namely, 
that of «éedos,* the cycle, or rownd-robin, as we ventured to 
render it. The first book contained, as Jacobs informs us, 
** carmina dedicatoria ; secundus, regionum, statuarum, tabularum, 
alioramque artis operum descriptiones; fertius, sepulcralia ; 
quartus, carmina in varios vite humane casus ; guintus, epigram- 
mata satyrica ; serfus, amatoria ; sepfimus, denique ea, que ad 
vite fructum et letitiam exhortantur.”—(Prolegom. p, lix.) 

Cephalas stands next in order among the bollecton of these 
elegant remains of Grecian feeling and genius; and foremost in 
worth too, so far as we moderns are concerned in becoming 
acquainted with them. But, by a singular concurrence of cir- 
cumstances ; although, from the discovery and the use which has 
been made of the Palatine or Vatican manuscript, Cephalas 
must now be looked upon as the chief preserver of these literary 
treasures ; yet, before the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
his very name was unknown, and is indeed passed over com- 
en in Vavassor’s Dissertation upon the Collectors of Greek 

nt 

Let us hear the account which Mr. Edwards gives of this cele- 
brated collection ; and while we applaud the motives which no 
doubt led him to be brief, the desire of not producing, what in 
some instances is a jpeya xaxev, the wish not to weary the young 
for whom he was more particularly labouring; yet we cannot 
help regretting that here, and in some other parts of his work, he 
has given his readers a scanty supply from the materials which 
lay before him, and of which he so well knows the application. 


* Et forsitan omnia hee carmina operum tot nobilissimorum scrip- 
torum fatum experta essent, et omnino periissent, nisi seculo decimo 

st Christum ineunte, ortus esset Constantinus Cephalas, nove antho- 
ogie conditor, Agathiz enim syllogen in fundamentum locans, non 
solum epigrammata poétarum eorum, qui post Agathiam vixerunt, 
superstruxit, verum etiam plurima ex Meleagri et Philippi coronts 
excerpsit, et quedam etiam antiquiorum, que in nulla alia anthologia 
locum habuissent, subjecit. Hac est ea, quam singulari felicitate usus 
Salmasius, admodum juvenis, in codice Palatino sive Vaticano latentem 
detexit. Codex ille anno Christi 1623. Romam translatus est in 
bibliothecam Vaticanam, unde nomen adeptus est; et paucis abhinc 
annis Latetia, quo a victoribus Franco—Gallis abreptus fuerat, ad 
pristinas suas sedes Heidelbergenses migravit.’’—p. vii. 


* See Jacobs's Prolegom, p. lxxvii, 
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The history of this manuscript is indeed curious ; nor would it 
be an inconsiderable or unuseful addition to the stock of literary 
anecdote, if the fate and character of the most remarkable 
manuscripts were distinctly detailed in some work appropriated 
to that express purpose. 

Joseph Scaliger, in a letter to Gruter, mentions a very ancient 
collection of epigrams, as being in the possession of Michael 
Sophianus; and Leich conjectures that Sophianus brought it 
with him from Greece, and that it is the identical Vatican manu- 
script.* At Heidelberg, however, it was in the Elector Palatine’s 
library in the year 1606, when Salmasius first saw it. In 1623, 
it was carried to Rome with many other volumes in the same 
collection; and from the Vatican it was, by the resistless order 
of Buonaparte, conveyed to Paris about 1797. The restoration 
of this and other literary treasures to their ancient abode at 
Heidelberg is thus described by Jacobs, in his preface to the 
third volume of * Anthologia Greeca,” which he edited from Spal- 
letti’s copy of the manuscript, and which was afterwards collated 
by Dr. Paulssen with the manuscript itself. ‘“ In his primo loco 


- commemorari debet, quod felici reram eventorumque conversione 
_ effectum est, ut per maximorum regum clementiam liber Antho- 
— logiee Palatinus cum plurimis aliis in easdem sedes, quibus ante 
- hos ferme ducentos annos armorum vi ereptus fuerat, inter faustos 
_ Germaniz exsultantis clamores, postliminio reduceretur.” We 
_ have indeed great satisfaction in contemplating this piece of 


poetical justice ; more especially when we recollect how instru- 


- mental was the valour of our own countrymen to such acts of 
literary retribution. 


It is time, however, that we return from the history of this 


- manuscript to its use. And it is quite clear, from an examination 
of its contents, that Planudes, who lived in the fourteenth 
_ century, and fora long time was considered an original compiler 
_ of a separate anthology, was, in fact, only an epitomizer of 


Cephalas; upon whom principally, as we have before said, 


_ the reputation of having preserved these interesting remains of 
_ Greek literature ought in justice to be bestowed. 


For, whilst this effort of taste and diligence on the part of 


- Cephalas was lying unnoticed in the dust of some cloister, or 
_ shelves of some library, the work of Planudes, which is little else 


than an abridgement from that of Cephalas, was the chief source 
from which any knowledge of Grecian anthology was derived. 
With very few exceptions indeed, it furnished the only text from 
which our different editions have been prepared, up to the very 
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time of Brunck. Brunck, however, though his sagacity led him 
to discover that the collection of Planudes was entirely modelled 
upon that of Cephalas, had not sufficient access to the Vatican 
manuscript, nor a sufficiently exact knowledge of its contents, 
to render all the service to Greek anthology, which he was 
anxiously desirous, and which, if he had been possessed of requi- 
site materials, he was so capable of rendering to it. This, it was 
reserved for his illustrious successor Jacobs to complete ; first, 
by a regular series of most valuable illustration upon the text of 
Brunck himself; and next, by an accurate edition of the ‘* Codex 
Vaticanus,” from the transcript of Spalletti, which was, by the 
well-bestowed liberality of the Duke of Saxe Gotha, deposited 
in the public library at that place. . 

We home seen that Agathias first adopted a different arrange- 
ment from that which was employed by Meleager and Philip ; 
and that he placed the compositions in his selection according to 
certain subjects. This example was followed by Cephalas; 
although as his range was so much more wide than that of 
Agathias, so did he distribute his materials somewhat differently. 
(See Jacobs, p. lxvii. &c.) This was also the case with Planudes, 
who made a still more artificial disposition of the sources from 
which he drew ; as may be seen in any of the common editions; 
the Wechelian, for instance. But Brunck reverted to the practice 
of the ancient collectors, and brought together the writings of 
each author separately. 

Mr. Edwards, however, whose avowed object was to form a 
comparatively small composition from the bulky mass, and to 
present a clear and well-defined outline of the whole Greek 
anthology, has wisely, in our judgment, fallen in with the practice 
of Agathias and Cephalas, and arranged his epigrams according 
to certain subjects; yet, so as to unite the writings of each 
author upon the same subject, and also to adhere to the order of 
time in which the authors appeared. This, if we mistake not, is an 
By range upon every arrangement that has yet been adopted. 

aving now traced, with a rapid pen, the more prominent 
features in the history of Greek anthology, and brought it down 
to the work before us, we shall finish with an account of the 
purposes which our editor appears to have had in view; and 
the manner in which he has accomplished them. 

While Greek anthology contains much that is worth reading, 
every scholar is aware that it abounds also in much that is not ; 
and that, in fact, some compositions, which form a part of the 
motley whole, are the very last which a wise and good man 
would put into the hands of youth. Still, as we just remarked, 
there is a great deal which may be read with advantage. In- 
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deed, in one. of our universities, a prize is annually given to 
compositions upon this model. It is therefore evidently de- 
sirable that a selection should be made, in order to bring young 
scholars acquainted with the merits of Greek anthology without 
being tainted with its impurities. Besides, as no species of 
writing is more involved in difficulty from the endless vari 
of subjects which are handled, and from the studied brevity 
with which they are treated, a short comment, pointing out the 
occasion upon which each was written, and illustrating any 
peculiarity of expression, was also a great desideratum. It must 
also be remembered that the great work of Jacobs, which alone 
contains a full and masterly elucidation of the knotty points 
which occur in every line almost of these writings, consists of 
thirteen volumes, and from mere expense is scarcely accessible 
to the young student, even if it were desirable that it should be 
accessible to him. We conceive, therefore, that any scholar, 
who takes the trouble of selecting from such an heterogeneous 
and combustible mass what may be read without danger, and 
who supplies the means by which it may be read without diffi- 
culty, has performed a task, which, in a moral ag well as literary 
point of view, deserves the hearty thanks of every instructor and 
every parent. 

This then is the office to which Mr. Edwards has devoted his 
time and the fruits of his past studies ; and from the manner in 
which the important office has been performed, we have no 
hesitation in saying that he has produced a volume of very great 
value to our schools and universities ; and one, to the perusal 
of which the classical reader of maturer years may sit down with 
great profit and with great delight. We conceive it unnecessa 
to make selections from a work which professes to be chiefl 
a selection itself, and shall therefore content ourselves wit 
assuring our readers that, if they are disposed to examine it for 
themselves, as we earnestly recommend them to do, they will 

not find any expectation that may be raised by what we have 
_ said, or by what we are now in conclusion allowing the editor 
to say for himself in any way disappointed. 


“ Ea igitur epigrammata potissimum delegi, que aliquod ad bonos 
mores accommodatum egregie preciperent; que seculi mores de- 
pingerent ; que versarentur in laudandis artium operibus, vel in 
refricanda celeberrimorum virorum memoria; que denique quemvis 
animi affectum, pietatem erga deos, amorem, tristitiam, hilaritatem 
nitide effingerent. Plura aliquoties ejusdem argumenti epigrammata 
admisi, quum nec inutile, nec ingratum fore judicarem, diversa 
hominum ingenia in eadem re exornanda, comparare. Quod seriorum 
poétarum carmina ab his paginis non ablegaverim, id mihi vitio 
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datum iri deprecor. Tllud enim in primis elaboravi ne integra 
anthologia desiderium nimis sentiretur; et sane etiam inter seriores 
multa lepide vel venuste dicta; multa carmina veri affectus plena 
invenire licet. Nec quidem in seligendo nimis tristem egi judicem. 
Multa me admisisse confiteor carmina, que licet ab antiqui temporis 
severa simplicitate longe absint, et cultioribus nostre etatis animis 
minime satisfaciant, labentis tamen ingenii et sui seculi vestigia sibi 
impressa ferunt; illis autem sublatis, totius id genus Grace potseos 
specimen, quod pracipue volui, hic libellus vix erat prebiturus. 

Ne tamen omnis seculorum ratio confunderetur, secutus sum 
ordinem poétarum quem Brunckius constituit ; licet bene compertum 
habeam, quam multorum etas sit incerta. Ad finem libri, quod de 
cujusque tempore, quo vixerit, cognitum sit, tabulam subjeci. 

Est autem et alius materia mee ordo, de quo benignum lectorem 
monitum velim. Distribuitur nimirum opus in quingue capita pro 
diverso cujusque unius argumenti tenore; ratio autem poétarum 
wtatis, quam supra attigi, in singulis capitibus servatur. Ex hac 
distributione fiet, spero, ut animus lectoris minus fuerit distractus, 
quam si ethica ludicris, lugubria elegautioribus, nullo ordine com- 
miscerentur. 

Quod ad annotationes attinet, quicquid ad poétas illustrandos mihi 
utile visum est, ex Jacobsii, De Bosch, Huschkii et aliorum fontibus, 
ita tamen ut suum cuique tribuerem, hausi libenter. Quantum 
autem in hac re Jacobsio debeam, quaque fere pagina facile indicabit. 
Tantam enim doctrine copiam ad anthologiam attulit; per tot annos 
tam eximiam industriam in ea exornanda exercuit, ut ille vir solus 
lunge melius, quam omnes qui eum antecesserant, de ea sit pro- 
meritas, Quod igitur ex duabus hujusce viri eruditissimi editionibus 
quamplurimas annotationes in hune epigrammatum delectum ex- 
cerpserim, recte mihi fecisse videor, et mecum in hac re consentientem 
lectorem habiturum esse me confido. Neque ingratum lectoribus 
fore existimo, quod hic illic quedam ex eximia Hugonis Grotii versione 
illustrata dederim; plura certe daturus, nisi timor, ne in nimium 
succresceret libellus, obstitisset.”—Pref. pp. x, xi, xii. 


If a second edition be called for, as we expect will be the 
case, we recommend Mr. Edwards to compile an index of the 
epiprams he has selected, with a portion of the first line, arranged 
alphabetically. The chronological index of writers is a happy 
thought; and much is judiciously compressed into a narrow 
compass. We beg him also to exercise a more vigilant eye 
upon all future sphalmata typographica, The very second 
Greek word, that occurs in the body of the work, is a misprint; 
APXIAOKOY instead of APXIAOXOY, 
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Arr. IV.—Janus, or the Edinburgh Literary Almanack, Oliver 
and Boyd. Edmburgh, 1826, bbe 


We have placed the title of this work at the head of the 
same article, not as intending to investigate its merits as a 
literary composition, or to notice the various subjects which the 
editor has brought ther ; but because we wish to devote a 
. few pages to the consideration of a or which is discussed 
at some length in the first essay. We have pleasure in ob- 
serving, that the subject to which we allude, the constitution 
and discipline of our English universities, has been treated with 
- more candour and impartiality, with more knowledge of the 
subject, and with much less virulence and declamation by the 
author of this essay, than by other writers, who have latel 
fancied themselves competent to deliver an opinion, An attack 
upon Oxford and Cambridge seems to contain something par- 
ticularly palatable to our Weetiiven in the north; and we. are 
willing to believe, that they think they are doing by ex- 
posing a vicious system, and by diffusing a knowledge .of those 
sounder principles of education, by which their own genius was 
fostered, and to which their supposed intellectual superiority is 
owing. But we would remind these writers, that though a 
student at Edinburgh or Glasgow is not at all bound to acquaint 
himself with the methods pursued in the English universities, 
though he may be persuaded without any injury to himself or 
others, that his own me enjoys a monopoly of science and 
of learning, yet the case is altered when the admirer of one 
system undertakes to reprobate another, and to bring forward 
public charges of deficiency and neglect. It is then expected, 
that he should make hi master of the subject which he is 
discussing; that he should state no fact, and declaim against no 
abuse, the existence of which he is not prepared to prove. : 
We are principally led to make these remarks by an article 
which appeared not long ago in a contemporary review, where, 
under the plea of considering the establishment of a new 
in London, much ridicule and abuse were levelled at the English 
universities. We are aware, that the composition of this article 
has been ascribed to a gentleman of no mean talents, whose 
eloquence is extremely productive on the northern circuit, and 
_ Commands great attention in the House of Commons. Whether 
oar report be right in this point, we neither know nor care, 
_ The declamatory style of that gentleman, his known aversion to 
_ established systems, and his frequent assumption of unsubstan- 
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tiated facts, might perhaps incline us to think that the report 
was not untrue. And yet when we find the author in almost 
every page condemning prejudices which were never entertained, 
anid suggesting remedies for defects which do not exist; when 
we find convincing proofs, that he either took no pains to ac- 
quaint himself with his subject, or that if he did he wilfully 
perverted the truth, we confess that we are unwilling to ascribe 
this attack to the honourable and learned gentleman. 

It is our intention in the following pages to expose some of 
his mistatements, to answer some of his objections, and to set 
him right, as well as his readers, concerning some points in the 
system pursued at Oxford. , 

It is no new thing to have the system calumniated and abused ; 
and we may add, it is no new thing to have the calumnies refuted 
and exposed. But the enemies of the university, though 
silenced at the time, break out at intervals into the same strain 
of ridicule and reproach ; and they are perhaps surprised to “ind, 
that the university of Oxford continues equally pertinacious in 
following its former course, without profiting - the expostu- 
lation and advice, which have been so kindly and gratuitous! 
bestowed. But so it is. Since a certain controversy, which 
took place about sixteen years ago, no material change has been 
introduced into the discipline or studies of Oxford. The same 
books are still read; honours continue to be conferred according 
to the same estimate of merit; and those who preside over the 
system, or watch its effects, see no reason to think that they 
are mistaken in their principle, or unsuccessful in their applica- 
tion of it. 

The public has already been informed, that in the year 1801, 
the university of Oxford adopted some important changes in 
the examinations necessary for degrees, and consequently in the 
line of study preparatory for the schools. The classification of 
successful candidates for honours was again altered by statutes 
passed in 1807 and 1809; and a slight change was ies intro- 
duced in 1825. It cannot be denied, that previous to the first 
of these changes, the current of learning in the university ap- 

to run extremely slow; it will be said by some, that it 
was altogether stagnant. But though the spirit of emulation was 
not then excited by the hope of academical honours, it is most 
untrue to say, that the soil was uncultivated, or that no fruit 
was matured. Genius was perhaps not so early developed, nor 
were there then so many instances of t talents making a 
premature display, and subsequently disappointing the hopes 
which had been raised. But there is great ignorance and great 
ingratitude in those persons who are now so fond of reproaching 
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the universities, as opposing themselves to every thing that was 
new,’ and adhering tenaciously to erroneous systems, merely 
because they were old. It is well known, that in those early 
days the universities were the liberal and profuse supporters.of 

We read of them 
bidding against each other to secure the talents of a professor, 
and sending even into foreign countries, to import so valuable a 
commodity at any,price. We are speaking now of what may 
be called flourishing period of the universities, the fourteenth, 


fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. It is the boast of Tiraboschi, 


that Italy not only furnished professors for Bologna, Padua, Pisa, 


_ &c. but that Paris and Oxford looked to the same connty from 


| whence they might fill their own professional chairs, Not 


talians 


| only, but scholars of every nation, were invited to Oxford, to 
. read lectures upon theology, the civil and canon law, rhetoric, 
_ poetry, &c. and the names of Ludovicus Vives, Albericus Gen- 
_ tilis, Girolamo Balbi, and many others, might show that there 
‘ was no great. jealousy of improvement, no such excessive dread 
: of new lights in those days, as some modern objectors would 


lead us to imagine. 

All these professors, though many of them would have risen 
to eminence in any age, naturally followed the scholastic method 
of teaching, which, though it may be spoken of now as barbarous 
and kenloen, cannot justly be brought as a charge against the 
individuals who pursued it, or the seats of learning which encou- 
raged it. Such was the fashion of the age, and no other mode 
of teaching had as yet been thought of. But from the time of 
Bacon, the logic of the schools may be said to have been on 
the decline. Not that later writers have been worse reasoners or 
worse logicians ; but a better and happier taste taught them to 
retain the substance of the science, and discard its technicalities. 
The lectures delivered in the universities, and the system of 
study pursued there, could not fail to be affected by this change; 
and accordingly we find in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, that Oxford and Cambridge were no longer the resort 
of learned men from different countries, who were able to main- 
tain themselves by delivering a course of lectures: but they 
became the favourite residence of real scholars, who preferred 
the calm and quiet of literature to public life ; and who literally 
haunted the banks of Cam or Iris, because such scenes were 
more congenial to their minds, and supplied them with literary 
facilities, which could not be obtained elsewhere. 

The same objectors whom we alluded to above would say, 
that dulness had now succeeded to scholastic pedantry, and that 
the colleges were not only filled with the opposers of every 
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improvement, but with men who did nothing. This, however, 

is a calumny easily refuted. The social meetings of scholars and 
caer ress which ultimately led to the foundation of the 

Royal iety, may furnish no unfair specimen of the studies 
rsued at Oxford in the seventeenth century ; and the lists of 

r professors will show, that learning could not be altogether at 
a stand, when there were such persons to foster and to teach it. 
But though the colleges were a delightful residence for men 
who cultivated letters for the enjoyment which they derived 
from them, it must be confessed, that the general mode of 
education was not well suited to stimulate the idle or to assist 
the willing student. The learning of the schools had been too 
deeply incorporated into the system, to be expelled by the 
altered taste of the age, without some great effort on the part 
of the university itself, Logical disputations still beset the only 
avenue to degrees ; and though few persons really looked deep 
into the art of dialectics, yet every student was in theory 
and by statute a logician. e consequence of this was, that 
since academical degrees, (the only object with many persons 
for going to the university,) could be obtained by a false appear- 
ance of learning, by a proficiency in words rather than in things, 
emulation and ambition were seldom called into action; and 
many young men wasted three years of their lives, and er 
contracted habits of idleness, which they could never shake off. 

Such was the state of things which caused the university of 
Oxford, in the year 1801, to make the alteration in her statutes 
alluded to above. It will perhaps be allowed, that some merit 
is due to the governors of any large and ancient establishment, 
who thus undertake to reform themselves, and to correct abuses. 
But let it not be supposed, when we speak in commendation of 
these changes, that the university of Oxford made any radical 
and fundamental innovations, either in the studies to which the 
young men were directed, or in the persons who were to fry 
intend them. These are the two points which the ern 
abusers of the university think proper to censure and condemn: 
and we shall now proceed to explain the system pursued at 
Oxford, and to clear it from some of the accusations and false- 
hoods which are advanced against it. 

In the first place then the university of Oxford made no 
material alteration in the line of study, which she determined 
to be necessary as preparatory to a degree. Classical learning 
and mathematics were before, and still continue to be, the prin- 
cipal branches upon which college lectures are delivered, and 
a proficiency in which is the source of academicial distinction. 
Here we are met at once by a host of assailants, and the ignorance 
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and the prejudice of Oxford are reprobated in no measured 
terms, because physics and metaphysics, together with moral 
and political philosophy, are so shamefully neglected in the 
schools. We are told, that to make Greek and Latin verses; 
and to solve difficult problems, forms the sum and substance of 
what is learned at Oxford and Cambridge: while every thing 
that is useful in science, and every new discovery in philosophy, 
is either altogether proscribed, or at least superficially taught. 
We are willing to allow, that to make Greek and Latin verses 
does not imply any lofty flights of human intellect ; nor is real 
learning necessarily connected with the solution of difficult 
problems ; but when the classical studies of Oxford are said to 
be bounded by the rules of prosody, we are compelled to suspect 
the veracity, or at least the classical attainments, of those who 
prefer the charge. Perhaps, indeed, our opponents have been 
taught to think, that the rules of prosody are the ultima thule 
of classical proficiency ; for certain it is, if we may judge from 
the Muse Edinenses, that an acquaintance with prosody is a 
perfection to which the highest flights of the Scottish muse have 
not yet attained: and it 1s natural that those, who have thus 
laboured in vain to. acquire’ the mysteries of rhythm, should 
agree to decry a study which exceeded their own powers, and 


to ridicule in others what they found it impossible to arrive at 
themselves. 


kat py exw ws dvtov droddiEw Kaxov 
outa, kal tad?’ dei. Rane, 1249. 


Be it known however to all professors and pupils at Edinburgh, 
_ Glasgow, and Aberdeen, (and we sound it in their ears for the 
hundredth time,) be it known to them all whether native or 
renegade, that the oe of Oxford does not consider the 
scanning of a verse, to be the sole criterion of academical dis- 
tinction. In England these matters are taught at school, and 
though a young man has opportunities of continuing and dis- 
playing his proficiency in Latin » Pom when he comes to college, 
yet hundreds may and do pass through their education at Oxford, 
_ without ever being called upon to compose a Latin verse. 
The university of Oxford considers that there are two points, 
which she has principally to regard in educating the young 
committed to her care. She conceives that in the first 
she is to teach them the religion which they profess; and 
secondly, she is to make them men and gentlemen. We sus 
that in these points there is a fundamental difference of 
opinion between the directors of education at Oxford, and the 
patrons of the new university in London: that neither of these 
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a will be found in the latter seminary, we venture con- 
den 


“ear before we proceed farther, it may be well to explain 
the commited. deny ich is necessary for the degree of 


‘at Oxford. As soon as a young man has aes. a upon his 


seventh term, he may present himself to the masters of the 
schools to undergo the examination, which from an old form 
now obsolete, but the name of which remains, is called 

sions. He has then to be examined in two books, which he 
selects himself, the one Greek and the other Latin; beside 
which he is expected to translate some piece of English compo- 
sition into Latin, and to answer questions either in logic or 
Euclid’s elements, according as his own choice may direct. In 
the classical of this examination, particular regard is paid to 
grammatical knowledge: and though a man might aaloes make 
himself master of his two books, so as to construe any 

yet he can hardly hope to pass this ordeal without a tolerable 
acquaintance with the rales of grammar. Thus far little more 
is expected from the student than the knowledge which he 
ought to have brought with him from school : but the Responsions 
will remind him, that unless he has laid this foundation, there is 
little use in his proceeding farther. 

The greater examination for the degree of B. A. is undergone 
by hana who have completed their twelfth term, and not exceeded 
the sixteenth. In explaining the nature of this examination, we 
shall consider first the minimum or lowest degree of knowledge, 
which can entitle a candidate to obtain his degree ; and secondly, 
we shall state the requisites for academical honours. It is indis- 
pensably necessary then, for every candidate, that he should be 
examined in two Greek books and two Latin. The choice of these 
rests with himself; but they must be of the better ages of class- 
ical antiquity ; and it is expected, that one of them at least should 
contain matter of a scientific or historical nature, which may 
exercise the mind of the reader, and enable him to answer ques- 
tions beyond those which arise from the language in which the 
book is written. He must also be able, as in the previous 
examination, to translate a piece of English composition into 
Latin ; and an acquaintance with the elements of logic is no 
longer optional, or the deficiency to be made up by Euclid’s 
elements ; but the examiners are required by statute to exact a 
certain knowledge of logic from every candidate. Mathematics 
are not an indispensable part of the examination ; and the great 
majority of candidates obtain their degrees without having their 
proficiency tried upon this point. There is one subject, however, 
which enters into the examination of every candidate, and in 
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which he must possess a competent knowledge, whether he is ambi- 
tious of gaining the highest honours, or whether he is satisfied with 
the smallest quantum of learning which will carry him safely 
through the schools. We allude to the study of divinity. Every 
candidate is expected to have read the four gospels in the original 
language, so as to be able to construe any part of them: he will 
also have to answer questions connected with the Bible history, 
and he must have studied the thirty-nine articles of the church 
of England. This foundation of ee knowledge is absolutely 
indispensable ; and there is a remarkable difference between this 
and every other part of the examination. If a person should 
betray the greatest ignorance of the four classical authors which 
he has selected, still the examiners persevere with him tothe end, 
and it is not till or have tried him upon every point that they 
pronounce him insufficient, and refuse to sign his testimonial. But 
this is not the case when the deficiency is in religious knowledge : 
this part of the examination takes precedence of every other ; 
and if the examiners are not satisfied with the candidate upon 
this point, they “ee no farther ; the failure is insurmountable ; 
and no scholarship or science, not even the scanning of a Greek 
verse, or the solution of a geometrical problem, can atone for this 

Such is the nature of an examination where the smallest quan- 
tum of learning is exhibited necessary to obtain a degree; and our 
readers may easily understand from this, what is required of those 
who aim at academical honours. The examination in each case 
is substantially the same. A knowledge of divinity, as was stated 
above, is equally required from all. Logic also, and translation 
from English into Latin, enters into every examination whether 
honours are sought for orno. The candidate for honours possesses 
_ the same privilege of naming his own books; but the examiners 
__ have also the power of trying him in any other, and both parties 
_ are generally anxious to have recourse to this test. The course 
- of reading, which if successfully pursued will place a man in the 
_ first class, will necessarily vary according to the taste of different 

scholars : but we may state generally that no candidate is likely 
_ to find himself in the first class, unless he can satisfy the examin- 
ers upon the following points. He must have one or more 
_ treatises of Aristotle, viz. his ethical or rhetorical works, and be 
_ able to give an analysis of the argument. He must have studied 
_ the historians of Greece and Rome, and must show himself not 
_ Only critically acquainted with the language of these authors, but 
_ he must understand and retain in his memory the general scope, 
_ as well as the detail of ancient history. The works of the’ best 
_ Greek and Latin poets also form an important part of his examina- 
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tion ; and so far is the university of Oxford from taking the hint 

concerning the barren and useless nature of prosody, that a critical 

knowledge of the Greek language has of late years been more and 

more rigorously exacted as a test of scholarship, and as a pass- 
to academical distinction. 

We have thus far only considered the classical part of the 
examination. It remains for us to state that the study of mathe- 
matics may also place a man in the first class; not that he can 
gain this honour by mathematics alone ; for what has been stated 
above as the minimum of classical learning, is required of the 
mathematician as well as of every other candidate. It is this 
which in fact entitles him to his degree ; and his mathematical 
studies are a voluntary addition of his own, no part of which is 
required of him, and which he brings into the schools with the 
sole view of gaining academical honours. In this respect there is 
no distinction at Oxford between mathematical and classical profi- 
ciency. A first class is open to candidates in either branch of ° 
knowledge ; it rests with each individual to make his own choice; 
and not a few have had their names recorded in the first class of 
discipline mathematice et physica, as well as the litera huma- 
niores. 

Beside the distinction which is to be gained by an examination 
in the schools, four prizes are distributed annually for the best 
compositions in verse and prose. A fifth has been added in the 

nt year for a theological essay ; but the four others have been 
established for many years. The best Latin and the best Eng- 
lish poem obtain the prize among the under-graduates: and the 
bachelors of arts have two subjects proposed to them for an 
English and Latin essay. The list of subjects will show that the 
Latin essay generally involves some question of Greek or Roman 
history ; and the English essay turns upon some point of criticism 
and taste, or of the moral and political relations of man. 

Such is a brief outline of the studies pursued at Oxford ; and 
when we have stated what is the lowest degree of learning neces- 
sary for the schools, it must be remembered that for three years 
previous to his examination, every student has been in constant 


- attendance upon college lectures and acquiring information upon 


the subjects described above. It is said, however, by the opponents 
of our universities, that nothing solid or valuable is learned in 
these venerable establishments. We are told that “ there is 
really no medium between almost entire idleness, and such skill 
in making Greek and Latin verses as would astonish a first-rate 
German commentator; and such readiness in solving difficult 
problems as would surpass the belief—certainly far exceed the 
power of Sir Isaac Newton, were he again to visit the banks of 
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the Granta.”— They have no classes where hundreds daily 
resort to imbibe the learning of ancient, and the science of modern 
times: a few distinguish thesiatlinte by useless expertness and 
nimbleness of aslo rather than by na 7 very solid learn- 
ing ; the great body learn little or no sid direst leads 
us to notice two points of difference univer- 
sities and those of Scotland and the continent. mean the 
method of teaching, and the subjects taught. In the Scotch and 
continental universities the system of i inatmnition is the following. 

A young man takes lodgings in the town, and having decided a > 

his line of study, he goes upon certain days to the room or hall 

where professors deliver lectures _ those branches of knowledge 

_ which he intends to cultivate. yond these public discourses 

_ there is no intercourse whatever between a professor and his class ; 

he is not expected to superintend their studies, or to inquire into 
their progress and and attainments; and the young man is left 
enti rele to himself as to the use which he makes of the lectures 
which he hears. The system at Oxford is altogether different. 

The young man becomes attached to a particular college, to the 

_ discipline and regulations of which he is held amenable. | He is 

consigned to the care of some particular tutor, who not onl 

_ instructs all his pupils collectively, but examines each of them 

_ separately from time to time, acquaints himself with their learn- 

_ ing and application, and prepares them for the examination in 

the schools, which is to close their academical career. We shall 

_ have occasion to consider presently which of these two —— e 
_ best adapted for the formation of moral and social habits: 

_ present we shall only observe, that when it is objected to Oxford 
that it has no classes, ‘‘ where hundreds daily resort to imbibe 
the learning of ancient, and the science of modern times,’ the 
assertion is either intended to mislead, or it is advanced in igno- 
rance and mistake. It is not the system of Oxford to teach the 
peculiar studies of the place in classes where hundreds congregate 
together to hear public pata It is perhaps difficult to decide 
which of the two systems is best suited to impart knowledge, and 

_to impress it lastingly upon the mind. They can at least only be 
compared in those branches which are taught in either manner. 

A tutor at Oxford does not profess to teach his pupils chemistry 

or political economy ; and therefore it is useless to inquire whether 
the private or public mode of tuition is best calculated for teach- 
ing those sciences. But classical learni is taught in the 
Scotch colleges by public lectures, and in Oxford by the aan 
‘private between tutor and pupil, 
‘might hope to find a point of comparison ; but not 
the advantage of hearing lectures upon Greek sails ‘Der 
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is ture at Glasgow and Aberdeen, we do not pretend to understand 
eT the process by which hundreds of students can become classical 
: scholars by hearing public lectures. We only know that the 
world ih general does not imagine that critical scholarship is 
| taught very successfully in those celebrated academies. When 
Ad, the scholars of the continent speak of their brethren in Great 
Britain, they speak of Gaisford and Elmsley, of Porson and Blom- 
fa. field ; but we fear that they have heard little of the public lec- 
a: tures given by Greek professors at Glasgow and Aberdeen. 

fh We are told, indeed, that even in the department of classical 
ae learning the professors of Oxford and Cambridge neglect their 
‘je duty ; that their offices were originally instituted for the purpose 
Lop of public lectures ; and that these lectures have long since ceased 
ji to be given. We again repeat that this is not the mode of instruc- 


tion pursued now ; and many professorships have been established 
subsequently to the discontmuance of regular and constant lec- 
tures. In these cases it was the intention of the founder that 
lectures should be given precisely in the manner which is pursued | 
at present; that is, that a short course of lectures should be 
delivered once or twice a year, by which a man might learn the 
outline of the science without neglecting the more important 
a studies of the place. To say that such professors neglect their 
Bit | duty is manifestly unjust. It is not the practice, but the principle: 


since a professor of Greek at Oxford delivered public lectures: 
4 the present professor certainly never did. But is it to be tolerated 
ae that he should be charged with neglecting his duty? He was 
; appointed, we conceive, to promote the cultivation of classical _ 
learning: and are the works which he has published no proof 
that he has fulfilled his duty ? These perhaps are little read by the 
patrons of the new university in London ; and it is useless to appeal _ 
to them as a proof that the Greek professorship at Oxford is not 
at present a sinecure. These gentlemen also know little of the » 
labour of superintending the university press, and directing its . 
Herculean labours. If they were acquainted with this, and with 
the other literary concerns which pass through the hands of the 
professor, they would perhaps not think that he is negligent in 
promoting classical learning, or that his services are o 
4 with the munificent salary of forty pounds a year. 4 
BY Among all the charges which are brought against the university 
hie of Oxford, none is more absurd than the assertion that nothing 


4 which should be objected to: and whether the professorships have | 
™ been established two years or two centuries, we are prepared to. 
4 maintain, that as a principle of education much more lasting good 
- is effected by the young man not being driven to acquire bindosoel 
Ki ing in a public lecture room, We know not how long it may be 
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' js learnt ‘there beyond a proficiency in making verses. This 
limitation of classical learning to the rules of prosody and metre, 
can only proceed from ignorance of one or twokinds—an ignorance 
_ of classical learning itself, or of the manner in which it is taught 
‘at Oxford... If the oer really know nothing more of Greek 

and Latin than what they learned at school, we candidly acknow- 


: ledge that we are not writing for them: but if they have not 
been informed of the manner in which the €lassics are taught in 
| Oxford, though we blame them for abusing a system which they 
do not understand, yet we will endeavour to give them some 
_ information which may save them from making similar mistakes 
_in future. We have already explained what books are necessary 
to be read for an examination in the schools ; and we have also 
| observed, that for three years previous to the examination, the 
, same books form the subjects of college lectures.. Thus for three 
years of their lives, at a period when the mind is perhaps most 
capable of receiving impressions, the young men are maki 
themselves acquainted with ancient history, with the philosophic 
systems of Aristotle and Cicero, and with those models of taste 
eS composition which have been left us by the poets of Greece 
and Rome. And yet we are to be told that nothing is acquired 
at Oxford, but “‘ useless expertness and nimbleness of display.” 
We know not what may be considered useless in certain quarters; 
ut we humbly conceive, that the studies mentioned above are 
ore suited to furnish the reader with lasting amusement, to 
nable him to bear his part in conversation, and, if his station in 
ife or his inclination be such, to qualify him for the bar or the 
senate, than an acquaintance with dubious metaphysics, or the 
nflicting theories of political economists. Such subjects have 
thei use, and a gentleman may find his account in learning their 
principles : but the directors of education at Oxford cannot forget 
that they have a sacred deposit put into their hands; that < 
bree and gentry of England, that persons of-all professions. 
and all ranks commit to them their children, the dearest pledges’ 
of their confidence, and that they expect those children to be 
taught something beyond abstract sciences, something which will 
fit them for the active and honourable employments of life, which 
will improve the heart as well as the lead and send them forth 
lato the world not as philosophers and theorists, but as honest 
straight-forward men, as enlightened English gentlemen, Ls 
Tn alluding to metaphysics and. political economy, we: have — 
touched, we believe, upon one of the ee > objections which — 
is brought against the Oxford system, The university is re- 
peatedly censured for neglecting noble sciences, and she is. 
accused of keeping her in a profound and monkish 
‘VOL, 11, B 
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ignorance of the developement of genius and the mareh of mind. 
te is true, perhaps, that these and similar expressions are not 
much of in the schools of Oxford. ‘It being the principle 
of that place not to teach every thing, but to select some parti- 
cular’ branch of knowledge ; which the abilities of eye 
student may be tried, as by a common standard. She has fixed 
upon classical literature and mathematics: the_ one, she thinks, 
is sufficient to exercise the head, while she is sure that the other 
will store and improve the mind. Her objectors are not contented 
with condemning her for neglecting other sciences, but they con- 
fidently assign the cause of this neglect, and say that it proceeds 
from a jealous fear, lest an introduction of new light should 
interfere with the monopoly of education which the universities 
now enjoy. Thus we were told several years ago, that a lecture 
= litical economy would not be tolerated within the walls 
Oxford. We might say in answer to this, that at that very 
time thé lecturer in modern history was actually delivering a 
course of lectures upon political economy: we might say, that in 
the year 1825, this dangerous and dreaded science ‘was not only 
tolerated, but a professorship of political economy was actuall 
established in Oxford. ‘These facts are perhaps not unimportant, 
if we are to judge of the veracity of our opponents. But we do 
not wish the question to rest upon these grounds. We are not 
afraid of maintaining the position, that the studies pursued at Ox- 
ford are likely to produce, and have produced more solid and 
substantial fruits than speculations upon the origin of ideas, ot 
upon the monied and commercial interests of men. The univer- 
sity of Oxford is not afraid of lectures upon political economy; 
but she does not think that they are indispensable, or even of 
general use. Her principle, as we observed above, is first to 
teach men religion, and secondly to make them gentlemen. She 
does not object to any or all her members rang) a gentle- 
manly knowledge of any science: and she is glad that while 
man is following the peculiar studies of the place, he may have 
an of laying a foundation of other 
which he may subsequently build. It is not therefore 
tem to make men chemists, anatomists, or lawyers, though 
she secures the talents of able men, who deliver lectures upon 
chemistry, anatomy, and law. We had'thought that the princi- 
le and ‘the practice of Oxford in this tespect were generally 
wh. But when we find it brought as a proof of the super'- 
ority of London over Oxford, that medicine can only ‘be taught 
in a great city ; and still farther when it is said, that “the fine 
arts can nowhere be taught except in the grand resort of. artists, 
the great mart of their productions,” we are at a loss whether to 
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_ meet the observation with an argument or with a smile. What 
doating son of alma mater ever dreamed, that during his three 


under-graduate years he was to be taught by his tutor to feel a 
pulse or to roent corchert The notion is ridiculous: and the 
person who brought the objection knew that he was combating 
a shadow. He knew it) also when he wrote the following 
sentence :—* The most bi churchman can never get over 
this. He may cast out his panegyrics upon the antiquity of 
the old foundations—lose himself in rhapsodies upon the sacred 
haunts of the muses on Isis and the Cam, and mutter his i 

cations against all who profanely imagine other places of instrue- 
tion. But he never can pretend to teach as much surgery as 
would enable him to have a broken head dressed, ty medicine 


enough to cure himself: of a surfeit, certainly Savers: 
by 


enough to exhibit his features better than the signs of 

and Bishop Blaise represent them. For these branches of learn- 

ing the universities are, and ever must be, utterly useless: 

and to’ pretend them ‘im such is the 

im osition””? ovr 
f we were inclined to adopt the elegant and temperate ; ‘étyle 

of this sentence, the term imposition might perhaps be applied 


with more’ truth to certain places, where ‘it ts. pretended that 


ry and medicine are taught, where degrees in medicine are 


| conferred without any examination of the candidate's attainment. 


and. where a diploma is looked upon) as any test of know 

ledge, although obtained place where: hundreds resort to 
public lectures, and imbibe the science of modern times.» But 
the university of Oxford never did pretend to make surgery or 
medicine part of her academical studies, ° The writer must have 
known that she does not: and if he really thought that she: pre- 


tends to teach the art of painting, we ola only ity the‘ persoris 
Whovare in the habito reading and admiring fi 


s lucubrations. 
We again repeat, that public lectures upon and 
fessional subjects are considered’ in Oxford:as an’ ap 

the stadies of the place, not as a component ‘part of ‘the Aetis 
themsélves® they aré the not the of learning. 
Plutarch, or whoever wrote the ‘treatise upon education ascribed 
to him, would perhaps have approved of this principle, when he 


said, “ That the son‘of a freeman may prati ‘Cats. 


with miscellaneous knowledge, but ‘he should learn’ sach ‘th 
in a cursory manner, just so a9 to give hid a taste” “and ‘he 


by way of illustration, “It is @ fine thing to visit several cities, — 


but it is Our interest to séttle in the best.” 


We have said, that the university of Oxford hes? sleuys ll 


‘anxious to engage the talents of able men for her public lectures: 
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and the “Commentaries” of Blackstone, and the prelections 
of Louth will show that neither have her professors disappointed 
her, nor have their productions perished with them. If we come 
to the present day, we should not be afraid of maintaining our 
assertion. 

Mr. Brande of London thought fit some time ago to inform 
the world that chemistry, as a branch of education, was either 
entirely neglected, or, what is beer om worse, superficially. and 
imperfectly taught in the English universities. We have 
said that chemistry never was, and we trust that it never will 
be a branch of education at Oxford: as to the superficial and 
imperfect teaching of it, the calumny was amply refuted by the 
late professor. The geological lectures of Oxford would perhaps 
satisfy the wishes even of those who recommend classes, where 
hundreds may resort to imbibe the science of modern times. 
But though Oxford is justly proud of such professors, we imagine 
that she rests her hopes of doing substantial good upon what we 
have already named as the peculiar studies of the place; and 
we will now say a few words upon the study of divinity. 

-' The introduction of divinity into the schools as an_indis 

able part of every examination, will cause some merit to be given 
to Oxford by all who have not yet learnt to identify religion with 
bigotry, and to think that both are to be proscribed as the signs 
of a weak and unenlightened mind. The portion of theological 
learning which is required of every candidate for a degree, has 
been already stated ; and we feel it a duty to expose the falsehood 
of an assertion, which has been widely circulated and never yet 
retracted, concerning the study of divinity at Oxford. The writer, 
after noticing the clamour which had been raised at excluding 
divinity from the new university in London, makes this remark: 
* As to excluding theology, whereby it was said the youth were 


to be trained up without religious instruction, which of the lay 


youth, we would ask, at Oxford or Cambridge, ever attends or 
thinks of attending a single lecture on divinity? The handful 
destined for the church, no doubt, go to such lectures on theo- 
logical matters as are there delivered: and so of necessity must 
the clerical young men of the new university go to some lectures 
on the same subjects, wherever they are to be heard. But what 
young man of fortune, or what youth intended for the armyor 
for the bar, ever entered the door of a divinity-lecture room in 
either university ?”’ In this sentence there is either intentional 
mistatement, or unpardonable ignorance. The writer had heard 
something of an annual course of lectures, delivered by the 
regius aeons of divinity, which are attended by those persons 
ouly who are destined for the church. He chooses to call these 
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a handful, though the annual average considerably exceeds two 
hundred: but what is to be thought of the credit due to his 
assertions, when it is known to be a fact, that in every college in 
Oxford there are regular lectures in divinity, which every mem- 
ber of the college is obliged to attend, whatever may be his future 
destination in life? During every term of his triennial residence 
in Oxford, there is not a week in which the young man of 
fortune, and the youth intended for the army or the bar, does 
not attend lectures in divinity; not, as in other places, where 
the lecturer is the sole speaker, and all the rest are listeners : but 
every pupil is expected to take his part, and to testify his own 

by’answering such questions as the lecturer may think 
fitto put to him. The sentence quoted above is exactly such as 
would be written by a patron of the new university, where 
instruction is to be given by public lectures. It is highly pro- 
bable, that under such a system, the young men of fortune, (if 


. any should be found there,) and the youth intended for the army 


or the bar, would not volunteer their attendance at lectures upon 
divinity ; but the university of Oxford does not allow that attend- 
ance at divinity lectures should. be optional; neither does she 
inquire into the future destination of the young men; and 
impart or withhold religious knowledge, according as she may 
think it necessary. She considers that such knowledge is neces- 
sary for every one; and when it is known, that young men of 
all ranks and prospects in life present themselves in the schools 
as candidates for degrees, it is absurd to say that religious 
knowledge is confined to persons intended for the church. 

The same writer continues thus :—‘ We venture to assert, 
without the least fear of being contradicted, by the fact or the 
reason, that there is absolutely no religion taught and no atten- 
tion to its observances inculcated, by the mere existence of 
divinity lectures, and the compliance with certain outward 
forms: and that whatever is learnt or imbibed of this sort at 
either university, is through the operation of private instruction.” 
It is in vain to urge, that the writer has here made the proper 
distinction between public lectures and private instruction ; he 
has staked his credibility upon the assertion, that none of the lay 

uth attend a single lecture on divinity, and that there is abso- 
utely no religion taught by divinity lectures. Both these posi- 
tions are entirely and absolutely false: the one involves a 
question of fact: for a refutation of the other, we refer to the 
examinations in the schools, and to the chaplains of our bishops, 
who can best tell whether religion is taught by divinity lectures 
at Oxford. We repeat, that if this writer means that divinity is 
hot taught by public lectures, in his sense of the expression, 1, ¢, 
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in classes where hundreds may resort to listen to a professor, we 
acknowledge it to be true, and we rejoice in the fact. We do 
not pretend to be acquainted with the system of divinity lectures 
in the universities of Scotland: but we have heard something of 
these lectures upon the continent; and what we know of the 
modern divinity of Germany, makes us rejoice that a lecture- 
room in Oxford is not made a theatre of display for the acuteness 
and originality of rival theologians. Where the lectures are con- 
fined, as they are in Oxford, to the scriptures themselves, or the 
expository works of our ablest divines, and while the business of the 
tutor is to ascertain the proficiency of his pupils, not to exhibit 
his own talents, we have some security for the soundness and 
uniformity of the religion which is taught. But in the German 
universities, every professor appears to think it is duty to furnish 
his class with something new. There is among them all a 
curious and speculating spirit, a leaven of philosophy and scepti- 
cism, which has well nigh excluded all idea of revelation, and 
has left the Bible in the midst of them as a book designed to 
exercise their ingenuity, upon which each one may build upa 
theory of his own, more novel and more fanciful than the former. 
We know that this rational and enlightened theology is highly 
approved of in certain quarters ; but we are well assured, that 
church-of-Englandism, as it is insultingly and absurdly called, 
with all its prejudices and all its bigotry,— 


“Curius quid sentit, et ambo 
_ Scipiada, quid Fabricius manesque Camilli,”’ 


is a far happier state of things for society at large, and for the 
souls of individuals, than that unsettled system of doubts and 
fears, that alternation of new lights and gloomy despondency, 
which is sure to visit the death-bed of the sceptic, if it has not 
been agitating him long before. | ' 

While we are upon the subject of divinity, we may ‘notice 
another objection brought against education at Oxford, viz. that 
it is exclusively in the hands of clergymen. It is said indeed, 
that this defect is not peculiar to the universities, but. that 
throughout the kingdom no person thinks of committing his child 
to any one else, but a clergyman of the church of England. 
This, we are told, is a radical defect in English education. We 
are sorry to find, that the whole kingdom has been suffering for 
sO many centuries from a system which is so extremely vicious 
in principle and in practice. It seems natural to ask, what 1s 
the cause of this preference being given to the clergy? Is their 
influence so great, do they exercise such a tyranny over the 
minds of our lay nobility and gentry, that no person dares to 
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interfere with their undue monopoly ? The question must he 
answered by persons more competent than ourselves, Iflaymen 
are more fit than ecclesiastics to, educate youth, we see no 
earthly reason why education should not long ago have passed 
into their hands: and the fact of its not having done so is some 
sort of proof at least, that public opinion is in favour of clergy- 
men being on the whole the most general depositaries of useful 
learning. But, perhaps, though this has been the opinion in 
England for centuries, it may have been reserved for modern 
philosophers to expose the error of it. There is no law or 
statute, as far as we know, which hinders a layman from issuing, 
his cards and opening an academy for the receptacle of young 
gentlemen. We suspect, that there would be one objection to it, 
and that moreover it is this objection, which hinders the practice 
from being general at present: we mean, that the lay school- 
master at the end of the year, would find his bedrooms and: his 
pockets sadly empty. We are not philosophers, and do not eg 
to investigate causes; but we are satisfied with the fact, that the 
nobility and gentry of England, when they want a tutor for their 
sons, a man who is to superintend their morals and improve 
their minds, do not look out for liberal philosophers, but for a 
well-bred and regularly educated clergyman of the church of 
England. 

We allow that in Oxford, the tutors are generally, we might 
almost say invariably, clergymen: and we again appeal to what 
we laid down as the two principles of Oxford education, and ask 
whether a clergyman is not as likely as a layman to teach 
religion to his pupils and to make him a gentleman. If it was 
part of the Oxford system to make men physicians, surgeons, 
and painters, as some persons absurdly and ignorantly suppose, 
it might not seem so intelligible, why the teachers of these arts 
and sciences should all be in holy orders. But it is singular, 
that the list of professors at Oxford supplies a direct contradic- 
tion to the assertion, that every branch of education is in the 
hands of the clergy. In the university of Oxford there are 
twenty-five professors. Of these, it will perhaps be conceded, 
that the regius and Margaret professors of divinity may safely 
and consistently be clergymen. We might not unnaturally 
expect the same of the professor of Hebrew, and the two pro- 
fessors of Arabic: but it so happens, that one of the latter is a 
layman. Beside these there remain, twenty professors, whose 

uits may be divided into those ofa literary and a scientific 
kind. There is certainly no necessity for scientific lectures to be 
in the hands of clergymen ; and we are perhaps stating what is 
not generally known, when we say, that of these twenty professors 
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twelve are laymen: or if we take the whole list of twenty-five 
twelve are clergymen, and thirteen are laymen. We 
do not make this statement, as thinking it of much importance ; 
for we see no reason, why a clergyman who is resident in Oxford 
may not make himself master of any science as easily as a lay- 
man; nor why, if he reside elsewhere, he may not come up 
periodically to Oxford, and deliver his course of lectures. We 
only mention the fact as enabling our readers to judge whether 
there is that jealous and monopolizing spirit among the priests 
of Oxford, which some popular writers have not scrupled to 
ascribe to them. 


We shall perhaps be expected to say a few words concerning 
the mathematical pursuits of Oxford; and when it is said that 
nothing else is learnt there but the art of scanning and construct- 
ing verses, we might lay some stress upon the fact of mathematics 
and classics being put upon a level, as to the admission to acade- 
mical honours. We might also inform these objectors, that there 
are mathematical lectures in all the colleges, which every mem- 
ber is a aes to attend up to a certain point ; and if his in- 
clination lead him to go on, he reads mathematics with the tutor 
till the time of his appearing in the schools. We do not, 
however, wish to dissemble, or to make out a specious statement. 
It is undeniable, that mathematics in Oxford are not held in the 
same estimation with classical learning; and we do not pretend, 
that the reading which will place a mathematician in the first 
class in Oxford is equal to that which is necessary for a senior 
wrangler at Cambridge. It would be invidious to enter into a 
comparison between the two universities: and an investigation 
into the relative attraction and utility of mathematics and classics 
would lead us into a wide digression. But, if we may borrow the 
language of modern times, these two branches of learning are 
ce Bo caw at Oxford to the benefit of a free trade : we 
know of no bonus which is given to the importation of classics, 
nor of any restrictions which are laid upon mathematics. It is 
true, that a cannot be taken without some portion of 
classical knowledge, whereas an examination in mathematics is 
perfectly optional. But what we have described above as the 
minimum of Greek and Latin requisite for the schools, cannot be 
said to interfere materially with the pursuits of the mathemati- 
cian ; and the honours to 4 acquired by either study are precisely 
the same. Still, however, the proportion of mathematicians in 
Oxford is extremely small ; and it cannot be said that the study 
is pursued with much eagerness or any great success. Classics 
seem to be the staple commodity of the place ; and for some 


reason or other, the same soil which is suited to the growth of 
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the one, if not decidedly adverse, is at least not congenial to the 
other.. May we not venture to conclude that there is somethi 
in classical pursuits more generally attractive to the youthfu 
mind, than in what Burke was used to describe as the dry-bones 
of diagrams? We do not wish to depreciate the study of mathe- 
matics. On the contrary, we believe that what are called pure 
mathematics are as well suited to exercise the head, to 
strengthen the reasoning powers, as logic itself: and the experi- 
ments of natural philosophy are not only amusing to the eye, 
but deeply convincing to the mind, and in their practical appl 
cation may be made extensively useful to the human race. But 
all sciences must have their beginning : and we confess that we 
are not surprised that the elements of geometry have seemed 
tedious and uninteresting to many persons, who, so far from bei 
indolent or stupid, have cheerfully consumed their midnight oll 
in tracing the events of ancient history, or in following the flights 
of the classic muse. Upon the whole, we may not be going too 
far in saying, that though mathematics may make a man inde- 
pendent of society, and furnish him with never-failing company 
when alone in his closet, yet if he wish to bear his part in con- 
versation, or in the great political drama of life, he will find the 
main storehouse of his resources in the learning of the ancients, 
which will at once form his taste, purify his style, and enlarge 
his mind. Our readers will perhaps excuse us for concluding 
this part of the subject with a well-known passage from our great 
biographer :—** The knowledge of external nature, and the 
sciences which that knowledge requires or includes, are not the 
great or the frequent business of the human mind. Whether 
we provide for action or conversation, whether we wish to be 
useful or pleasing, the first requisite is the religious and moral 
knowledge of right and wrong; the rest is an acquaintance with 
the history of mankind, and with those examples which may be 
said to eubedy truth, and prove, by events, the reasonableness of 
opinions. Prudence and justice are virtues and excellencies of 

| times and of all places: we are perpetually moralists, but 


we are geometricians only by chance. Our intercourse with 


intellectual nature is necessary: our speculations upon matter 


are voluntary, and at leisure. Physiological learning is of such 
rare emergence, that one may know another half his life without 
being able to estimate his skill in hydrostatics or astronomy ; 
but his moral’and prudential character immediately appears.” 
—Johnson’s Life of Milton. 

We have devoted so many pages to the studies of Oxford, 
that we must not detain our readers long with the morals and 
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discipline of the place. Much has been said lately in various 
quarters of the profuse expenses into which a young man is led | 
by the system of education at Oxford. There is perhaps some. 
truth in the remark: and if the unavoidable expenses of a resi- 

dence in college are so great as to deter ns of moderate 

income from sending their sons thither, it is undoubtedly a 
subject of regret. But we suspect, that a proper distinction is 

not generally made between the necessary expenses of education 

and those which are superinduced by the fancies and extrava- 

gance of individuals. It is true, that the mere fact of ex- 

travagant habits remaining without a check is itself an evil ; and 

if the sons of the poor man are either tempted to keep pace 

with their wealthier neighbours, or are driven to the mortification 

of seeking inferior society, their residence in Oxford must, in 

some cases, be attended with danger and disadvantage. But let 

the blame be laid where it ought. If a nobleman or gentleman 

chooses to allow his son while at college five hundred or a thou- 

sand pounds per annum, it is most absurd and most unjust that 
he should afterwards turn round upon the authorities of the 

place, and blame them for not restraining his son from spending 

this money in an improper manner. ‘‘ Corrumpi mores in scholis: 
_ putant; nam et corrumpuntur interim: sed domi quoque: et 

sunt multa ejus rei exempla, tam lesz hercle, quam conservate 

sanctissime utrobique opinionis.—Utinam liberorum nostrorum 

mores non ipsi perderemus.’’ (Quintil. Inst. i, 2.) We are quite 

sure, that the heads and governors of colleges are foremost to 
lament the large allowances which are made to young men in 

Oxford. They lament it not only as the means and encourage- 
ment of vicious excesses, but because it takes away from them- 

selves the power of enforcing discipline, and often obliges them 

to have recourse to severe punishments. It must be remem- 
bered, that a young man of eighteen, who is just emancipated 

from school, and who in the society of the world finds himself 
treated as a man, when he goes to college will not submit to the 

restraint or the correction of a schoolboy. It is in vain to say 
that it is the business of a college to restrain and correct him. If 
his parents, instead of cooperating with the authorities of the 
place, supply him with the means of violating its rules, and com- 
plain of the severity of his punishments, let them bear their 

share of the blame. The follies and vices of a young man cannot 

be carried on without money: if he is supplied with a larger 

allowance than will pay his college bills, he is sure to find some 
way of spending it: and till a method is invented of visiting 

childish offences with childish punishments, or of limiting the 
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income of a young man by pri rules, it is most unjust to 
make the university accountable for the profligacy and excess of 
which a profuse expenditure is the only cause. . 
The sum which is absolutely for education at Oxford 
is perhaps not generally known. he customs of different 
colleges may vary in some respects, nor have we taken the 
trouble to inquire into all the different charges; but we happen 
io know, that in one of the larger colleges the expenses of a 
commoner may be estimated at the following rate: he pays to | 
his tutor twelve pounds per annum; so that the whole sum 
which he pays for tuition during the four years preceding his 
taking a degree amounts to forty-eight pounds, and for this he 
has the advantage of attending his tutor’s lectures two or three 
times in a week, of consulting him in private if he require it, 
and as the time of his examination draws near, his interviews are 
more frequent, if not daily, that he may be practised in eve 
exercise necessary for the schools. A small additional sum, 
not exceeding ten pounds, is paid for lectures in mathematics 
and in logic; and this is the whole expense of education ‘which 
is required of a commoner. We have not been favoured with a 
sight of the fees which are to be received at the new London 
university; but we much question whether every branch of 
classical learning, and a competent knowledge of mathematics, 
will be dispensed there at so cheap arate.* It being the custom 
at Oxford, that the young men should live within the walls of a 
college, their lodgings and provisions are furnished by the col 
to which they belong, for which they pay at stated times. In 
the college to which we have alluded, a commoner pays about 
twelve pounds per annum for the rent of his rooms, and his 
other college bills, (including his ordinary meals,) may amount 
to an average of eighty or nmety pounds. Thus, the necessary 
annual expense of a commoner cannot be estimated at more than 
one hundred and twenty pounds; for which, as stated above, he 
is furnished with board and lodging, and with almost daily in- 
struction from his tutor in every branch of learning necessary for 
We are told that there is a great disadvantage’ in the Oxford 
system compared with that of the Scotch universities, and of the 
proposed new university in London; which is, that in Oxford 
young men are allowed to congregate together in colleges, while 
in the other universities they only attend public lectures, and at 


* It may be mentioned, that the seryitors, who are not numerous, ahd who form aa 
order lower than that of commoners, are educated absolutely. for nothing: and. the 
tutors bestow upon them exactly thé same portion of time and attention, without 
receiving any kind of remuneration whatever. 
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other times are under the superintendence of their parents. 
This statement involves such an obvious fallacy, that we should 
have suspected ourselves of misunderstanding it if we had not 
met with sentences like the following: “But suppose it were 
true, which it is not, that Oxford and Cambridge teach religion 
to the youth, is there no difference between young men sent 
away from home, and others kept carefully under your own 
?” And we are told of a parent being “careless enough of 
his children to send them unprotected among other young men 
as entirely left to themselves.’”” ‘These expressions are evidentl 
aimed at the custom of young men living together within the 
walls of a college; and we repeat, that they contain an obvious 
and palpable fallacy. If the persons educated at the London 
university are all natives of London, whose parents continue 
to reside there, then it may be true that such persons “ are kept 
carefully under their own roof.” But if the London university 
become so popular, as we are assured that # must and will 
become, if it ensure such a decided superiority of talent in ev 
branch of useful knowledge, multitudes will naturall flock 
thither from every part of the kingdom. Not only our artists and 
mechanics, but our nobility and gentry, will at length open their 
eyes, and abandoning those antiquated abodes of prejudice and 
ignorance, Oxford and Cambridge, they will send their sons to 
is new fountain of knowl ; and London will become the 
emporium not only of wet and dry goods, but of literature and 
science, and of every thing which exercises the reason and 
improves the mind. But in halcyon days of universal phi- 
losophy, how are the children to be carefully kept under the roof 
of their parents? The parents are perhaps living in the north 
or in the west, and the son has secured to himself a cheap and 
commodious lodging in the vicinity of that favoured spot where 
all knowledge is concentrated and dispensed in public lectures. 
Now we have yet to learn that if a young man is sent to London 
to learn philosophy, he is thrown upon a spot where his morals 
and his principles are in the greatest security, s Oxford and Cam- 
bridge may have their scenes of vice; but so, we imagine, has 
the metropolis also. Young men living together in colleges may 
initiate and encourage each other in profligate habits: and so, 
we imagine, may young men lodging in London, who pass a few 
hours in the morning in public lecture-rooms, and have all the 
rest of the day to themselves. Unless a separate university and 
separate lectures are established in every town, nay, in every 
village, in England, all that is said of young men being kept 
carefully under the roof of their parents is empty talk or wilful 
misrepresentation. The writer of such idle paragraphs would 
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not pretend that the students at Edinburgh or Glasgow are all 
resident in those towns under their parents’ roofs; and if 
are not, if they are living by themselves, subject to no rules and 
amenable to no punishments, who is bold enough to say that 
their morals are in less danger than those of young men who 
congregate in colleges, and who, though they may commit excesses, 
are yet superintended and watched, are limited by college rules 
and college hours, and who know that punishment awaits them if 
they are detected in forbidden practices ? 

After all, let it not be supposed that the members of the 
university of Oxford look with any on or alarm at the foun- 
dation of a new university in London. They, perhaps, smile at 
the sanguine prognostications of some of its advocates ; and if 
the scheme should fail, either in its infancy, or after struggling 
through a few years of inanity and disappointment, they will not 
have to reproach themselves for deluding the public, or for 
blindly following the fantastic whims of theory and experiment. 
Perhaps, indeed, there is one prejudice, which is deeply rooted 
in the university of Oxford ; one which no experience has hitherto 
dispelled—which no new lights and intellectual improvements 
have hitherto inclined them to discard. They do look forward 
with some degree of anxiety to a plan of general education being 
established, of which religion forms no integral and component 
part. They are told indeed, that the London university is “a 
mere day-school, which the young men attend as they would the 
Royal Institution, or Mr. M‘Culloch’s lectures, or a French 
class, or a special pleader, or an attorney, or a fencing master, 
residing all the while at home, and there receiving religious, as 
well as moral instruction from parents and their pastors,’ 
This comparison amuses them, but does not satisfy them: it 
reminds them of 


Grammaticus, Retor, Geometres, Pictor, Aliptes, 
Augur, Scheenobates, Medicus, Magus, omnia novit : 


but why among the omnia novit is religion alone to be neglected 
or left to chance? Such sentences incline them to smile; but 
they are unwilling to laugh at what can only be considered as 
a mean and degrading apology for the systematic exclusion of 
religion. They read with fear and trembling, that “ if the omis- 
sion of theological studies became a matter of necessity, arising 
out of the fundamental principles upon which the new institution 
was to be founded, the exclusion of all forms of worship was 
still more manifestly required by the same rule.” If such indeed 
are the fundamental principles of the new system, or, which is 
nearly the same thing, if the writer of such a sentence is to be 
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one of its chief promoters, then the university of Oxford cannot 
bring herself to wish that such principles may be carried into 
practice. The university of Oxford has then no hesitation in 
saying, that her system is a opposed to this. She 
may be called bigoted and prejudiced ; may be assailed with 
epithet which 1 ignorance and me can employ, but 
Semel will find her reward im diffusing religious knowledge; in 
her as scholars, as gentlemen, and 
raised her warning voice against that fatal philo- 


perce which calls evil , and good evil ; which puts darkness 
for light, and light for arkness. 3 


Art, V.—Memoirs of the of Anspach... Written 
Herself. 2 vols. 1826. 


Evazapetu M, B. A. B.,* Princess Berkeley,’ was born 
pounem daughter of Augustus, fourth Earl of Berkeley, K. T, 
y his Countess, Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Drax, of Char- 
borough, in the county of Dorset, Esq., in eater 1750. She 
Was a seven months’ child, and having been wrapped up ina 
e of flannel and laid carelessly on an arm chair soon after 
birth, narrowly escaped immediate destruction from her great 
aunt, the Countess of Albemarle, a portly woman, who was pre- 
ng to seat herself on that which she imagined to be a cushion, 
a Elizabeth Berkeley learned to dance so early, that she 
was taught upon a table, because the dancing na could not 
stoop to place her hands and feet upon the ground. She grew 
tall in her tenth year, and had auburn hair ; ~ governess taught 
her to make beds; and gave her milk-porrid for breakfast in 
common, and water-gruel if she was unwell. She had a natural 
taste for all fine works, and none for plain work or arithmetic; 
so that in the end her *‘ occupations and the clearness of her ideas 
produced delight in all who knew her, and became the cause of the 
comfort of both her husbands, and the primitive source of her 
eommon sense.’ All these advantages she attributed (and so 
did the well-known lapis Pére Elisée, who once sagaciously 
enough observed to this lady, “ Dieu, comme vos idées sont claires 
et nettes !) to not having been dandied and tossed about, like 
other English children, in her infancy. 


Though Lady Elizabeth was always complimented with phrases 
Quere’ Musice Baccalawrea, and’ Artitm Baccalaurea ? 
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of being quite superior and otherwise gifted by ‘nature, to the 
ree of her sex, she modestly ascribed such compliments or 
zifis to the effects of her edueatton. At Paris, which she visited 
when thirteen, with her mother and sister, her auburn eyes and 
hair were much admired ; this last was one of her greatest beau- 
ties; it was soft as silk, and so long that it reached belowher 
knees : her skin, moreover, Was white, suffused with colour, an, 
when exposed to the sun, covered with freckles. 
_ In France, Lady Elizabeth was called La Petite by the servants, 
and was petted b oo next-door neighbour, the Princess Guiménée, 
because she could speak French. Nothing, howeyer, could excite 
vanity in her, She received instructions in dancing, painting, 
embroidery, and ayy te and her masters, one and all, were 
delighted with her; for although lively to a great degree, the 
instant she was to learn any thing, a deep silence and an ap oan 
tion to her pursuits seized her, so that she generally concluded 
all her lessons with a nervous headach, arising from too great 
attention, 

The handsome Mr. , ata bal masqué at Paris, fell 
upon his knees before Lady Elizabeth, and told her that to see 
her, to love her, and = be miserable, were one and the same 
thing. She did not understand his meaning; and her. mother, 
when he offered settlements, laughed at.him, . On her return to 
England, many other men talked love to her; all of whom she 
disliked ; but she fell in love (though she did’ hot know it till 
many years afterwards) with the Marquis de Fitz-James, who at 
the time was himself making love to Lady Isabella Stanhope, and 
who, on receiving a refusal from that lady, used to come every d 
and cry over his sad story with sa petite cousine as he term 
Lady Elizabeth ;—after all this, Lady Elizabeth married Mr. 
Craven without being i in love with him at all, when she was but 
little more than sixteen. 

Her talents were of the greatest ‘use to her 
re modesty, blushes, and Court manners gained the heart of 
er near country neighbour, the Countess of Denbigh.’ The 
eo of the city of Coventry took a great prepossession in het 
vour—used to. crowd round ‘her carriage, offer her cakes, and 
cry, ‘‘ God bless your pretty face!’ Horace Walpole, Johnson, 
Garrick, and Colman were among her numerous admirers: ‘Sir 
Joshua Reynolds did not conceal his high opinion of her; and 
Charles Fox almost quarrelled with her, use she was.unwill- 
ing to interfere in politics. Dr. Jenner saved her life when she 
was sent by six physicians to Bristol, in order to die ; and amt 
Elizabeth, in return, many years afterwards, erected a ‘mon 
to his memory, with an epitaph of her own writing, = 
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Lord Craven (for such he became at the death of his uncle) 


a had received a promising education ; he had been left at Oxford 
ay till he was one and thitty, to live as he could on eighty ‘pounds a 
nT year. His life was one continued ramble, to hunt in Leicéster- 
ee) shire, to drive the Oxford stage coach, to see a new play in 
i London, and to visit his uncles; he had no taste for music or 


the fine arts ; and he disliked reading any thing but'a newspaper ; 
he spoke once only in Parliament, and then somewhat brielly. 


* Fox never could get me to interfere in polities, although he often 
attempted it. He came to me one day with Lord Abingdon, and 


bids 


lovely wife, he picked up a nymphe galante, the refuse of a captain 
and a colonel, at an inn at. Reading; and as among the other 
qualities of this facile lady, she had that of being a good bottle 
companion—her ascendency soon became unlimited, Its, result, 
enough, was a separation between. Lord Lady 
raven. 
Lady Craven with her youngest child, Keppel, set off for 
Paris; her daughters were left under their father’s care. The 
effect which her husband’s conduct produced upon her was of a 
singular nature, and must be related in her own most expressive 
words : “ Contempt,” says she, “ rose like oil on the surface of 
water, uppermost in my mind, and steeled my heart, while it 
sealed my lips.” *e 
Having fixed herself at Paris, she found that Madame Eliza- 
beth’s milliner was employed by that Princess and the Queen, 
as a spy upon her conduct. The woman who held this honour- 
able o one day acknowl the fact with the following com- 
pliment: ‘“ Vous étes si aimable que je me fie vous ;” and added, 
that the Queen wished Lady Craven to take a house in Versailles, 
in order that she might forget, in the charmis of her society, the 


es exclaimed, ‘A miracle !—a miracle!’ It was in Lord Craven's life- 
time. I inquired what was the cause of his sudden surprise? ‘ Craven,’ 
Lea said he, * who never till yesterday apened his lips in the House of 
any Lords,—spoke.’——‘ Indeed!’ I said, ‘what did he say? for he did 
p ay i not tell me on his return that he had spoken.’ He then described to 
a HH me, with much good humour, a speech which Lord Sandwich had 
ae made, who was the first Lord of the Admiralty, and who ended it by 
| eh. asserting as a fact, what was only his own invention. “Lord Craven 
| ; tb rose, to the astonishment of the whole House, Loud murmurs of 
wh disapprobation at Lord Sandwich’s assertion, had passed into a dee 
ee] silence, to give audience to a Peer about to speak, who before h 
. ee never uttered a word. Lord Craven, looking steadfastly at Lord 
tReet Sandwich, exclaimed, ‘ That’s a lie!’ and immediately ‘sat down 
| ql } again. ‘The House burst out into a convulsion of laughter.” isi 
. f 4, i After living thirteen years in much amity with his young and 
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forms and the falsehoods of courtiers. In return Lady Craven 
told the milliner, that it was not the Prince de S—— (as the 
she mouton suspected) who came so often to see her, for that his 
character was so that she had never permitted him to be 

resented to her; but that it was the Margrave of Anspach, who 
d known her from her childhood, and who had conceived for 
her the same iality that all who had known her from her 
on retained for her. This is the first mention of her future 
-' Madame de Polignac asked the Duke of Dorset a great man 
questions respecting Lady Craven; to all which he answered, 
and he took good care to acquaint her Ladyship with his answer, ) 
that there were twenty women at Court more handsome, mais, 
ur les graces et l'esprit pas une—Marie Antoinette and the 
Pritts ‘lizabeth soon afterwards curtsied to her in the galle 
at Versailles, and said, Restez avec nous, Madame, so that the 
people wondered, and Lady Craven hurried away as fast as she 
could, filled with many reflections. | . 
At Versailles, Lady Craven had cows, and a fine dairy on the 
side of the court of her pavilion, opposite the entrance gate. 
One-day, while she was standing there, a Capuchin friar came 
up, and addressing her, “ Lady Craven, I presume ?” presented a 
letter from her friend, the Duchess de Villhermosa. 


* J begged him to refresh himself, and inquired how he could guess 
that I was Lady Craven? He replied, ‘ From the description which 
the Duchess gave me of your person, and still more so from your 
employment.’ In the course of our conversation, I asked him why the 
wines in general were better in the Abbayes than in other places. He 
then told me the process, which was, that, after the juice of the grape 
was pressed out, it was closed up hermetically, instead of being 
allowed to ferment in the)open vat.’”’—vol. i. p. 115. 


In the autumn of this year, Lady Craven quitted France to join 
her. brother,. Lord Berkeley, at Florence. On her route she 
remarked that the. baths of. Pisa were kept in good repair ;. that 
Pisa itself is contiguous to Lucca, and that the leaning tower proves 
that fancy is often mistaken for taste. At Florence she was 
highly gratified with the Venus de Medicis, which corresponded 
with the ideas she had formed of it.—‘ The Venus de Medicis 
resembles a rose which appears at the earliest dawn, and vanishes 
with the rising sun. She is entering upon that age when the 
vessels of the body begin to distend, and when the bosom takes 
its consistent form. In contemplating her attitude, 1 figure to 
myself that Lais, whom Apelles instracted, and by whom he was 
fascinated.”"—The Niobe exceeded her expectation ; but 
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the Apollo disappointed her; “ it had not altogether the com- 
manding look of the God of day.” And yet in another place she 
observes with some difference of judgment ; ‘“‘ The most exact 
idea of perfect manly beauty is characterised in the Apollo 
Belvidere. This god unites the dignity of maturity with the 
delicacy of youth. He appears to glow with health, and his 
brightness is like that of Aurora, There is a sublimity of cha- 
racter which impresses a claim of the highest rank.” Of another 
celebrated group, her ladyship remarks, with no inconsiderable 
knowiedge of comparaiive anatomy, ‘ The epidermis of the 
Laocoon, to use the expression,” (Qu. what expression ?) is like 
the skin of the first Greeks, which was not distended by the use 
of the bath, nor relaxed by the repeated rubbing which the 
Romans employed when rendered effeminate by luxury,” Again, 
‘* The effervescent blood from the bite of the serpents, is carried 
with rapidity to the bowels, and through every part of the body.” 
Venice and Vienna were her next séjowrs. The Emperor sent 
her word by his Minister, Prince Kaunitz, that he never had seen 
any woman with so modest and dignified a deportment, and 
one of his own houses to be prepared for her reception, 

Lady Craven immediately replied, that it was not in her power to 
stay, and forthwith set off for Russia. , 


** The emperor had no wife, and the opinion which he had formed of 
me, and which was repeated over all Germany, terrified me; and, 


fearful lest injurious reports should be spread of me, which was what I 
could not bear.”’—vol. i. p. 132. 


Lady Craven continued her yom | through Warsaw, which, 
as she justly remarks, “ lies on the Vistula, and is almost in the 
centre of Poland.” , 


‘« The Polish ladies are very vigilant over the conduct of their daugh- 
ters, and intrigues are not so easily carried on here as in England ; and 
in some districts, (which is perfectly ridiculous !) they are {forced to 
wear little bells, both before and behind, in order to proclaim where 
they are and what they are doing.” —vol. i. p. 148. 


Unencumbered by this troublesome appendage, Lady Craven, 
on to St. Petersburg, Moscow, Constantinople, and 
through Greece back by Vienna to London. Hence she accom- 
panied the Margrave of Anspach to Franconia, where the joy of 
the Margravine at seeing her was very great. 
Christian-Frederick-Charles- Alexander, Margrave of Branden- 
burg, Anspach, and Bareith, Duke of Prussia, Count of Sayn,, 
was born in 1736. _ His mother was eldest sister of Frederic the 
Great, and Queen Caroline, wife of George IL, was only sister to, 
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his father. He was carefully educated at the expense of the 
English monarch, and “ his young mind received great stimulus 
tol in the year 1748, when he travelled into Holland 
with MM. Bobenhausen and Bebra, his gentlemen of the bed- 
_ chamber, where he remained till 1750,” in this ‘* seat of learn- 
_ ing” he acquired “ his desire of universal knowl filtered 
_ through the maxims infused by the academicians of Erlangen,” 
_ At the age of fifteen he was married to a Princess of Saxe 
_ Cobourg, who “ was born with an inward defect of bodily consti- 
tution ;” but nevertheless from whom he never would consent to 
bedivorced. In 1757, he succeeded to his paternal Margraviate ; 
in 1769 to that of Bareith, both of which, on his death without 
an heir, were to become annexed to the crown of Prussia. 
Christian-Frederick-Charles-Alexander was a great breeder 
both of horses and cows. Lady Craven after her fixture at his Court 
assisted him in these pursuits, and took much pains in manufac- 
turing his cheese and butter. The Germans, however, were 
jealous of these innovations. Her ladyship never suggested any 
thing, but did voluntarily every thing which she thought would 


| cheer his hours. Among others she turned an old riding-house 


into a theatre, and formed a corps dramatique from the young 
nobility. 

Before Lady Craven arrived, Mademoiselle de Clairon a 
celebrated French actress had become acquainted with the 
Margrave 

“ Well aware of the candour of this prince, of his noble and unaf- 
fected simplicity, of the tender and constant interest which her society 
must excite if her plans were well arranged, she determined at once 
to effect a superiority over his heart, which she knew must, from his 
unfortunate situation, be vacant. She resolved, therefore, on visiting 
Anspach, and on sacrificing herself, as she averred, for the happiness 
of a sovereign, and for the glory of a nation. Under the pretence of 
disinterested affection, she therefore quitted Paris, to extend her 


sensibility over a soul which she well knew was capable of the utmost 
refinement.” —vol. i, pp, 205, 206, 


Under these circumstances she had openly lived with him as his 
mistress, but stung to the quick by Lady Craven’s superior ascen- 
dency, she first expostulated in an angry letter, and then finding 
all her efforts ineffectual, “ she determined to make a merit o 
necessity, to arm herself,” as she said, “ with reason, and to. 
console herself for her sufferings, by wa, her mind those 
comforts which she still possessed.” Furthermore, in explan- 
ation we have nothing to add; for what it was that Mademoiselle 
Clairon determined to do, or what in point of fact she really 
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Mademoiselle de Clairon was the heroine of a marvellous 
story which made a great noise in Paris, and which Lady Craven 
appears implicitly to believe. Among the admirers of the actress, 
was a M. S——., son of a merchant in Bretagne. Her rejecti 
of his offers drove him into melancholy, under the effect of 
which he died, having in his last moments in vain requested the 
object of his adoration to see him once more :— 


“ Clairon was at the time living in the Rue de Bussy, near the 
Rue de Seine and the Abbaye St. Germains. On the evening of that 
day, the mother of Clairon and many friends were at supper with her. 
She had just finished a song, when, as the clock struck eleven, the 
most piercing ery succeeded. Its doleful modulation and its length 
astonished every one present. She fainted away, and remained in 
that state a considerable time. Some endeavoured to joke with her 
when she recovered, by saying that the signals of her rendezvous 
were rather too loud; but the pallid hue of her countenance, and the 
tremour which remained, put an end to these remarks, and proved 
that she was ignorant of what it might be. She entreated some one 
of the party to remain with her during the night. Her friends rea- 
soned with her on the nature of this cry ; and it was agreed for some 
of them to watch in the street, in order to ascertain, if it should be 
heard again, what was the cause and who the author of it. 

* Her friends, her neighbours, and even the police, heard the same 
cry, at the same hour, always underneath her windows, and appearing 
always to proceed from the air. She was convinced that it was made 
only for herself. She rarely supped in town; but when she did, it 
was generally heard, and sometimes even in the streets, when she was 
returning home from any party. All Paris was acquainted with this 
history, and it was a subject of general conversation. After various 
scenes of this kind, it ceased for some months, and she imagined that 
she had got rid of it; but she was mistaken. 

' “ Having proposed to accompany Madame Grandval to Versailles, 
to see a spectacle which was to be exhibited there, she found a diff- 
culty in obtaining lodgings. At three o’clock in the morning, she 
offered that lady to partake of her bedroom, which contained two 
beds, that had been prepared for her in the avenue of St. Cloud. She 
accepted her proposal; and when she got into bed, Clairon prepared 
to enter hers. Whilst her femme-de-chambre was undressing her, she 
said pleasantly to her,‘ We are now at the end of the world: it is 
dreadful weather ; the cry would find a difficulty in reaching us here.’ 
It instantly pierced their-ears. Madame Grandval imagined that the 
region below had thrown out all its terrors: she ran en chemise from 
the top to the bottom of the house ; and none in the house dared to 
close their eyes the remainder of the night. 

“ Seven or eight days after, whilst in conversation with the society 
which generally surrounded her, when the clock had struck eleven, it 
was followed by the firing of a gun as it were directly into her wit- 
dows. Every one heard the report, every one saw the fire, but the 
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window received no injury; and all concluded that some person had 
made an attempt upon her life, that he had failed, and that it would 
be to take precautions for the future. One of her friends 
flew to M. de Marville, who was lieutenant of police, and his _parti- 
cular friend. They came immediately, and inspected the houses 
opposite to Clairon’s. The street was filled with spies of all kinds ; 
but all their vigilance was ineffectual. Her own house was thoroughly 
examined; and yet, notwithstanding every precaution, this noise was 
heard for three months, the light from the explosion was seen, striking 
always at the same hour, on the same pane of glass, and no one was 
ever able to discover whence it proceeded. This fact has 
marked down in the registers of the polices 
** She now began to be accustomed to this extraordinary phenome- 
non, when one evening, it being very hot, she opened the window, 
and, with a gentleman then present, went out upon the balcony. The 
clock struck eleven ; the report went off, and they were both, from 
the shock, thrown into the apartment, where they were taken up for 
dead. The day following, being requested by Madame Dumesnil to 
be one of a party to a nocturnal feast, which was to be given at her 
house at the Barritre Blanche, she took a fiacre at eleven o'clock, 
with her femme-de-chambre. It was a bright moonlight night, and 
they arrived at the Boulevards, when her femme-de-chambre asked if it 
was not here that M. de S—— died. After all the accounts that they 
had given her, she said it ought to be (pointing with her forefinger) in 
one of those two houses directly opposite to us. From one of them, 
at that very instant, came the report of a gun similar to that which 
had pursued them: it passed across their coach, while the coachman, 
imagining they were attacked by thieves, drove on as fast as he could. 
They arrived at the place appointed, hardly possessing their senses 
and overwhelmed with terror. This was the last time of the fire-arms 
After these explosions there succeeded a most violent clapping of 
hands, given with a certain degree of time, and then redoubled 
These applauses, to which she had been accustomed from the public, 
did not induce her at first to think much of them; but her friends 
did for her. One evening they imagined they were watched: it was 
eleven o’clock; the noise was made under her apartment. It was 
heard, but no one was to be seen; it could be nothing but a conse- 
quence of what had been experienced. To this succeeded melodious 
sounds ; and it appeared as if a celestial voice accompanied her, 
which it frequently did, from the crossway of Bussy, and finished at 
her own door. At length every thing of the kind ceased, after a 
period of two years and a half.”—vol. i. p. 222-223. | 


A lady who attended the unhappy lover on his death-bed, 
afterwards informed her of the following particulars:— 


“ His passion consumed him, and your last refusal hastened his 
death. He counted every minute, when, at half-past ten, his servant 
came to announce decidedly that you would not come. After a few 


moments’ silence, he took my hand, and, with a force of despair which 
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terrified me, ‘ The barbarian!’ he exclaimed, ‘she shall gain nothing 
by her cent I will her even after my death, as I have per- 
secuted her during my life!’ I attempted to calm him ;—but he was 
no more,”—vol. 1. p. 232. 

It. was probably not long after the fall of Mademoiselle Clairon, 
that Lady Craven found it necessary to appear in man’s clothes. 


~The dilemma in which she was placed thereby is amusing :— 


“TI remember, when I was obliged to have a Spanish male dress 


made for me, the Court tailor brought the clothes for me to try ; the 
waistcoat was at least four inches too long for me; my breeches were 


not long enough ; and when [ pointed out to him repeatedly that it 


-would be impossible for me to wear them, he said, “‘ Ca, il fait rien!” 


—** Comment ?’ said I with great emphasis: he replied, “ Si la 
culotte est trop courte, la veste est trop longue, et cela revient a la méme 
chose?’ and as I knew nothing could drive it out of his head, I sent 
him away, gave my suit of clothes to another performer, and had 
quite a new one made for me. 

“ At another time, a nobleman of the Court, looking at some copies 
that were hanging in my room of the Cardinal Virtues, painted by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds for the university of Oxford, asked me what they 
were; to which I answered, * Les Vertus Cardinales, copiées en petit 
d’ apres ceux en grand, que le Chevalier Reynolds avait fait.’ After 


looking at them some time, he said, ‘ Sont-ce des Cardinauz de Rome 


ou des Evéques Anglais, car ils sont de tres-belles figures?’ ’’—vol. i. pp. 
258, 259. 

She had been asked at Florence before this by a Frenchman of 
distinction, whether Sir Joshua Reynolds built St, Paul’s cathedral. 

“Murder and assassination,” remarks her ladyship, in some 
very general reflections, which occupy a greater part of her 
seventh chapter, ‘‘ are not only destructive in themselves, but, 
if possible, still more destructive in their censequences. The 
practice of shedding blood unjustly, and often wantonly, blunts 
conscience, and paves the way to every crime. This obser- 
vation is verified in the ancient Greeks.” Again: “ There is no 
moral principle more evident, than that punishment can only 
be inflicted with justice upon the guilty; and yet in Greece 
(alas! for Greece once more) the involving of the innocent 
with the guilty, in the same punishment, was authorized eyen 
by a positive law.’’—** Money is a species of property of such 
extensive use, as greatly to 1 een the appetite. Money prompts 
men to be industrious ; and the beautiful productions of industry 
and art, rousing the imagination, excite a violent desire for fine 
houses, ornamented grounds, and every thing gay and splendid.” 
“ Hesiod says, that God has placed labour as a guard to virtue. 
Integrity, therefore, ought to be found amongst the industrious. 
I approve of every regulation that tends to prevent idleness.” 
We are not very deeply versed in political economy ; but all this 
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sounds to us like most of the very good writing which we have 
seen in that notable science. If it does not belong to this 
division of knowledge, we are unable to classify it elsewhere. 
The Margrave wished Lady Craven to accompany him to 
Naples, and she “ of course acceded to his proposition.” There 
she gained the heart of the Queen ; and at the same time, by her 
adroitness in killing game, by her skill in horsemanship, and 
her indifference ti hes person in rain, wind, or fatigue, endea 
herself much to the King. The residence at Naples was inter- 
aoe by the org od ee a plot at Anspach, which induced the 
argrave to repair to Berlin, incog. Lady Craven at his request 
was one of the party. Of what passed in his interview with the 
King of Prussia, we are not informed ; but the Margrave on his 
return to his own dominions, ‘first deposited Lady Craven safe in 
her English garden at Triesdorf; then without sitting down, ran 
to his stables, ordered a horse to be ‘saddled, rode at full om 
to Anspach, caught his Secrétaire de Cabinet M. Schimdt, i 
in bed, horsewhipped him, saying, *‘ you rascal give me the key 
of your bureau,” opened all the drawers, took one letter out, 
showed it to Lady Craven and terminated the conspiracy. During 
this visit.at, Berlin, and another under the pretext of the Car- 
nival, the Margrave negotiated the cession of his dominions to 
__The first Margravine an Craven very opportunely di 
within six oF each other. Without fear or 
Craven immediately (within six weeks) accepted the hand of the 
Margraye, Their nuptials were celebrated at Lisbon on their 
route to England, and “ attended by all the English naval 
ficers, who were quite delighted to attend as witnesses.” Mr. 
Walpole, the English minister, did not, however, pay his respects 
to her ladyship on this or any other occasion. At Madrid, her 
reception was most flattering. The Spaniards one and all, 
‘‘ seemed to try (which was not necessary) to make the Mar- 
ve feel the value of his wife.’ The Margravine’s residence in 
this Capital, after her marriage, affords her an opportunity of 
_¢oncluding her first volume, by a detail of the chief events of 
Buonaparte’s invasion of Spain since her visit, by which she 
. Drawn’ by eight fine horses from the royal stud, over the 
sandy plains of Prussia, the bride and bridegroom once again 
reached Berlin, and here, with similar dexterity, we are presented 
with a history of Frederic the Great. The Eaonng which 
this monarch afforded to les esprits forts made Berlin, as we are 
assured, “ the asylum of the persecuted, and the nursery of 
truth.” So also the object of the [Wuminés was “ to unveil 
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the mysteries of superstition, to.enlighten mankind, and to render 
them oe ;’—-** to extend the sphere of knowledge universally, 
not so much in. depth, as onthe surface; (are we ing of 
Mechanics’ Institutes and London Universities ?) to.,introduce 
reason and, good, sense; to, ameliorate, the condition of men by 
an insensible. operation ;’’—‘‘ to abolish the slavery.of despotism, 
to destroy ecclesiastical jurisdiction, to favour the liberty of the 
press, and to unveil mysteries of every description,’ Hence we 
are naturally led on to Freemasonry, and the d4evveroe who regard 
the secrets of that order with gaping wonderment, may have 
their curiosity satisfied by. the Tan of Anspach, provided | 
they have intelligence enough to develope the esoteric meaning 
of her dark oracles, 
** As no woman can possibly be a mason, every woman ‘has a right 
to endeavour: to penetrate the mystery. It is admitted that Adam 
_was the first,mason: he founded the first lodge-—he had 
instruments necessary for the purpose—he produced the mortar ;— 
without Eve there would have been no lodge. Where is the mystery 
of masonry, if the idea be followed up?, Having created the lodge, ; 
he made members for it: those members created others, and the 
society extended over the globe; and while the globe exists, members 
will never be wanting. ver this secret I will throw the apron.”— 
The Margravine considers Voltaire’s Pucelle d’ Orleans to be the 
Hudibras of French poetry. We have no doubt that her Serene 
Highness is well acquainted with the first of these productions, 
but from the arallel which she establishes, we may be permitted 
to question whether she has ever read the last, Of the philoso- 
pher of Ferney she has recorded some interesting traits. He 
wore a dirty dressing gown, and an unpowdered tie wig, with a 
cap over it; his salle @ manger was very nasty, and his servants . 
often waited in their waistcoats.. While writing, he sat with his 
back to the fire, probably to secure his eyes; at table he never 
came in with the company, and on entering he pearratae all 
the dishes, which, as the Witeravina pointedly observes, showed 
a kind of monarchical spirit. in this great man. He kept hawks, 
and amused himself by seeing them tear up his domestic hens __ 
and chickens; his mistakes were pardonable errors, for he did 
not attend to trifles; he was fond of ,hunting spiders; also of 
eating oranges, dates, and pomegranates. He drove a whisky, 
sometimes at an immense rate, and then all at once he would |, 
fall into a slow solemn pace, as if he were composing some great 
work ; finally, he “tore the mask of superstition from the human 
mind ; that dreadful chain which fetters the understanding, and 
which is imposed on us by nurses in our infancy.” 
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| The reception of the Margravine on her return to England, 
was not equally brilliant with that which had been afforded 
her in foreign Capitals. But then our nation has always been 
distinguished by a‘homebred illiberality. .A letter was put’ into 
her ‘hands si by her three eldest daughters, ‘stating’ that 
“With due deference to the Margravine of Anspach, the Miss 
Cravens inform her, that out of respect to their father, they 
cannot wait upon her.” Lord Craven, her eldest son, totally 
neglected her. Lord Berkeley, her. brother, wrote her a letter 
filled with reproaches. The Queen refused to receive. her at 
Court as Margravine, upon which her Serene Highness (adopti 
a course which has since been imitated by the Princess ‘Olive 
drew up an appeal to the House of Lords, which (like herself 
was not presented. When the Emperor Francis: created the 
vine, Princess Berkeley of the Holy Roman Empire; her 
application for reception at Court was renewed ; but to this no 
answer was returned. :When his present Majesty assumed the 
‘Regency, the Margravine asked an audience first as Princess 
Berkeley, and then as a Peeress of England. She was informed 
that her requests were innovations. 
Under these mortifications, the Margravine consoled herself 
by her taste for music and poetry, and her “ style of imagination 
in writing chastened by experience.” She wrote petites pidces 
for the theatre in Brandenburgh-house, she composed various 
airs of music, she invented fétes to amuse the Margrave, and sh 
laid out with her own hands the willows.and the poplars, whic 
used to weep and wave so picturesquely over the melancholy 
Neither ‘the Margrave nor Margravine when in society ever 
talked politics, religion, or love. Of the Margravine’s countenance 
Madame de Vaucluse once said, J’at vu des, eves plus belles, 
peut-Ctre ; mais, pour sa physiognomie, Grand Dieu! lu, 
écrit, beaucoup de Romans, mais elle les a tous dans sa physiognomie, 
which, to us at least, conveys a notion that the good French 
lady thought the Margravine’s face something like a circulatin 
library. The Margravine was sadly afraid th:t, Lord Macartne 
would tell Johnson that she wrote poetry ; for Johnson shires 
her so much as once to assure her that she could push a drunken 
man into the kennel with her finger, and once again that “ the 
little ‘he perceived” in her conversation pl him, If her 
Highness’s conversation is as plain‘as her style of writing, John- 
son might have perceived a good deal in it. The anecdotes 
printed in Vol. ii. pp. 123, 124, will explain our meaning. We 
cannot venture to transfer these to our own pages, but the 
following is couched in a foreign language, and though un pew 
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forte for a lady’s pen, may create less scandal than those to 
which we cannot do more than point : 


* When Italian music first began to be fashionable in England, a 
Soprano married a female singer of the opera. The virtuosa, two 
months after her marriage, declared to her husband that she was in 
expectation of becoming a mother, ‘“ Cara consorte,” said the happy 
man, “ questa non me l’aspettava. Nulladimeno,” added he, “ si 
vede oggi tante cose straordinarie ne! matrimonio, che si vuol vedere 
anche questa,””—vol. ii. pp. 142, 1438. 


In 1806, when the Margravine was at Southampton, she saw, 
from her back window, Lord Landsdowne overset in a pleasure 
boat, 


_ * Z-was so alarmed for his Lordship’s safety, and terrified at his 
danger, that I ordered all my servants to run up to the Marchioness, 
-who was residing at her castle, to inform her of the catastrophe, and 
urge her to hasten down to the shore and render him assistance, 
"My presence of mind at the same time induced me to order out my 
boats instantly to rescue the party from a watery grave. I had the 
satisfaction of seeing the Marquis return in safety, with his friends, 
although completely wet, having remained in the water more than an 
hour. 1 had previously prepared wine, to refresh the drenched 
experimentalists.—vol. ii. pp. 176, 177. | 


It was very kind to prevent the Marquess from catching cold, 
‘but why was it necessary first to frighten the Marchioness out of 
her wits? 

The Margrave and Margravine continued to divide their time 
between Brandenburgh-house and Benham, “in every enjoyment 
which human life could afford.”’ But alas! all human enjoyments 
have their close; the Margrave was approaching to the age of 
man, and duly aware of the uncertainty of his longer existence, 
he obligingly prepared the Margravine for his probable demise 
with an unexampled dexterity of tenderness. 


“‘ He had a favourite grey horse, which was to run for the Derby, 
and which, from his own and the public opinion, there was every 
reason to believe was likely to. gain the stakes of that year. One 
morning he called me to him, and with much earnestness said, he had 
one favour to beg of me, if he should not be alive in the spring when 
those races were to take place, ‘ If I should be taken from you,’ 
said he, ‘let me entreat of on no account to be persuaded by 
any one to withdraw the horse from the course, as I am certain, 
if fairly used, he will win the Derby,’ I of him not to talk 
in such a manner, as I hoped he would live to see his horse come off 
victorious that year, and live to see many others. I perceived, from 
the earnestness of his manner, that he had something more upon his 
mind; when he informed me that he was aware that he had a 
complaint which would baffle the skill of the faculty, and that he 
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was resigned to his fate, whenever he should be called away,’— 
vol. ii. pp. 370, 371. 


In strict accordance with this fatal presentiment the Margrave 
really did die, and his widow devotes a sufficient number of 
pages to his eulogy, concluding with an apostrophic interrogation 
which no one can answer so well as herself ;—‘ Could I do less 
for such a man than accept his hand ?” me: 

After the battle of Waterloo the Margravine resided for a short 
time at Naples. In the summer of last year she returned to 
England and borrowed two marquées of the Duke of York; with 
a deserved panegyric upon whom, and upon his present Majesty, 
these memoirs concludes. 

Our readers will perceive that we have endeavoured as much 
as possible to let the Margravine of Anspach speak for herself. 
Over the latter half of her second volume we have proceeded 
at a rapid pace, for it embraces a much wider field than our 
limits will permit us to enter upon. After describing the 
motives which induced her Serene Highness to commence the 
study of history, merely because she considered it as “ a most 
interesting pursuit,” giving us “a picture of the world of which 
we form a part;” she expatiates after the manner of Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Rollin, though not under a strict chronological 
arrangement, on the fortune of divers nations, persons, and things. 
Thus we are presented with a history of the French revolution, 
of womankind in general, of Queen Elizabeth in particular, 
of love, of the female line of the house of Brunswick, of 
Catharine LI. of Russia, of Margaret Roper, of Henry VIIT., 
of the Constable de Bourbon, of Cardinals Richelieu, and De 
Retz, of the Earl of Chatham and Mr. Pitt, of Colonel O’Kelly, 
Charles XII., Horne Tooke, and Buonaparte. Of the last we 
are told that he wholly disapproved of the murder of the Duc 
d’Enghien, that when he heard the intelligence of it he was 
so overwhelmed with despair that ‘ he attempted to destroy him- 
self,” and that “ Josephine was obliged to have every instrument 
which could be used for such a purpose concealed from him, 
and his sword and pistols removed from his sight.” The 

xysm lasted for no less than fifteen days. But the Margravine 
is not always quite correct in her details of secret history, or her 
literary illustrations. She assures us that Josephine had been 
married to the Marquis Beauharnois, and she quotes from the 
Henriade as if it were written in stanzas. ese are small 
blemishes however; and can but little detract from the merit 
of two volumes which may securely be pronounced without a | 
parallel in modesty, accuracy, veracity, originality, delicacy, and 
good taste. 3 
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Arr. VIL.—1. An Attempt to discriminate the Styles of Archi- 
tecture in England, from the Conquest to the Reformation, 
with Notices of above Three Thousand British Edifices, preceded 

- by a Sketch of the Grecian and Roman Orders. By Thomas 
Rickman, Architect. 3d Edition, 8vo. London and Liver- 
pool. 1825. 

2.—Specimens of Gothic Architecture selected from various an- 

- cient Edifices in England, consisting of Plans, Elevations, 
Sections, and Parts at large, calculated to exemplify the 

various Styles, and the practical Construction of this Class of 
admired Architecture. Accompanied by Historical and De- 
scriptive Accounts. By A. Pugin, Architect, vol. 1 and 2, 4to. 
London, 1821 and 1823. 

3.—Essay on the Origin and Progress of Gothic Architecture, 
traced and deduced from the ancient Edifices of Germany, with 
References to those of England, §c. from the Eighth to the 
Sixteenth Centuries. By Dr. George Miller, first Architect to 
the Grand Duke of Hesse, &c. Translated from the German. 
Priestly and Weale, 12mo. London, 1824. 

4.—Views of the most interesting Collegiate and Parochial 
Churches in Great Britain, includi Sores Fonts, Monu- 
ments, §c. §&c. By John Preston Neale and John Le Keux, 
with Historical and Architectural Descriptions, 8vo. and Ato. 
London, 1824, &c. | 

5.—History and Antiquities of the Cathedral Churches of Great 
Britain, Illustrated with a Series of highly finished En- 

ravings. By James and H. S. Storer. 4 vols. 4to and 8vo. 
1814. 


TuHereE are various grounds upon which the study of Gothic 
architecture may claim a high degree of importance among the 
pursuits and researches of the present age. To the historian 
and the topographer it frequently affords the only conclusive 
~ evidence of the accuracy or inaccuracy of traditional assertion ; 
a guide which generally makes up by confidence that which is 
deficient in tangible proof. Architects are now frequently called 
upon to erect places of religious worship, or even ordinary domestic 
buildings, in that very style to which the name of Gothic was 
given asa designation of reproach. It is almost (would that we 
could say it is quite) admitted, that uniformity of design, with the - 
original style and plan, ought to prevail in the necessary repairs 
which our parochial churches are daily requiring; and it is 
evident that not even the smallest portion of ‘this design can be 
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carried into effect, without a patient study of the most minute 
points of architectural detail. . Hence the labour of the scale, 
the compasses, and the drawing pen. Gothic architecture .may 
aptly. be compared to one of the dead languages: / If it be 
desirable to understand the ‘remaining ‘manuscripts: that are 
written in it, all its rules of construction must be studied.) If 
again we would compose a work upon its existing models, we 
must. be careful to have authority for every amen which we 
introduce, We regard a moulding of incorrect form or pro- 
portion in the terrific light of a false quantity in a copy of verses. 
Again, as in language, the idioms of different periods or ages must 
not be confounded and used simultaneously ; so in architectural 
design even the most minute ornament which belongs .to one 
—— must never intrude itself into a design of which the leading 
eatures belong to some earlier or later era. It seems strange that 
it should be at all necessary to urge those maxims of uniformity, 
which have in the general principle been so universally admitted 
and acted upon, in the imitations of Grecian architecture. But 
be the cause what it may, daily observation upon the efforts in 
the Gothic style calls upon us thus to appeal to the sound prin- 
ciples of taste. The passage is too trite for quotation, but the 
opening lines of Horace’s « Art of Poetry” must constantly occur 
to the minds of those who enter upon a minute survey of many 
of our modern Gothic piles. ee 
With these principles in view, we proceed to call the attention 
of our readers to several very interesting publications on archi- 
tectural subjects. The two first on our list may with convenience 
be brought under notice at the same time. Mr. Rickman’s is 
intended as an elementary treatise for general instraction, Mr. 
Pugin’s as a work of reference for the architect; and each is 
good of its kind. The first pages of Mr. Rickman’s book, are 
devoted to a very compressed synopsis of the terms used in 
Grecian and Italian architecture. The author then proceeds to 
the main object of the work, “ An attempt to lay down rules 
for the discrimination of the periods and styles of Gothic archi- 
tecture in this country.” Few and widely scattered are the 
fragments of information which the writings of our early annalists 
afford in aid of such researches, These have, however, been 
collected with avidity by many of our writers, but it has, not 
fallen within Mr. Rickman’s plan to make use of, evidence of 
this nature. His scheme consists in observing the distinguishing 
features. in buildings of known date, and then applying these 
characteristics to ascertain the period at which any others, may 
have been erected... Such, at least, is the view we: take of his 
performance; although perhaps little more meets the eye, than 
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; that he had laid down classes of characteristic marks, which 
appear to be referable to certain assumed periods; and then 
| has described a very considerable number of ancient edifices in 
the terms of a nomenclature so deduced. He has performed 
ae this task with a most praiseworthy degree of industry and with 
‘ite corresponding accuracy of judgment. 
i The two volumes of Mr. Pugin’s work contain short but 
oat excellent prefatory dissertations, which, as the advertisement in- 
forms us, are written in common with the rest of the letter-press 
by Mr. E. J. Willson, of Lincoln. To these prefaces we looked 
with interest, from a vivid recollection of the pleasure we had 
experienced in examining an admirable restoration executed 
this gentleman, upon the late but beautiful chapel of Bishop 
Longland, in Lincoln cathedral. The second of these disserta- 
tions contains remarks upon the styles of different periods, with 
observations upon the terms by which they are designated. It 
has not fallen in with the purpose of either of our writers, to enter 
upon any elaborate examination of the various theories which 
have been brought forward to account for the origin of the pointed 
arch. Neither have they entered the lists as very decided parti- 
sans of any of those champions who have claimed, for different 
nations of the earth, the honour of this invention. | 

We shall transcribe Mr. Rickman’s appropriation of styles and 


periods, and then examine Mr. Willson’s proposed variations upon 
some parts of that plan:— __ 


‘** It may be necessary to state, that though many writers speak of 
Saxon buildings, those which they describe as such are either known 
to be Norman, or are so like them that there is no real distinction. 
But itis most likely that in some obscure country church, some real 
Saxon work of a much earlier date may exist ; hitherto, however, none 
has been ascertained to be of so great an age.”’—p. 45. 


Mr. Rickman’s appropriation of styles is as follows :— 


“1. The Norman Style, which prevailed to the end of the reign of 
Henry LU. in 1189, distinguished by its arches being generally semi- 
circular, though sometimes pointed with bold and rude ornaments. 
This style seems to have commenced before the conquest, but we have 
no remains really known to be more than a very few years older. 

“2. The Early English Style, reaching to the end of the reign of 
Edward I. in 1307; distinguished by pointed arches, and long narrow 
windows without mullions; and a peculiar ornament, which, from its 
resemblance to the teeth of a shark, we shall hereafter call the toothed 
ornament. 

“3. Decorated English, reaching to the end of the reign of Edward 
ILL. in 1377, and perhaps from ten to fifteen years longer. This style 
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is distinguished by its large windows, which have pointed arches 
divided by mullions, and the tracery in flowing lines forming circles, 
arches, and other figures, not running perpendicularly ; its ornaments 
numerous and very delicately carved. 

“* Perpendicular English. This is the last style, and appears to have 
been in use, though much debased, even as far as 1630 or 1640, but 
only in additions. Probably the latest whole building is not later than 
Henry VIII. The name clearly designates this style, for the mullions 
of the windows and the ornamental panellings run in perpendicular 
lines, and form a complete distinction from the last style; and many 
buildings of this are so crowded with ornament as to destroy the 
beauty of the design. The carvings are generally very delicately, 
executed.”’—p. 45. 


It has been argued by many writers, but nowhere more abl 

than in the works of Mr. Whittington and Mr. Gunn, that the 

of architecture throughout Europe from the time of 
Constantine to about the commencement of the twelfth century, 
consisted of little else than a series of imitations of Roman works. 
These imitations were more or less faithful in proportion to the 
communication of the country or place wherein the architect was’ 
employed, with the examples of better times or more approved 
masters, Still it appears from all that we can learn of the few 
vestiges of edifices of the eighth and two succeeding centuries 
which yet remain in France and Germany, though altered, and in 
fact owing their preservation to their looms formed the sub- 
structure upon which later works. are erected, that in general 
features the circular arch and the massive column underwent 
no change during that period, save in slight matters of proportion 
and ornamental decoration. Thus it is, that as the architecture 
of the Saxon age in this country, and of the Normans iu Nor- 
mandy and subsequently in England, are but twins born of the 
same parent, the resemblance is very strong between them. In 
fact, although we have but few specimens, and those of uncertain 
appropriation to Saxon times in this country, yet it seems to be 
sufficiently clear that the Norman conquest effected no further 
change in the architecture of England, than that which is recog- 
nised in the increasing lightness of proportion, arising from the 
roo progress of improvement throughout the whole of civilized 

urope. 

The riod at which this style fell into disuse is stated both by 
Mr. Willson and Mr. Rickman to be about the close of Henry 
L.’s reign. Objections have been brought against the term 
Saxon which had been applied to this style, on the ground that it 
Was incorrect thus to designate the works of Normans subsequent 
to the conquest. The full force of these we admit ; but we would 
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also urge that Norman cannot be a correct term 6 apply to a 
style neither invented by, nor peculiar to, the architects of Nor- 
mandy. On ra nds we willingly adopt the term Romanesque 

ro nn in his elaborate essay, and are happy to 
Fin that, < Roe! Fonithy he has not altogether adopted it in his work, 
Mr.* Willson concurs with us (Pugin, vol. ii. note, p. xii.) in 
admitting its happy appropriation. 


With regard to the. uration of the subsequent style, the Early 
English of of Mr. Rickman, our two authors do not quite Nor 
is this a fact of importance ; for it is obvious that all su classifi- 


cations can only attempt to fix an approximate date for general 
. Mr. Rickman makes this style to end with the death of 
Feaward | I., while Mr. Willson says— 


** It is impossible to ascertain exact periods for this and the succeed- 
ing changes of style; but as the reigns of certain kings coincide with 
sufficient exactness to the times when each style became known, their 
aay have been computed from the accession of the contemporary 


of England. This pipenes comprehends the reigns of Richard L., 
and Henry III.” —Pugin, vol. ii. p. xii. 


There is, however, between these gentlemen a more important 
subject of discussion in the name to be given to this style. We 
say important, because correct and universally understood nomen- 
clature, is the very soul of accurate verbal description. The term 
* Early English” Mr. Willson does not adopt. In this we agree 
with soe’ for in doing so we might be thoug t to assume, as some 
writers have done, that the honour of the invention of the pointed 
arch is due to England. We are not of this creed ; for we think 
that Mr. Whittington has established the superior claim of 
France. On this point Mr. Willson says :— 


“The several appellations of Early Gothic, Simple Gothic, Lancet 
arch Gothic, English, and Early English, have been given to this style. 
Perhaps the description of this, as well as of the aoe styles, would be 
conveyed in the most certain and simple manner by reference to some 
wil Eetoibe and authentic example. Thus, Salisbury cathedral being 
the most complete specimen of this style, there could be nothing 
obscure, nor improper, in describing any building of similar character 
as ‘of the Salisbury style.’ ” 


Now, —! Mr. Willson has foreseen and fairly met the 
probable objection to his proposed term, we are not quite con- 
Sn that the overcome it. We still think that the Salisbury 
Style would convey to a foreigner either no information at all, or 
5 as that it might imply an assumption in favour of that cathedral 
which no Prudent writer would ‘Sheeel to hazard, To say nothing 
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of the foreign specimens, there are several instances in this coun- 
try. of the use of the pointed arch prior to the building of 
Salisbury cathedral. 

But those who object to a term may perhaps fairly be called 
upon to endeavour to produce a better. We confess that we are 
unable to propose one that is quite satisfactory even to ourselves. 
On the whole we are inclined to revert to the old phrase, “ Early 
Gothic.”’ Gothic itself, as applied to the style in general, may be 
objected to as having been a term of reproach. _ Such it, was.in- 
tended when first introduced ; but all ideas of contempt have long 
ceased to attach to so beautiful an effort of human skill, and even 
the hypothesis which would have marked the origin of the science, 
by the application of this name, has now we believe few or no 
advocates remaining. The phrase “ Gothie Architecture” conveys 
no reproach ; does not necessarily imply any hypothetical belief ; 
and as it seems confined by universal consent to that style which, 
however otherwise varied, is ever characterised by the pointed 
arch, we see no reason why the first efforts in the developement 
of this style should not be called Early Gothic. 

For the period of the subsequent style which Mr. Rickman 
calls Decorated, he selects the reigns of Edward Il. and IIL., 
while Mr, Willson includes also the reign of Edward I, On the 
designation of this style the latter writer says— . 


“That part of Lincoln minster which extends its length beyond the 
upper transept, is incomparably the richest specimen in England of 
its date ; and this profusion of ornaments will show the futility of the 
terms Ornamented, Decorated, Florid, &c. &c., intended to characterise 
the later styles. York nave is not much later in date; the nave and 
choir of Exeter also belong to this style, and exhibit beautiful patterns 
of tracery in the windows.’’—WNofe, p. xiii,. 


There is this strong objection to the terms Decorated, Florid, 
&c., they have been applied even by contemporary writers to widely 
differing styles. _The taste of some persons leads them to prefer 
the style of the nave of Exeter cathedral, while the taste of others 
is more gratified by Henry VII. or King’s College chapel. Both 
styles are highly ornamented, and hence it has happened that 
these brilliant terms of description have at times been applied to 
both styles of building. Nothing short of a new term can extricate 
us from the confusion arising from this source ; and as Mr, Will- 
son has not proposed any corresponding phrase, we venture to 
offer one. Perhaps the most marked distinction between this and 
the succeeding style, is to be recognised in the tracery of the 
windows. In the earlier, all this tracing consists of curves, while 
in the later every one must have remarked that it is entirely 
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formed of right lines. Might we not apply the termi Curvilinear 
Style to the former? There would be this advantage at least in 
the term, that it would be understood by persons of every 
country. 

We come now to Mr. Rickman’s “ P icular English” 
style, and here again we shall be found in the class of objectors. 
We quote, however, Mr, Willson’s words rather than make use of 
our own :— 


“The term perpendicular originated with Mr. Thomas Rickman, 
architect of Liverpool, (Birmingham,) who applied it to all English 
buildings erected after the accession of king Richard II. down to the 
final disuse of the pointed arch.” 


The origin of the term is quoted, as in our first extract from 
Rickman, and the passage is continued :— 


“The sound of this term seems rather barbarous at first; but the 
analogy on which it is formed is fair and scientific. The extent of 
its application by Mr. R. seems liable to certain objections, founded 
on the striking difference of style which the obtuse arch produced 
after the middle of the fifteenth century ; a difference which is strangely 
overlooked in his ‘ Discrimination’ of styles.”’—p. xiv. vol. ii, 


With a very slight alteration, however, the term might become 
an excellent one. It is not merely the vertical mullions that run 
in straight lines, but the horizontal transoms also. In short, an 
elaborate window of this style is a series of panels formed by 
perpendicular and horizontal right lines. Hence we would call 
this the “ Rectilinear Style.” 

The distinction pointed out by Mr. Willson of two eras in this 
style is, we think, just and necessary ; and for these the terms of 
early and late rectilinear might be employed. The transition 
from one to the other is supposed to be most marked about the 
year 1460. 

We have thus examined, with some degree of care, the con- 
struction of that scale by the application of which these authors 
have enabled us to ascertain the ages of ancient edifices. Mr. 
Rickmar proceeds to describe the peculiarities of each style and 

‘riod under the following heads :—‘: Doors, Windows, Arches, 
Piers, Buttresses, Tablets, Niches, and Ornamenial Arches or 
Panels, Ornamental Carvings, Steeples, Battlements, Roofs, 
Fonts, and Porches.”’ 

Through these ramifications it is impossible that we should fol- 
low him here in detail ; but we must expressourhigh degree of satis- 
faction at the manner in which he has executed his task. We feel 
that he has produced the best elementary book which has appeared 
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upon this subject. The admirable essays by most able antiquaries 
which we have long possessed were dissertations upon disputed 
points, and therefore must have been deficient in interest to the 
nerality of readers, who would be unable to appreciate the 
Siete. learning, or ingenuity of the writers. The plates are 
neat and illustrative. More than half the book consists of short 
descriptive notices (arranged by counties) of more than three 
thousand of the churches of England. This part of the work is 
of inestimable value to the architectural tourist, and we can speak 
from personal experience of its general accuracy. With some 
care we might be able to point out a few, but those venial instances, 
in which the report of others seems to have misled Mr. Rickman 
in his description of places which he has not visited in person. 
The introductory matter prefixed to the first volume of Mr. 
Pugin’s book, contains a short sketch of the revival of Gothic 
sr lt in this country. The earliest efforts of this nature 
seem to have been exerted im repairs or additions made to ancient 
structures of the Gothic style, in which, for the sake of harmony, 
the same features were adopted, though the task was by no means 
suited either to the acquired knowledge of the architects, or to 
the taste of the age. Such are the unfortunate towers of West- 
minster Abbey, erected by Sir Christopher Wren, though in 
other instances—as at Salisbury, Winchester, and Lincoln 
celebrated architect did not scruple to introduce 
talian work in the midst of Gothic. Happily in the two 
former cases it has been subsequently removed. A few wretched 
imitations gradually found their way into our cathedrals ; but in 
these points public taste experienced considerable amendment 
during the reign of George Lil. Horace Walpole might claim 
the honour of having been the author of the revival of the Gothic 
style for domestic purposes. His writings and example called 
public attention to the subject ; and he and some of his followers, 
setting the laws of uniformity at defiance, voluntarily undertook 
the erection of Gothic dwelling-houses. 


“Mr. James Wyatt, whose skill in Grecian architecture had long 
before placed him at the head of his profession, was consulted in 1782 
by Thomas Barrett, Esq., for the improvement of his seat at Lee, near 
Canterbury. Wyatt designed several plans, some Grecian, some 
Gothic. The latter was adopted; and the success of the imitation 
soon made both the place and the architect highly celebrated. This 
was Mr. Wyatt's first work in the style of our old English architecture ; 
and, as such, it deserves particular notice, although he afterwards 


produced several much more sumptuous specimens of that style,”’-— 
Pugin, vol. i. p. xvii. 
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applause from Mr. Walpole; and with due regard had to the state 
of the science at that time, the commendation does not seem to 
have been undeserved. At least, we look back with satisfaction 
upon any efforts which in their ultimate result tended to restore 
one of the most cultivated and perfect of the sciences to its just 
rank in the scale of human knowledge. Still, it must be confessed, 
that Wyatt left many specimens of most unfortunate design in 
our cathedrals, of which, as a striking instance, we may cite the 
west end of Hereford. The gradual sivabosaalk towards a more 
correct taste has however removed some, and will, we doubt not, 
ere long effect the removal of more of such anomalous specimens. 

During the period intervening between the Gothic works of 
Mr. Wyatt and the present time, we fear that our science has not 
made those advances towards accuracy which might have been 
hoped for and expected. Doubtless every Englishman may assert 
his right to build his house in whatsoever shape is most pleasing 
to his fancy; but with our feelings about consistency of design, 
and uniformity of period, in a building which sets out by profess- 
ing to be an imitation of the work of some given age, we cannot but 
experience regret when we see, as at the magnificent castle of 
Belvoir, windows of Romanesque character placed over others 
with arches from four centres, in imitation of the work of the 
fifteenth century. In gazing upon the walls of a cathedral or 
castle, we expect to read, as it were, a historic record. If the 
building be in reality an old one, it stands in the light of a 
genuine history; if new, but after ancient models, it is a fiction; 
but with the “ verisimile” preserved, it still presents a pleasing 
effort ofingenuity. The history told by the massive round tower 
of Belvoir, is that a Norman early in the twelfth century did 
*‘ conyngely”’ construct a tower poised high in air, but without 
any base for it to stand upon ; and that some future possessor in 
the fifteenth century, either doubting its security or disliking its 
appearance, built the lower part for the support of the upper. 

A similar confusion of tie is in some degree apparent in the 
new county courts recently erected at Lincoln. 

It is chiefly in a tendency to correct errors of this sort, that 
the merit of Mr. Pugin’s work consists. He professes to give 
accurate drawings, not only of the appearance, but also of the 
detail of each specimen, fitted to the artist’s hand. For such 
a peaprens exactness in the measurement is indispensable ; 
and although it is impossible for us to judge of this in all his 
drawings, there are many respectin which no doubt can be 
entertained, and we hope that the obvious utility of the work may 
lead to its further extension. | 

The details of some Gothic ornaments to be cast in iron have 
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been given by Mr. Cottingham, to whom also we are indebted 
for a beautiful publication on Henry VII.’s chapel. There are 
cases in which cast-iron may be employed with great advantage, 
especially in the minute ornaments of interior work. We have 
seen a very elegant rood-loft restored, by having casts made from 
the remaining fragments of similar patterns, to supply deficiencie s 
in the wood carving. In more massive work it seems desirable t o 
make theiron-work hollow, in order that the mass be not too heavy, 
and that just proportions may at the same time be preserved. 
In the costly Gothic mansion of Earl Grosvenor, at Eaton, there 
are mullions of windows cast in iron, which do not seem to be of 
sufficient substance in proportion to the openings. It may be a 
good plan, both for durability and economy, where many windows 
are required of the same pattern, to cast the frames, &c. in iron; 
but such proportions should always be preserved as that the 
appearance may be exactly that of the stone ones they profess to 
imitate. 

There is appended to this work a ‘glossary of ancient terms 
connected with architecture. This also is Mr. Willson’s task ; and 
from the curious information which is thus collected into one 
view, we can only regret that it is not more extended. We would 
even hint that these few pages might form a good basis for a small 
separate work. 

The small volume next occurring js an English translation of 
the introductory essay prefixed to a very splendid German 
architectural work, the ‘‘ Denkmaehler der Deutschen Baukunst. 
Dargestellt George Von Moller: folio, Darmstadt, 1821, &c. 
Memorials of German Architecture, &c. Unquestionably the 
chief interest of this great work arises from the plates, in which 
we have a series of eighty-four lithographic views, designed to 
illustrate the progress of architecture in Germany from the earliest 
authenticated specimens down to the present time; and in so 
doing the author has glanced at the disputed questions of the 
origin of the pointed arch and Gothic architecture. Whatever 
Dr. MGller’s views may be, and how much or how little soever he 
may have proved in his essay, the plates at least are a valuable 
addition to our stock of architectural drawings : and although the 
coarseness of lithographic engraving be not well suited to the 
minutie of architectural detail, yet by the magnitude of these 

plates this evil is in some degree removed. We shall hail with 
joy the day in which we can purchase, at the moderate price 
which lithographic engraving affords, equally good representations 
of the numerous and interesting architectural remains of this 


kingdom. 
Or the preliminary discourse, which (possibly for brevity’s sake) 
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is not very elaborate, we need only give a faint outline. The 
doctor at the outset adverts to a source of slight vexation, in which 
(having frequently experienced it ourselves) we duly sympathize 
with him. The cicerone of some ancient pile, or even the 
‘‘ Stranger’s Complete Guide,” which is more faithful than its 
shadow in abiding by every place of interest, will persist in assert- 
ing every building to be much older than the evidence of your 
senses will, from the style of its architecture, allow you to 
believe. Woe betide the luckless traveller who shall dare to 
doubt the accuracy, or question the knowledge of his living guide. 
Neither crypts nor relics will be unfolded to his infidel gaze ; and if 
a cathedral verger be the offended dignitary, he will have no 
chance of obtaining a seat during service. It is in consequence 
of confounding the historical date of the first establishment of a 
church in any place with the erection of the existing fabric, that 
this mistake arises. To give a deeper interest in the building 
exhibited, the earliest historical record is chosen, and no account 
is made of successive destructions and rebuildings. Dr. Mdller 
complains that in this manner the nave of Strasburg cathedral, in 
all the published accounts, is asserted to have been built by Bisho 
Werner in LOL5-1028 ; when in fact it is a work of the thirteent 
century. 

Having disclaimed all theoretical views, and professing to 
avoid any attempt at expressive nomenclature, Dr. Mdller says, 
“1 shall content myself by designating the different styles of 
architecture by the century and the country in which they 
flourished.”’ (p. 10.) He then proceeds to trace the ‘ Romano- 
Grecian style of architecture from the introduction of Christ- 
ianity, as the religion of the state in the Roman empire, to the 
eighth century, and its influence upon the architecture of the 
rest of Europe.” To the conclusions at which he arrives with 
regard to that style of architecture, which in this country is 


sometimes called Saxon or Norman, we fully subscribe. “He 
says :— 


“IT cannot possibly accede to the opinion of those connoisseurs who 
ascribe an individual and peculiar style of architecture to the Goths 
and Lombards in Italy and Spain, to the Franks in Gaul, and to the 
Saxons in England. On examining their works, it will be found that 
the Roman architecture of the fifth and sixth century, with some few 
modifications, prevailed in these countries ; and the circumstance is 
easily explained. The conquerors did not exterminate the old inhabit- 
ants, but left to them exclusively, at least, in the first periods of their 
invasion, the practice of these arts of peace, upon which the rude war- 
rior looked with contempt. And, even at a later time, the intimate 


connection with Rome, which the clergy, then the only civilized part 
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of the nation, entertained, and the increasing and generally continued 
use of the Latin language in the divine service, gave considerable 
influence to Roman arts and sciences. This must have been so much 
the more the case, from the constant obligation of all free men to 
devote themselves to war; whereby the practice of the arts was left 
almost exclusively to the clergy, The taste for fine proportions was 
almost entirely lost in these’ barbarous ages, and architecture became 
little less than a mere slavish imitation of earlier forms.”—p. 25. 


The most important specimens mentioned as having existed 
in Germany from the eighth century, are the cathedral of Aix la 
Chapelle, and the portico of the convent of Lorsch near Worms. 
Of the ninth century, Dr. Mdller professes not to know of any 
specimen; but of the tenth and eleventh, he quotes Spire, 
Worms, Mentz, and some others. Of more recent edifices, 
Germany can produce a copious and rich assemblage. 

It was to be expected that we should not part from the, doctor, 
without obtaining his opinions upon the origin of the pointed 
arch, and we looked with interest to that feature in his work. 
He has traced the science of architecture, or at least its elegan- 
cies, from Greece to Rome, and has in common with other writers 
allowed that its influence and habits spread themselves over 
northern and western Europe, and then inquires in what quarter 
the deviation from a horizontal architrave first took place. For 
the solution of this problem, he looks for a country in which the 
climate would require certain: modifications of the original plan ; 
where high roofs, and of course. pointed gables, would be more 
efficient than the open porticoes of Greece, or the flat roofs of 
Italy and Portugal. “ We shall be obliged,’ says he, ‘to look 
for its origin in a country which has a northern climate, and in 
which the ancient style of building prevailed. Consequently, in 
the north of France, in England, or Germany.’’ With the speci- 
mens which France might produce in this contest, he professes 
himself imperfectly acquainted from the want of engravings; and 
having noticed but to reject the claims of the cathedral at Paris, 
(which in fact is nothing to the — as it is of an earlier 
age,) he quietly excludes France from the arena, and prepares to 
combat the claims of England. 

It is by no means our intention at present to enter warml 
into this contest; the weapons we should need must be sought for 
among facts widely scattered throughout Europe, and the requi- 
site space cannot here be afforded. We speak of the Gothic 
arch in its widest and most generally understood acceptation, not 
caring whether the archivolts rest against each other, or are 
locked by a keystone. Neither do we here give an opinion 
whether Germany did or did not precede England in the adoption 
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of a style of architecture, in which the ‘pointed arch and the 
aspiring pinnacle are leading features. But, for truth’s,sake, we 
feel bound to show that Dr. Mdller has (we believe unintention- 
ally) stated the grounds of evidence on our side unfairly ; and his 
reasoning at best is very unsatisfactory, 


His argument is made to rest upon York cathedral, and shall 
be given in his own words :— 


‘Among the more ancient English churches, none is more cele- 
brated than York Minster, which was built towards the latter end of 
the thirteenth and in the beginning of the fourteenth century. As 
the English lay such positive claims to the merit of having invented 
und improved the pointed arch style of the thirteenth century, a closer 
examination of this church will not be deemed superfluous. Its main 
forms, the low gable roof, and the flat towers, evidently belong to an 
originally southern style of building. The whole ornamental system, on 
the contrary, is of northern origin, and stands in evident contradiction 
to these leading forms. 'The pointed gable which crowns the middle 
window, and is repeated in all the ornaments of the edifice, does not 
harmonize with the flat gable of the roof. The flat roofs of the 
towers correspond as little with the other parts of the building ; they 
should necessarily have terminated in pyramids, as all the smaller 
towers of the aspiring pillars have the pyramidal form. All this 
shows the incongruous combination of two completely heterogeneous 
styles of building, and prejudices us so much the less in behalf of the 
originality of the English ecclesiastical architecture, as at the time 
when the York Minster was built, the German churches already dis- 
played the completest developement of the art.”’—p. 80. 


From this statement, we are to understand that the imperfec- 
tions of design, which Dr. Mdller thinks he discovers in York 
cathedral, prove that this style of building was then in its infancy 
‘in England, while it had attained to maturity in Germany. The 
comparative merit of design in the nave of York, when contrasted 
with Strasburg, Friburg, and Oppenheim, we leave to the deci- 
sion of the doctor himself, when he shall have seen them all. 
But, to the question of priority; if Strasburg, Friburg, and Op- 
penheim be brought forward as specimens of the pointed arch 
previous to its existence in this country, and they, upon the 
doctor's own showing, were built in “the second half of the 
thirteenth, and in the beginning of the fourteenth centuries,” we 
would, in as few words as possible, remind him that the south or 
north ends of York transept have the pointed arch in great 
beauty, the former being the work of Walter Grey, about 1227, 
and the latter of John le Romaine, treasurer of the church, about 
1269. Canterbury choir, also, (1175-1180,) and the whole of 


Salisbury cathedral, (1220-1258, ) to say nothing of the disputed 
clerestory of St. Cross. 
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Dr. Méller has not said a word about any transition of style, 
or we might name portions both of cathedrals and abbeys in 
which the features are Romanesque, but the arches have a cus 
or point, though po | perceptible. Such are Buildwas and 
some others of the twelfth century. 

With regard to the flatness of the towers and the low pitch of 
some of the roofs, which, says our author, “ evidently belongs to 
an originally southern style of building,” and from which he 
would infer that in these points English architecture had not 
fully emancipated itself from the Romanesque style, the truth 
is, that they are the very latest parts of the edifice ; and whether 
the ‘absence of pyramids,’ which our author considers a ves- 
tige of barbarism, be good or ill, it was the choice and style of 
practised architects more than a century advanced in point 
of time. 

We come now to the work of Messrs. Neale and Le Keux. 
The title will sufficiently explain the intentions of the two distin- 
guished artists who have undertaken to conduct the work. 

It were preposterous to expect that such a publication should 
extend to any very considerable portion of the churches of this 
country. Although it would be difficult to find any really old 
church that should not afford to the antiquary or the architect 
some portion or fragment worthy of notice, yet the extent of 
the demand for engravings must be limited to the prevailing 
state of public taste in this department. It is obvious, that a 
judicious selection of the best specizaens must be the first princi- 
ple to be kept in view by the publishers. Generally speaking 
they have done so; but even in that portion of the work now 
before us, we think there are some plates which might easily 
have been devoted to more striking and worthy subjects. Of this 
Sawbridgeworth is an instance. 

Except in the case of accurate specimens of Gothic detail, 
directed towards some specific object, we hold that views of the 
interiors of churches are quite uninstructive, and that a very few 
well-chosen cases might be quite sufficient to exhibit the pictur- 
esque effect of a fine Gothic interior. Hence it will not be sur- 
prising that we object to the views of the interiors of Sawbridge- 
worth, Litthe Malvern, and even of Croydon. The same 
observations apply to the multiplied views of Great Yarmouth, 

We could have wished that tombs had not entered into the 
plan of the book at all, especially when we have before us the 
beautiful work now publishing by Mr. Blore. But it was the 
professed plan of the authors that tombs should share their 
attention, As long, therefore, as the specunens were selected 
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from those of high antiquity, as in that most interesting one-from 
Ingham church, we ree ave little to find fault wi But we 
venture to protest against the whole race of Italian tombs: it 
cannot surely be said that they afford any illustration of ‘“‘ Gothie 
architecture ;” and, in short, we look upon them with jealousy, as 
the ny of that race of architects, by whom the Gothic style 
was at first debased, and, finally, ejected from this country. 

Having said thus much rather in the way of “ caveat” towards 
the future, than of censure upon the past, we turn to the moré 
pleasing task of assuring our readers that the work is well 
worthy of extensive encouragement. The letter-press descrip- 
tions, though brief, are frequently well drawn up ; and the execu- 
tion of both drawings and plates, though on so small a scale, will 
be found to afford to the architect and antiquarian a most usefil 
series of subjects for reference. We speak of the book at the 
present 4, and hope that it will continue to display équal 
merit. We may perhaps be pardoned in expressing some little 
fear, that the number of engravings executed by the masterly 
burin of Le Keux appears rather on the decline. 

The last work on our list is that of Messrs. Storers; which has 
been some time before the public. The drawings possess a very 
commendable degree of accuracy, and the plates are well exe- 
cuted. The descriptions are historically good, but in some cases 
the architectural notices are not sufficiently ample. Of this, a 
striking example is found in the pages devoted to the cathedrals 
of Oxford and Llandaff. We remark, that the letter-press for 
the latter part of the work is not from the same pen which 
prepared the former part; and that the change has not been an 
advantageous one for the subscribers. A few unimportant points 
might be selected from the descriptions for animadversion ; but 
these will be easily overlooked by the candid reader, in consider- 
ation of the mass of graphic reference which these four volumes 
afford him. 

Having thus given a brief account of the publications which we 
undertook to"introduce to the notice of our readers, we must 
now request their attention to the very important subjects which 
recur again and again to the minds of those who either from 
duty or for amusement direct their thoughts to the ecclesiastical 
architecture of their country. The first is the necessity of 
taking some immediate and decisive steps for the preservation of 
our old churches. 

In a country which has always been wealthy, and in which 
Gothic architecture was brought to a degree of perfection sur- 
passed by no nation in the world, it cannot be a matter of sur- 
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prise that so many interesting and magnificent specimens should 
yet remain. The ruthless violence of civil warfare has, it is true, 
at times passed through our land, and the wild rage of fanaticism 
has been let: loose to destroy and deface some of its most splendid 
ornaments ; but after all, few of our cathedrals or churches ex- 
hibit those lasting evidences of siege and battery which must be 
remarked and lamented in many of the similar edifices of France 
and Germany. The suppression of the monasteries struck the 
heaviest blow upon the ecclesiastical architecture of this country. 
At that time many of the finest specimens became private pro- 
perty, and frequently being regarded only in the light of plunder, 
that was to be turned to the best account instantly, for fear of 
restitution, the buildings were sold for the sake of the materials. 
Others have shared the same fate, when in succession they 
became the property of needy individuals, devoid alike of taste 
and feeling. In other cases, the domestic buildings of the 
monastery were removed, and the church became parochial ; 
but, stripped of its funds, it remained almost a burthen upon its 
parish, from possessing an extent of fabric which it was difficult 
and expensive to keep in repair. As instances from among mah 

others, the abbey churches of Romsey, Christchurch, Beverley, 
Selby, and St. Alban’s, may be mentioned. Beverley has probably 
greater resources than most, but it is greatly indebted to the ¢are 
of the corporation, its temporal guardians, and to the taste of 
those presiding over its affairs. More than all is it indebted to 
the unwearied patience of its present master-mason, who pro- 
ceeding on the just principles of strict restoration, seems to bé 
producing work which even in the most minute points of detail 
is worthy of the best age of Gothic architecture. Selby, with a 
magnitude and richness of detail that might afford study for 
months, has, in some degree, participated in the renovating 
spirit of the present day. Christchurch, (Hants,) with most 
limited resources, and in fact dependent upon parochial liberal- 
ity, has, by the zeal of its clergy, and the taste of neighbouring 
inhabitants, been enabled to obtain some very necessary repairs 
and cleansings, all conducted in the best manner. Of St. Alban’s 
and Romsey we are not able to give the same satisfactory 
account. ‘Too many of their windows are filled with bricks and 
mortar instead of glass, and the exterior of the latter is much 
decayed, and very incorrectly repaired. But the abbey churches 
form a small portion of our ecclesiastical edifices, and both in 
them and the cathedrals, though much is still required to be 
done, the spirit of improvement is at work, and we do not appre- 
hend much further mischief. Our fine old parish churches are 
in a very different situation; and if some of the managers of 
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parliamentary committees would call for returns upon this subject, 
the public would be astonished at the devastation which has 
already taken. place, and anxious to check its further progress. 
We speak advisedly when we say that such returns, if made in 
reply to a judicious set of queries, and accompanied with de- 
lineations of each church, would show, that without some impor- 
tant and speedy alteration in the mode of repairing ~ eb 
the beauties of our old ecclesiastical architecture will be swept 
from the face of the earth. That we may not be suspected of 
hazarding such assertions without due inquiry, we subjoin a list 
which it would be very easy to enlarge) of churches which 
e the most careful preservation, and which. are, or lately 
were, unrepaired or ill-repaired to a most deplorable extent. 

In Bedfordshire, Dunstable priory and Laton ‘are curious 
churches, with great want of repair in the exterior stone-work. 
Bebbington church in Cheshire, a beautiful composition, is rather 
dilapidated. In Derbyshire, the tower of All Saints, Derby, is 
very fine: but its details are pcm 4 disappearing. The out- 
side stone-work of Chesterfield church is in very bad condition. 
The highly ornamented east window of Dronfield church is 
stripped of its tracery, and partly bricked - In Repton church 
there is a beautiful crypt, which is still neglected. | Trinity 
church, originally the lady chapel of Ely cathedral, but now 
parochial, is in very great want of exterior repair. In Gloucester- 
shire, part of Cirencester church and its fine porch are much 
decayed. Elliston, a curious Norman relic, is decaying for want 
of attention. Tewkesbury, although recently repaired, has the 
east window, and many monuments, in bad condition. The fine 
church of Romsey, in Hampshire, is very much out of repair. 
In Lancashire, the east window of Holland chapel, a very fine 
specimen of Mr. Rickman’s early decorated style, has been 
unsafe for many years; and the chancel window of Winwick has 
lost all its tracery, which has been very fine. Lincolnshire 
formerly contained more magnificent churches than any other 
county, and the devastation has been proportionably extensive. 
Navenby and Leadenham, two very fine churches, have lost 
their tracery, and are losing their stone-work, The fine north 
porch of Grantham is much dilapidated. Kaurton Lindsay is in a 
deplorable state of decay. Heckington, the finest. specimen in 
the county, has been despoiled of the tracery of its north 
transept window. Horbling, Swayton, Morton, Haconby, and 
Bourne, all very handsome, have many portions decayed. and 
dilapidated. At Ripingale, the south chancel, containing some 
of finest deco monuments in England, is used for a 
boys’ school room, and treated accordingly. At Helpringham 
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and’ Gosberton ‘similar evils exist. The fine church of St. 
Mary’s, Stamford, has lost some portion of its exterior stone- 
work; and the west entrance to Crowland abbey, which is as hand- 
some as any thing of the kiud in this country, is in such a state 
that the first frost may be expected to throw it down. In Nor- 
folk, St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich, is despoiled of its pinnacles, 
and patched ; and St. Nicholas chapel, Lynn. The church of 
Higham Ferrers in Northamptonshire was extremely fine, but 
has lost much of its stone-work! In Oxfordshire, the windows 
of Adderbury have been deprived of their fine tracery ; and the 
curious church of Burford much decayed. In Rutlandshtire, 
Great Casterton has a good church in very bad condition, while 
Little Casterton has an inferior church, but so well repaired by 
the Rev. E. Twopenny, that it is quite a model of what may be 
done even at a very small expense. The abbey church at Bath is 
closely surrou by houses and despoiled of pinnacles. St. 
Mary’s, Stafford, a fine church, is very much decayed ;\ and the 
windows of Tamworth church have lost their tracery. The tower 
of Lavenham, Suffolk, has been despoiled of its pinnacles. In 
Sussex, Arundel chancel is in a wretched state of dirt and 
dilapidation, but we learn with pleasure that there is a prospect 
of its immediate restoration. Rye church is‘in a very bad condi- 
tion, and part of it turned into workshops and store-rooms for 
the paupers of the parish. In Warwickshire, the stone-work of 
St. Mice ael’s, and St. John’s, Coventry, is sadly decayed ; and 
the same may be said of Brails; Southam, and Stratford. Wor- 
cestershire presents Aldminster, St. Andrew Droitwich, Great 
Hampton, Kidderminster, St. John’s Bedwardine, Pershore, and 
Little Malvern, all of which contain decayed parts, or windows 
despoiled of fine tracery. While in Yorkshire we have Headon, 
despoiled of tracery; Howden chancel, one of the most elegant 
decorated buildings in England, in ruins ; ae church, Hull, 
Selby, Old Malton, and St. Michael Malton, all fine and curious 
churches, and all with parts of the stone-work much decayed. 
Ottery St. Mary, in Devonshire, a most interesting structure, is 
in a grievous state of abuse and neglect. A 
_ This is a formidable list; and that no one may accuse us of 
— out bad cases, we subjoin an account recently received 
rom a gentleman of the highest respectability. , 

_ In a tour from which he has just returned, he passed thirty 
churches and chapels. Of these, twelve may be called modern, i, e. 
from one hundred and fifty years old downwards: some are 
brick, some stone, but most, if not all, excessively ugly. The 
i reas? ‘and of 
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portions, such as pinnacles, battlements, and tracery ; fifteen are 
patched, that is, haye been irregularly mended without regard to 
the original work ; twelve have modern porticoes added of a very 
discordant character. In two cases the additions are in toletably 
good style, and there is one, and only one, in good order. These 
remarks allude to the outside alone ; no opportunity having been 
afforded for remarking or registering the barbarisms or the rotten- 
ness which are probably to be found within. Is it not worth 
while to inquire into this subject, when nineteen out of twenty 
ancient churches are unrepaired, or ill-repaired ? | 
The parish church is now, as in justice it ought to be, the care 
of those who are supposed to worship under its roof; but, unfor- 
tunately, between the proverbial parsimony of a vestry, the 
manoeuvring contrivances of churchwardens to serve their own 
ends, and the lamentable ignorance of country builders, the 
damage done in a greater or less degree to all our parochial 
th A seems almost irreparable. The facility with which 
builders’ work is executed may be in some degree the cause of 
this. In the olden time, if a great work were to be carried on, 
it was necessary to invite and establish a portion of the wander- 
ing tribe of freemasons: but from this apparently formidable 
scale of preparation, there ensued the utmost precision of design 
and perfection of execution. In the present day, the vestry has 
its share of artificers; a neighbour or a townsman has a reason- 
able claim to preference; and thus it happens that a work 
requiring great taste, study, and learning, is committed to the 
hands of persons whose stock of scholastic attainment was 
thought complete when they had accomplished themselves in the 
mysteries of the “golden rule of three.” Far the greater part of our 
parish churches have no guardians but the churchwardens. From a 
negect of small defects the churches sink into decay, and pa- 
ishes are called upon for an expenditure which they might have 
prevented, but can very ill afford to defray. Then comes the 
sad time; an aisle or a transept is pulled down, if the size of 
the church will permit. The windows are decayed, and away 
goes all the tracery. Are one or two pinnacles, or a piece of the 
battlement, out of order, the whole are swept off, or committed 
to the improving hand of some barbarous bricklayer. If one part 
of the church is much out of order, a plain brick tower, of 
chancel, or chapel, is put up to churches of the best character ; 
and if a vestry or a school is wanted, a brick wall is ran up to cut 
off part of the arches, and spoil a fine church. Add to all this 
loads of white and yellow wash, and the reader is in possession of 
the newest and most approved plan for putting an end to our 


ancient ecclesiastical edifices. “1 am pretty well convinced,” 
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says an experienced architect, who has attended icularl 
to this subject, “that if taken now and judiciously Batributed 
all the church rates (on an average of seven or ten years) would 
repair all the churches ; but if the mode of expenditure is not 
looked into, and the patching system prevented, our best churches 
will gradually moulder away, or be pulled down and rebuilt by a 
ter and rough masons, in a way that will require in 
the next century double and treble the cost to repair slight 
edifices that would now repair substantial ones.” | 
We are not certain that the plan we have recommended is 
practicable; but at least it deserves consideration. If all our 
ecclesiastical edifices were surveyed and registered, those which 
are good might be aided and preserved; and those which are bad, 
instead of causing a great waste of money in repairs, might be 
replaced by buildings, which, however plain and inexpensive their 
characters may be, would have a real church-like a ce. But 
if the care of such matters is allowed to rest upon fifteen thousand 
churchwardens, nothing can be reasonably expected but a rapid 


progress of mischief.* 

at we may prove ourselves not quite alone in these views of 
the principles on which the restoration and preservation of ancient 
edifices should be conducted, we will now quote a passage from 
Dr. Maller’s work before mentioned :— 


“The neglect of the architectural works of Germany has lately, 
however, been succeeded by a more correct estimate of their merits, 
which are daily more appreciated. Siace such eminent men as Githe, 
Herder, and George Forster, have so loudly proclaimed the veneration 
in which they hold those master-pieces, the attention of the public has 
at léast been awakened. But as the number of ancient buildings 
which either have remained unknown, or are only imperfectly known, 
is so very considerable, and as many of them are perishing from year 
to year, it is very much to be wished that the governments of the 
several German states would publish historical and critical catalogues 
of the remarkable ancient buildings in their respective dominions, in 
which the bad should be carefully separated from whatever is worthy 
of being preserved. Independent of affording correct information of 
the buildings still existing, those works would thus be placed under 
the safeguard of the public eye, and the fear of public disgrace would 
put a stop to the vandalism of ignorant subordinate magistrates, who 


* Some good, however, may be done by very simple means. The earth he 

by funerals against the outside walls of churches, and the imperfect ventilation whi 
is provided for them, are the two great causes of premature decay. The former ma 
be removed with very little trouble. The latter might be secured by opening 
churches every other day from morning till night, and erecting lattice doors which will 
admit the air, and keep out intruders, 
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in many places do not scruple to consider and usé such ancient build- 
ings as excellent stone quarries.”—p. 60. 


Mention is made in a note of the restoration of the magnificent 
castle of Marienburg in Prussia, which was proposed, and is now 
under the direction of President von Schoen, by means of voluntary 
contributions, a ‘ distinguished instance of a proper estimation 
of the monuments of art extant in that country.” Butithe most 
important document. is the proclamation. issued by the Grand 
Duke of Hesse in 1818, having for its object the illustration and 
preservation of the architectural antiquities of the dutchy. 
Anxious as we really are, not to exhaust the patience of our 
readers, we cannot forbear from transcribing this proclamation ; 
and that avowedly with the desire that some similar plan might 
be found, tending to the same ends, and suited to the condition 


of public and private property in this country :— 


“* Louis, by the grace of God, Grand Duke of Hesse, &c. &c. Con- 
sidering that the monuments of ancient architecture still existing, are 
among the most important and most interesting documents of history, 
and afford instructive views of the early manners, civilisation, and 
civil constitution of the nation, thus rendering their preservation 
highly desirable, we have decreed as follows: 

** 1.—Our Board of Works is to procure correct catalogues of all 
the remains of ancient architecture, which either in an_ historical 
point of view, or as works of art, are worthy of being preserved, and 
to have their present situation described, and the other monuments 
of art extant in the same, as paintings, statues, &c. particularly 
mentioned. 

“‘ 2.—-The said board is to invite the learned ofevery province, who 
are best acquainted with its history, to cooperate in the historical 
preparation of such catalogues, for which purpose the requisite docu- 
ments are to be communicated to them out of the archives. — 

** 3.—The principal of these buildings, or such as are in the most 
ruinous state, are to be delineated, and the designs, together with the 
descriptions, to be deposited in our museum. # 

“ 4.—The Board of Works is to submit to our approbation the list of 
the buildings deemed worthy to be preserved or delineated, to corres- 
pond respecting their repairs with the requisite authorities, and to 
make the requisite rege to us on the subject. ey 
_ “5,.—If it should be thought proper to make alterations in any of 
these buildings, or to pull them down, it is to be done only under 
the cognizance of the said board, and with our approval in the 

uisite cases. 

“6.—If in digging, or on other occasions, relics of antiquity should 
be discovered, our public functionaries are to take care that they be 
carefully preserved; and notice of their discovery is to be imme- 
diately sent to the board of works, or to the managers of the museum. 
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*7,—All public functionaries are enjoined carefully to watch over 


the preservation of all the monuments recorded in the aforesaid 


catalogues, for which purpose the latter are to be printed and com- 
municated to them.” 


_“ Darmstadt, January 22, 1818,” (Signed) < poy 


_ But to leave repairs and come to our new churches, it must 
be admitted, that a more extensive field for argument: exists 
wherever an absolutely new church is to be erected. We can 
readily. imagine that the taste of some may lead them to prefer 
the appearance of a Grecian edifice, but we confess ourselves 
of the class (and that not an inconsiderable one) who think 
that there is in the Gothic. fane an imposing solemnity of ap- 
pearance, most admirably fitted for inducing upon the mind 
the calmness and reverence of worship. From the facade or 
the vestibule of the palace to the very columns and capitals that 
support the architrave of the shop window, all is Doric and 
Corinthian; but how few and failing have been the attempts of 
those who wished to bring down the sublime of the fretted aisle 
to the usages of common life. The Gothic pile in this country 
at least conveys to the mind of an Englishman the idea of a 
place of worship, and so may it long continue to do. The 
strongest argument against the use of Gothic architecture for 
new churches is one which requires a further hearing. . The 
Gothic style is said to be much more expensive than the Grecian. 
This, if true at all, is an evil which is daily decreasing. - Greater 
tice, and the publication of such works as those of Cotting- 
m and Pugin, must add greatly to the facility with which the 
architect prepares his plan: and with regard to the stonecutter 
or mason the admirably directed works which have for some 
time been carried on at the cathedrals of York, Lincoln, Win- 
chester, and Beverley, have proved so many schools for the 
initiation of able workmen in the reopening mysteries of 
their craft. To this list we may now add hester, which 
has commenced the work of restoration under. able superin- 
The new church in St. Pancras fully proves that, rich Grecian 
architecture may be most costly. No one can suppose that rich 
Gothic architecture can at the present price of labour be other- 
‘wise ; but. we assert from facts in our possession that restorations 
have been executed in plain but pure and elegant Gothic forms, 
and some churches have recently been built possessing great ac- 
curacy and beauty, for such sums of money as to render thia style 
a fair rival to its Grecian opponent. Of a considerable number 
of new Gothic churches w ¥ we have examined, we name 
VOL. Il, E 
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with satisfaction Exmouth, erected by the liberality of Lord 
Rolle, Birkenhead, and the small church of the Holy Trinity, 
in Dorchester, also the new nave of Ilminster. 

The new church of St. George at Birmingham, built under the 
authority, and from the fund of the commissioners for building new 
churches, is an admirable example of that style which Mr. Rick- 
man, its architect, has chosen to designate by the term decorated. 
It,is a clerestory church with a light and elegant tower at the 
west end, and it accommodates between nineteen hundred and 
two thousand persons. The cost of its erection did not amount 
to 13000/., a sum which would have been fully required to 
build a plain Grecian church of the same size. 

Aaanhen more costly but very exquisite specimen of the same 
style, is the church now building by Mr. Rickman, at Ham 
Lucy in the county of Warwick. And the chapel at Erdington, 
near Birmingham, is a very skilful adaptation of the general 
character of the same style to the uses of a plain country church. 
In the first and last of these buildings, and we believe at Hamp- 
ton Lucy also, the mullions and tracery of the windows are 
hollow iron castings of proper proportion, which are not dis- 
tinguishable from stone, but are much more durable and far 
cheaper in execution. These have been found to answer ex- 
tremely well. The stone which Mr. Rickman has employed at 
Birmingham and Erdington is an oolite from Tixall in Stafford- 
shire, a very fine grained and durable stone, and admitting of 
great clearness and delicacy in the carvings; but the great difficulty 
of finding blocks of sufficient size for some — of the work, 
has induced him to discontinue its use, and he now procures 
his stone from quarries of oolite between Gloucester and Chel- 
tenham, where he has found blocks of very large dimensions and 
a very superior quality of stone. | 

The church of St. Luke, Chelsea, built by Mr. Savage, has a 
tolerable general appearance ; and though far from ing 
that rigid accuracy of detail which we could desire, it may be 
mentioned as an instance of the superior effect of Gothic over 
Grecian churches. St. Dunstan’s in the East, by Mr. Laing, must 
also be mentioned with t commendation, and we have yet to 
learn that the cost of its erection is to be compared with that 
of St. Pancras or St. Marylebone. The restoration of St. 
Saviour’s Southwark, is a most praiseworthy specimen by Mr. 
Gwilt. We are aware that large sums have been expended upon 
some Gothic churches, and we trust that there is no disposition 
to continue the practice. The church of Theale, in Berkshire, 
is rich and good, but it cost 15,0001. and can accommodate 
three hundred persons, The new church of St. Luke, Liverpool, 
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now building, is better than most modern Gothic churches, but 
we understand that it will cost 32,000/. and hold about one 
thousand four hundred persons ; and we cannot but regret an 
expense which tends to bring Gothic architecture into unmerited 
disgrace. Let the admirers of Grecian churches refer to the 
size and commodiousness of our modern London churches, to 
St. Andrew’s Holborn or St, James’s and St. George’s West- 
minster, and we must admit that their case has some strong 
te but while they appeal, as is commonly done, to Mr. 

ume’s argument, cheapness, they wen to produce a new 
Grecian or Roman church as good and as unexpensive as St. 
George’s Birmingham. 

The decreasing expense of Gothic work, arising out of its 
more frequent execution, will, we hope, prove an argument of 
some weight, even where new churches are to be erected. The 
public has been long accustomed to hear the expense of Gothic 
advanced as an overwhelming argument for its rejection. The 
following facts therefore are worthy of attention. By the last 
parliamentary report (1825) it appears that there are in progress 
forty-three new churches ander the auspices of the commis- 
sioners; of these only nine are Grecian; so that in the country 
at large, Gothic work does prevail. And with regard to the 
expense of such works the following rough calculation was made 
from the same report. The cost of the nine Grecian churches 
was added together and divided by the number of people they 
are designed to contain ; thus the expense of providing for the 
accommodation of each individual appeared to be 81. 13s. A 
similar average was made from the first ten Gothic churches upon 
hg list ; by which the cost for each individual stands at only 

8s. !! 

There are a few other topics to which we must advert. It 
may be a matter of no importance whether a church be placed 
with any regard to the cardinal points of the compass or not. 
The rite of baptism may be as well performed at a font placed 
within the altar rails, as seen after modern codes of beautifying ; 
but we are childish enough to be pleased with the ancient alle- 
goric form which required the font to be without the church, 
or in the porch, or at most only within the western walls; to 
show that to the neophyte it was a ceremony of initiation, and 
that to arrive at the more full communion of the altar, there 
was an intermediate stage of instruction and preparation to be 
passed over. The sanction of high antiquity, the usage of the 
earliest ages, are perhaps the only authorities that could be 
adduced in favour of several of our rites that still stand unin- 
jured ; but they equally conten . defence of those forms, the 
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violation of which we are now regretting: and if caprice ‘or 
slight local convenience be permitted (as it frequently has been) 
to change those’ already mentioned, we fear that under such | 
guidance, other and more important abolitions may ere long be 
attempted. 

It has been said by one well qualified to give an opinion upon 
the subject, that ‘all cements are the bane of ancient architecture. 
No other material but stone should ever be employed.” The 
introduction of cements, though doubtless of utility in some 
cases of repair, will never, we hope, be generally resorted to in 
great public works. The colour is liable to change. There is 
no comparison between the sharpness and clearness of well- 
worked stone, and the gummy mouldings of cement. Even 
were we to admit Nelase we do not) that well prepared cement 
sega all the durability that its greatest advocates contend 

r, we feel that we are entirely at the m of the mason ; he 
may err through ignorance, or he may wilfully cheat us im the 
composition, and we shall not discover our misfortune until it 
is too late to obtain either remedy or redress. No sufficient 
proof can as yet be advanced in favour of the durability of 
cements ; that work may only show a few cracks and flaws after 
ten years’ service, which in twenty or an hundred may have 
entirely crumbled into dust, and until it can show an uninjured 
endurance of eight or nine centuries, cement is no fair rival to 
the native stone of our island. 

Whilst we are on this subject we may be allowed a word upon 
the materials, which have been employed at different periods in 
this country. With a view to ascertain the durability of the 
various kinds of stone, we have instituted a tolerably extensive 

rsonal examination of the ancient edifices throughout Eng- 
and and Wales. Generally speaking it will be found that the 

‘locality of every structure, whether for warlike or religious 
purposes, has as might be expected exerted a predominating 
influence upon the choice of the building material. Castles 
especially are built for the most part of the nearest. tolerable 
stone. The fashion of the period, during which the greater part 
now remaining were erected, (viz. between the Norman con- 
quest and the death of Edward I.,) and the» purposes for 
which they were designed, required but little of minute orna- 
“ment or delicacy of finishing ; though in some instances, where 
the common stone of the country was extremely bad, the quoins 
and parapets were formed of some better material, brought from 
a distant quarry. For good and obvious reasons, however, these 
niceties were much more regarded in the case of religious edifices. 
Jt was hoped that their character and purpose would in a great 
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— ‘protect them from violence ; and that as time was the 
only enemy whose attacks they were to be prepared to resist, 
a greater extent of. duration might remain an uninjured 
memorial of the taste and piety of the founders. Although stone 
equally good may be selected from that which this country 
affords, yet such was the reputation of that from Caen in Nor- 
mandy, that it was employed in more than one of our cathedrals, 
and even in some of the parochial churches on that side of our 
island most favourably situate for its importation. _ , 
_ Their position upon a stratum, containing rock easily worked, 
but lamentably deficient in-durability, has had a most unfortunate 
influence upon some of our cathedrals and churches. Of this, 
Chester, Lichfield, and the fine spires of Coventry are striki 
examples. We do not hesitate to pronounce the. ‘ new 
sandstone,” as it is called by geologists, the very worst pr ast 
material of this country. Some of the softer chalk or clunc 
beds might almost rival its demerits ; but that material has not 
been employed in great ecclesiastical edifices, save for interior 
works, or the vaulting of sheltered roofs, a purpose to which by 
its lightness it is admirably adapted. Durham cathedral, has to 
regret its proximity to the coal mines; being formed of a grit 
from thence which has suffered greatly on its exterior from the 
action of the weather. The beds of the magnesian limestone, 
under the names of Tadcaster stone, Bramham Moor, and other 
provincial appellations, have afforded an admirable material for 
the minsters at York and Beverley, and for other edifices of that 
district. But it is to the extensive and varying series of the 
oolites, that we are indebted for by far the greater number of our 
ancient buildings. As this district forms a sort of zone across 
the centre of our island in one direction, the facility of carriage 
has aided the —_ of the material, in bringing it into very 
i use. Lincoln, Peterborough, Oxford, Salisbury, Bath, 
ells, and some other cathedrals are of this family; but the 
excellence of this stone is by no means of uniform character, 
throughout all the subordinate strata of this formation. It is 
easy to recognise different beds employed in the construction of 
Lincoln cathedral, and it must be acknowledged that some of 
these which have been quarried near to the city, though tolerably 
good, have not quite all the degree of durability, that as admirers 
of that splendid edifice we could have desired. Upon another 
part of the outcrop of the same formation, we.arrive at, those 
quarries which have produced, almost without an exception, the 
splendid churches of Northamptonshire, and the marsh district of 
e county of Lincoln. The most celebrated quarries are,at — 
Ancaster, Barnack, and Wilsford, all not very distant from 
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Sleaford. Peterborough cathedral is of an admirable stone of 
the same nature, but some nearer quarry. This, which we 
are inclined to regard as the very best building material which 
has ever been made use of in this country, consists of an oolitic 
limestone, mingled with an immense quantity of comminuted 
shells. It must formerly have been held in great esteem, for in 
almost every part of the kingdom, and far distant from its 
natural position, we have frequently recognised it among the 
most delicate works of the twelfth and two succeeding centuries. 
This preference it eminently deserved, for it has uniformly 
resisted the action of the elements, and even from the earliest 
period named, where it has been subjected to no greater violence, 
the edges remain as sharp, and the ornaments executed in it are 
as delicate, as when they first left the freemason’s hand. The 
magnesian limestone, its only rival, has a finer texture, and when 
new, a colour rather more pleasing to some ; but minute exami- 
nation has satisfied us that although very excellent in that 
respect, it is rather inferior to the shelly oolite in durability. 
The Ketton, Bath stones, and Portland oolite differ little, ex- 
cept in the absence of the minute fragments of shells ; by this 
change they become more easy to be worked, but we think the 
durability is impaired. There are, however, in the same oolitic 
series, strata which afford a stone greatly deficient in durability ; 
space cannot here be afforded for particulars, but Oxford and 
its neighbourhood will afford numerous instances in confirmation 
of our position. 

We are greatly in fear of pursuing this subject to an unwar- 
rantable length; but it cannot be denied that in these building 
days it is one of universal importance. In early times, granite 
seems to have been little used in this country; probably, from 
‘the difficulty experienced in working it. The question must 
remain for the decision of future times, whether its apparent hard- 
ness is accompanied by a proportionate degree of durability, and 
like all kinds of cement to be used instead of stone, it seems to 
us at best an untried friend. Untried we must deem it, with 
reference to our climate. It is true, that in those stupendous 
‘monuments which Egyptian art and patience executed im granite, 
the smoothest surfaces have remained uninjured by the suns of 
two thousand years; but that does not seem the most severe 
trial to which the elements could have exposed them. The 
alternations of heat and cold, of dryness and moisture, and more 
than all, the effects of frost, are in Egypt little felt. The perfect 
smoothness of surface seen on these statues, we consider a great 
protection, but it is a safeguard far too costly for our ordinary 
purposes. If we may judge from the surfaces of exposed granite 
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rocks, or. if, being compelled in ent to resort to worked 
surfaces, we examine the granite pillars used for common posts 
in the yard of the British Museum, we shall find that, in some 
way or other, these have undergone great change. Either the 
felspar suffers decomposition, and the mass disintegrates, or 
else the moisture which seems to insinuate itself around the 
crystals, is expanded by frost, and the stone gradually falls to 
_ Stonehenge and many druidical monuments are formed of a 
fine-grained grit, of which the parent stratum, probably a looser 
sand, is supposed by geologists to have been removed, during 
some of those c to which the surface of this island has 
been subjected. The choice was indeed an admirable one ; for 
although the nature of the stone would scarcely have allowed of 
its application to the delicate purposes of Gothic architecture, 
it has formed an uncha le material for the rude purposes of 
these early times. The labour of working it even to a slight ex- 
tent must have been immense, and yet in the largest masses of | 
Stonehenge, the supporting and the supported blocks are fitted 
together by mortise and tenon. Many of the early crosses 
attributed to the ninth and tenth centuries, are formed of a very 
similar substance, Few specimens remain with inscriptions, and 
still fewer are now legible ; but such are the highly interesti 
crosses at Lantwit and Margam. Those ornamented with knots 
and rude figures, are frequently, but not invariably, of this sub- 
stance. The very ancient small shrine or tomb in Peterborough 
cathedral, to which the name of the Saxon Hedda has somehow 
been appropriated, together with some fragments of the same 
period in the wall of the chancel of Fletton church, seem to 
be formed out of the shelly oolite beforementioned. 

Having said much that is referable to the laws of taste only, 
we now conclude with a word upon the laws of civil polity. Itis 
with unfeigned satisfaction that we regard those salutary enact- 
ments of our legislature, by which the, current repairs of our 
ecclesiastical edifices are placed under the direction of the 
higher dignitaries of the church. The chapters of our cathedrals 
are gradually on their own authority and by their own resources 
removing much of the inappropriate stall and screen work, intro- 
duced at periods subsequent to the Reformation ; and it must be 
admitted that many of these strange compositions were designed 
by architects of distinguished reputation. Of course, in this and 
every repair, some cathedrals have taken the lead of others ; and it 
may be mentioned as a singular fact, that some of the most accu- 
rate restorations have been made under the direction of ecclesi- | 
astics of the present age. Thus have some members of this body 
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spontaneously returned to a pursuit, which now. can only be 
considered as an elegant amusement, but eae centuries back 
held a» conspicuous. station most dignified 
thelr knowledge. . The parochial charches how- 
ever, placed different from that which the 
ca enjoy. The archidiaconal power is not yet lost, and 
there are proofs in several dioceses that it may: be. exerted 
effectually. But cases still exist in which that power lies. dor- 
mant; and, perhaps, if it were exerted with all possible vigour 
and judgment, the result would only prove the necessity for some 
new enactment. It is a subject which does not admit of delay ; 
for the churches, which we are anxious to preserve, will be lost if 
many more sessions are allowed to pass without interference of 
some kind or other. Returns, at least, might be called for without 
trouble or expense, and without pledging the government to any 
particular course of action. This point, therefore, we earnestl 

press upon the attention of the prelates and friends of the church; 


confident that inquiry will show the importance of our. suggestion, 
if not the practicability ofour plan, 


Arr. VIT.—Ann Boleyn: a Dramatic Poem. By the Rev. H. 


H. Milman, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, 
Svo. pp. 168, Murray, 1826. 


Tue vocation of a Poet (and we would here be understood to 
Nee aes but rather of one cut non sit publica 
vena) is of all others with which we are acquainted the most 
exclusive and engrossing : and little can any votary of the Muse 
expect to share her favours, unless he devotes the whole ener- 
gies of his being, without reserve or compromise, to her undivided 
service. Woe worth to that half-blooded Bardling who admits 
a doubt either of the general divinity of his art, or of his own 
‘private and peculiar afflatus! If he does not esteem all other 
objects of human wit to be mean and lowly when compared with 
the cultivation of song, he may saunter round the foot, but he 
will never climb the summits of Parnassus; and the few flowers 
which he may gather during his idle walk will be withered before 
he can braid them into a wreath for his brow. An overweening 
assumption of the superiority of his own pursuit, which in studies 
of a severer cast might be deemed misplaced, impertinent,- and 
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affected, isin correct keeping with that which is not only the per- 
mitted, but the exacted fervour of a mind wherein imagination is 
the vital and predominant quality: and if the enthusiasm which 
is to wing the Poet to worlds of his own invention is once suffered 
to droop,’ even for a moment, his fall is no less certain-and no 
less hopeless, than that of 
site account—because he soared too high. 

The Introduction prefixed by Mr. Milman to his Poem has led 
us into the above remarks, which indeed we feel. every possible 
inclination to pursue to a far greater extent than would be com- 
patible with the immediate purpose of:a review. But the very 
nature of the subject has perhaps seduced us already to pace a 
level road a little too much on stilts ; and we check ves in 
due season, and turn at once to the obnoxious passage. 


“The subject of the following drama had long appeared to’ me 


peculiarly adapted to the purposes of poetry. I had some time ago 
imagined a sketch, ina degree similar to that which I have now 
filled up. The course of professional study which led me to the early | 
annals of our Church recalled it to my remembrance, and, as it were, 
forced it on my attention.” 


Now we complain that, in this statement, there is rather too 
great a show of anxiety to shuffle the lyre out of sight under 
cover of the cassock; something too much of bo-peep, if we may 
so say, between the Muses and Mother Church ; of apology for 
being at once a Parson and 2 Poet, which is uncalled, for b 
either character, and unworthy of both. Hall and Corbet were 
strangers to this feeling ; yet they were Bishops. Donne che- 
rished it not, and he was a Dean—Mason was a Precentor and a 
King’s Chaplain to boot—and Tom Warton wrote his Panegyric 
on ‘Oxford Ale, from the very chair which is now occupied by 
‘Mr. Milman. “ The course of professional study” has led to— 
what? to the perusal of Strype, perhaps, and Heylin, and 
Burnet, and the villainous calumnies of Father Saunders (either 
hot from their foetid source, or crystallized and bottled up for 
constant use by Lingard) if these last be not too indecorous for 
the bashful eye of an ecclesiastic. These are the chief works 
connected with ‘ the early annals of our church” which are 
likely to recall Ann Boleyn to remembrance ; and there is not 
one ‘of these with which every well informed layman is not 
likely to be full as much acquainted as the soundest divine 


Again :— 

“Tt may appear almost superfluous to add that the manner in which 
Cid as well as the religious nature 
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Weare by no means surprised that Mr. Milman should feel some 
degree of soreness, when he calls to mind the theatrical pi 
be his meaning) that, for the sake of avoiding occasion of offence 
to the weaker brethren, it is as well that a clergyman should 
abstain from writing avowedly for the Stage. It is not with his 
principle, then, but with his pretext that we quarrel; for, in 
good trath, we are wholly unable to discover any thing in “ the 
religious nature of the interest,”’ which he claims for his present 
Poem, by which it should be eternally precluded * from public 
re tation.” 
it is, no doubt, that the turbulent passions of the tyrannic 
Henry were powerful instruments in the hands of Providence 
ae progress of the Reformation in this country. True 

Gospel light first beamed from Boleyn’s eyes. 


But the chief interest of the drama before us is not derived 
from this circumstance : on the contrary, it is founded upon our 
strong personal commiseration for the misfortunes and death of 
a wronged and beautiful woman; and as such the Stagyrite 
would have selected it as peculiarly embracing pity and terror, 
and therefore as peculiarly well fitted for Tragic representation. 
Aristotle indeed never contemplated the existence of a drama 
abstracted from the scenic apparatus which he considered to be an 
essential part of it—paror avarycys dv cry poprov 
6 ths Syews xcoonos—and, probably, he would have held a Closet 
Play to be as huge a monster anomaly in Poetry, as a d 
iand man of war would be thought in ship-building. Athalie 
and Esther are both directly taken from Holy writ; yet both 
Athalie and Esther were acted. Samson Agonistes, by Pope's 
assistance, would have shared the same fate; and the 
obstacle which prevented its appearance was the committal of 
Bishop Atterbury, at whose suggestion it was preparing, to the 
Tower. We confess, however, that Bishop Atterbury is not 
likely to afford a very favourite precedent in ecclesiastical 
matters ; nor do we cite the instance which we now bring for- 
ward, as evidence of the good taste which he otherwise evinced 
so largely in literature. Our only object is to show that 
dramatic Poems closely and immediately tirées de  Ecriture 
Sainte have not escaped the profanation of the Stage, even long 
since the days of Mysteries have passed away; and therefore that 
the much more indirect connection which such a Poem as Ann 
Boleyn possesses with Religion, is by no means sufficient to 
secure it from the sweeping condemnation which Prynne or 
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Jeremy Collier, could they once again start up to t, 
against it, as heathenish, lewd, 

carnal composition. In x then of his hyper-orthodox squeam- 
ishness, if Mr. Milman should hereafter write as he has written 
heretofore, be must be content to be denounced as a Poet ; and, 
however grievously it may sound in his ears, when it is remem- 
bered that out of his six publications five have borne a dramatic 
form, he will be stigmatized by the whole race of Histriomasti- 
— (and they are far from being yet extinct) as no better than 

peare himself,—as a veritable playwright. © 

Whether it be from this doubt concerning the real nature of 
his own being, this presbytero-poetical con of entity with 
which Mr. Milman seems painfully oppressed, or from sorhe 
other cause, we know not, but me in his present effort he 
appears to us to be far less fortunate than in any which have 

it: always excepting the soporific and sonorous Samor 
which we cordially hope to see excluded from any edition of his 
collected works. It is unnecessary to repeat here at length the. 
high estimate which we have already more than once before 
expressed of Mr. Milman’s powers, or to state again that which 
we have always thought, that he had formed himself on _loftier 
and more correct models, and was treading in a securer path for 
enduring fame than any of his contemporaries. Zhe Fall © 
Soman The Martyr of Antioch, and Belshazzar, make . 
triad which, in their line, is.not surpassed in our literature, 
regret that we cannot persuade ourselves to bind up An lee 
in the same volume with these. 

Little need be said of such a household and familiar story as 
that which Mr. Milman has chosen: we wish indeed that it were 
not requisite to say any thing of it; for in the additions which 
he has thought fit to append to historical truths, are to be found, 
as we think, the greatest faults which he has committed in the 
conception of his Poem. It is well known that out of the five 
persons who were imprisoned at the same time with the unhappy 
Queen, the Lord Rochford her brother, Sir Henry Norreys, 
Groom of the Stole, Sir Francis Weston and Sir Ralp Brereton, 
both of the King’s Privy Chamber, and Mark Smeaton, a musi- 
cian, the last was the only one who appears to have been at 
all successfully tampered with by pon — 788 whom Henry 
employed for the subornation yr one of them, as 
Cromwell writes, but Smeaton wo de confess “‘ as to any “oe i 
thing ;” and there can be no doubt that this confession was 
extorted by the promise of a pardon: a afterwards as 
iniquitously violated as it was in the first instance untruly 
pledged. Thin cownrtily and treacherous menial (who, not 
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a gentleman by birth, was hanged, while the others were beheaded) 
is transformed by Mr. Milman into an overwrought sentimen- 
talist, cherishing a secret and fantastic passion for his royal 
mistress, and, in the end, blasting her reputation by a false 
avowal of adulterous intercourse, in order, as he foolishly believes, 
to ‘preserve her life and obtain her divorced hand. - To the 
commission of this wicked and silly act he is persuaded by the 
dark machinations of a gerd imaginary character, Angelo 
Caraffa, a Jesuit ; who, with as much propriety as the disguised 
Knight Templar in The Rovers, is brought on the scene several 
years before the society of which he is represented to be a 
member was organized. It is but just, however, to give Mr. 
Milman all the benefit which he can derive from the honest 
avowal which ‘himself has made of this untoward anachronism ; 
so that he has sinned in it prepensely and with his eyes wide 
open. The tempter having gained his end, which he is made to 
work out for conscience sake in order to overthrow the new 
heresy, by the death of the Queen who was its nursing mother, 
leaves his’ victim to his fate; and Smeaton perishes on the 
scaffold not long before the object of his hopes. dsa04 
It is evident how much the simple pathos of Ann Boleyn’s 
real story is diminished by this unnatural-uaderplot.. The ma- 
chinery js cumbrous and perplexed, and it works as heavily as 
it is framed. Caraffa has little to distinguish him from the many 
villains of the same class, with whom of late years we have been 
saturated. He is very boisterous, very clamorous, and very 
foul-mouthed ; professing to devote himself entirely to heaven, 
and certainly devoting other folks very largely to hell. We 
should have looked for him rather in a turban and capote than 
in a cowl and scapulary. Read his expressions of triumph after 
Henry’s jealousy has manifested itself in acts of open fury : 
The game is won ere play'd! 

It fires beyond our hopes, the sulphurous train 

Flames up, they’re hurl’d aloft, but not to Heaven. 

Wake Hell! and lift thy gates ; and ye, that tenant 

The deepest, darkest, most infuriate pit, 

Th’ Abyss of all abysses, blackest blackness, 

Where that most damning sin, the damning others, ___, 

With direst, most remorseless expiation, 

Howls out its drear eternity, arouse 

The myriad voices of your wailing; loud 

As when the fleshly Luther, or the chief 

Of his cursed crew have one by one gone down 

To tread your furnace chambers !—Rise! prepare 

The throne of fire, the crown of eating flames! ~~ 

She comes—the Queen, the fatal Queen, whose beauty 
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Hath been to England worse, more full of peril, 
» "Phan Helen’s was to Troy, hath seal’d fon ener 
Fer death eternal, irremediable, 
Whole generations of her godless sons, 
And made her stately church a heap of ruin !_pp. 84, 85. 


His pupil Smeaton is taught the same language. This “« soft 
and timorous boy,” as he is called, thus avows his intention 
of bearing false witness : 


Th 

If fiends stand plucking at my soul, and Hell : 
Yawn at my feet! Thou, Father, thou wilt case 
My soul in adamantine resolution. oy 
Pil save her, if I die, on earth—for ever ! 
Do with me as thou wilt—TI’ll speak, I'll swear, 
I'll pull down good men’s imprecations, Heaven’s— 
No, Heaven will pardon if 1 save the heavenly ! 
Upon my head rain curses, contumelies, 

She will erewhile be taught to bless me; ways 
Will sure be found to teach her why I’ve dared 
Thus ’gainst my nature, bold and false—she’ll know it, 

She’ll know it all—my pains, my hopes, my truth !—pp. 163, 104, 


To this may be added part of their dialogue, after Carafla has 
admitted the deceptions whigh he has practised : 


Devil! no man of God! unmeasured liar! 

My soul is sick at thee. Thou hold the keys 

Of Heaven, thou bloody wretch forsworn ? thou worse, 
If worse can be than mine own perjured self, 

I spurn thee, curse thee, execrate thy faith 

And thee! 


ANGELO. 
Die, then! die lost, accurst for ever! 
Go with thy leprous soul unwash’d to Hell, ; 
To see what hideous torments wait on perjury.—pp. 153, 154, 


Avaunt ! away !— 
Wash thine own soul from thine own sins: kneel thou, 
Howl for thy crimes, thy treasons, and thy murders! — 
And, if Christ give me power to pardon thee, a 
"Twill more avail thee in thy hour of need | ; 
Than all thy formal conjuring absolutions. 
With her—with her—the gracious, good, and chaste, 
I'll take my everlasting portion; trust 
Even where she trusts; go where she goes——Oh ! no, 
My perjuries ! my murders ! when my soul 
Would rise to track the starlight path of hers, : 
They'll hiss me, howl me down, down, down to blackuess, 
To horror, now the element of my soul.—pp. 155, 156. 


King Hal has always been an accredited and Fite 
blaster and he talks in character: 
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Ann Boleyn. 
KING. 
Refuse our mandate—shut their Abbey gates 
Against our Poursuivants—refuse our oaths— 
Now, by St. Paul, not one of them shall wear 
His shaven crown on his audacious shoulders ! 


CRANMER. 
Your Majesty will hear your faithful servant. 


KING. 

I'll none of it—their heads or their allegiance. 
God’s death! have all our Parliament and Peers, 
Our Rev'rend Bishops, given their hands and seals, 
And shall we thus be mocked and set at naught 

By beggarly and barefoot monks? Archbishop, 

Out of our love to thine own reverend person, 

We do refuse thy most unwise petition. 

Good foolish man, not one of them but urged 

By that old Priest of the Seven Hills would burn us, 
Body and soul. We'll have no kings but one, 
None but ourself.—Tut, not a word. How now? 
What, Nan? what blank ? what all a mort? Thy jests, 
And thy quaint sayings, and thy smiles——— 


QUEEN. 


I have been sued to be a suppliant 
For those that, fall’n beneath thine high displeasure— 


KING. 
*Sdeath! ye've our answer—as I pass’d but now 
Jane Seymour was set on t” entreat our mercy ; 
We yielded not, nor thought of being wearied 
At every step with the old tedious tale— 
Art answer’d? 

QUEEN. 
' What I am, I owe your grace, 

And in most deep humility confess it ; 
But being as 1 am, your grace’s wife, 
I knew not that my maid’s rejected prayer 
Precluded further speech—— 


KING. 
Why, how now, wayward! 
Your maid! good truth, Sir Thomas Boleyn’s daughter’s 
Right nobly served. I'd have you know, proud woman, 
What the king gives, the king may take away— 
Who rais’d up one from dust, may raise another. 
Look to thyself, I say—thou may'st have cause ; 
Look, and be wise—be humble. For your grace 
We've business in our council—not a word— 
Our queen’s our subject still, 
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QUEEN (alone.) 


And this is he, 
The flower of the world’s chivalry, most courtl 
Where met the splendour of all piri When Europe 
Sent its three Sov’reigns to that golden field, 
Which won all eyes with liberal noble bearing ? 
Which charm’d all ears with high and gracious speech ? 
Which made all hearts his slaves by inbred worth 
But English Henry? by his pattern all 
Moved, spoke, rode, tilted, shaped their dress, their language, 
And he that most resembled England’s king 
Was kingliest in the esteem ofall. This he 
That lay whole hours before my worshipp’d feet, 
Making the air melodious with his words? 
So fearful to offend, having offended 
So fearful of his pardon, not myself 
More jealous of my maiden modesty ; 
The bridegroom of my youth, my infant’s Father ! 
Ah! me, my rash and inconsiderate 
My pride, hath wrought from his too hasty nature 
This shame upon mine head: he’ll turn, he’ll come 
My prodigal back to mine heart—if not, 
I’m born his subject, sworn before high Heaven 
His faithful wife; then let him cast me from —_ 
Spurn, trample me to dust—the foe, the st 
That owns no law of kindred, blood, or duty, 
Is taught, where every word is Heaven’s own oracle, 
To love where most he’s hated. I will live 
On the delicious memory of the past, 
And bless him so for my few years of bliss, 
My lips shall find no time for harsh reproach ; 
ll 7 as one of those sweet flowers, that crush’d 
By the contemptuous foot, winds closer round it, 
And breathes in every step its richest odours.—p. 63-67. 


We need not point out the beauty of the three last lines in this 
quotation ; if the thought is not uncommon, still it has never before 
been more exquisitely clothed. The following conception is more 
original ; and elaborately rich (to a fault) as is the — 
diction of Mr. Milman, we recollect no instance in which it 
exhibits brighter or more appropriate finishing :-— 


The bounty of the king, Heaven’s delegate, 

Should be as Heaven’s: the Sun, that through the grate 
Of some barr'd dungeon lights the pallid cheek 

Of the poor prisoner, is a gracious gift; 

But that which argues the great God of Nature 

Is the rich prodigality of light, 

That kindles the wide universal sky 

And giaddens worlds.—p. 22. 
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We have not room to extract, nor would our reeders thank 


us if we did so, a most portentous and polymetrical Protestant’s 
Hymn te the Virgin, sung to Queen Anne by ‘Lord Rochford, 
and accompanied by Smeaton. . It consists of eight stanzas, each 
of eighteen lines: and it would not easily be tolerated by a 
con tion of our own times, who are very well satisfied with the 
clerk, whenever he gives out no more than ‘two verses and these 
in short measure. 

We close this volume with regret, as we have commented 


u it with reluctance... So to do was owing both to Mr. 


ilman and to the public taste, and painful as the task might 
be, we dared not shrink from it. Were it not for our sincere 
admiration of that which he has already achieved, and our 
equally sincere conviction that he is capable of yet greater 
achievements, we might have assumed a different tone, and 
perhaps have criticised less searchingly: but we are neither 
uncouscious of nor indifferent to his reputation; and the 
loudness of our warning, therefore, when we perceive that it is 
exposed to danger, will be proportioned to the jealous tenderness: 
which we feel for its security. 


Art. VIIIL—AMERICAN NOVELS.—1. Seventy-sir. . By the. 


Author of Logan. 3 vols. 
2. Brother Jonathan. By the same. 3vols. 1825. 


3. Koningsmarke, the Long Finne, a Story of the New World. 


3 vols. 


4. Lionel Lincoln ; or, the Leaguer of Boston. By Mr. Cooper. 
3 vols, 1825. 


5. The Spy; a Tale of the Neutral Ground. By the seine: 


3 vols. 1823. 


6. The Pilot ; a Tale of the Sea. By the same. 3 vols. . 1824. 
7. The Last of the Mohicans ; a Na 
same. 3vols. 1826. 
8. The Pioncers ; ur, the Sources of the Susquehanna. By the 
same. 3 vols. 1823. | 


lr we may be allowed to speak conformably with our subject, 
“we some guess ‘twill take a pretty considerable share of 


patience to read ‘ Logan’ slick right away ;” and that our fends — 

will content themselves with the summary of that most kill-cow . 

uction, which we gave in our last number. Of ‘ Seventy-__ 

ix,” Nie spite of a liberal sprink- 
i 


ling of the faults which characterise “Logan,” it is well worth the 


rrative of 1757. By the 
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trouble of reading.. We will not that our, fancy y may. 


Our country !—right oF wrong.” 


One .of those. honest thorough-going it, is 
easier to enter into cordially than to defend gravely, but full 
as respectable as ‘“‘ the pretty milk and water ways'’.of modern 
cosmopolitism, We partake init sufficiently ourselves, however, 
to suspect that it has misled the author on some points, and\to 
deabt-the. spcurecy of the stories which he relates of the treat~ 
ment of American. prisoners; and we must remind him that the 
revival of such. offensive matter is in direct. contradiction to his 
own principles, as expressed in the preface to “ 
As a.mere military or political narrative ‘Seven -six” will 
be , found deficient in clearness and arrangement. The. 
of the war is told only..by fits and starts ; .and the greater pa rt of 
the book is taken, up by the individual feats and feelings rt the. 
imaginary narrator himself, and his friends and family, recounted 
often in a style of morbid sentiment and. outrageous Coengedotios 
On a second perusal however, both the hero and his narrative 
improve a good deal upon us, especially when regard is had to 
the intention of the author, and the nature of autobiography. 
American literature will and probably does abound with accurate 
and well digested narratives of the revolutionary war, in all those 
leading features which the world is acquainted with ; and when, 
as soon must be the case, the last comrades of Washington shall 
have disap from the stage, their countrymen will be 
anxious to aie how those felt individually and privately, who — 
composed the bones and sinews of the war, and from whom all 
their, highest blood will in future times be traced ;_ rustics like 
Shamgar of the ox goad, and the Hay of Cloncarty, wae elinth 
start up more than once in the history of a country, 
With many of these men Mr. Neal may, in the course of 
nature, have possessed the personal acquaintance necessary to - 
give his narrative character and truth; and that he duly appre- 
ciates them, is shown in the following appeal into 
mouth of his'imaginary hero:— 


4Tiknew personally, and intimately, the siding men in this rites: 
Most of. them have gone down to their: graves, dishonoured ' vand 
trampled upon, in their old age :—many are yet wandering, helpless 
and dejected, among the beautiful and vast proportions of that — 
edifice, which they baile. up with their blood and bones—-like the 
spirits of men, that have been driven away,from their. 
dwelling places by banditti—and died in a foreign land :—tike, 
“sovereigns, coming: a degenerate people, 
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the chambers of their greatness, in olden time, and retreading, with 
an air of authority and dominion—which is the scorn and mockery 
of men, whose fathers could not have stood upright in their awful 

nce—the courts where they have been dethroned—the ancient 


soap which they built with their own power and treasure—and 
which they have been banished, day by day, with insult and 
derision- yet, at my bidding, they will appear! and 
harness and array themselves—and stand before you, as I have seen 
them stand before Grorce Wasnincron—a battalion of immovable, 


impregnable, unconquerable old men.”—vol. i. pp. 5,6. — 


Possessing this strong interest, and these opportunities, Mr, 
Neal does well to adopt for his purpose the of autobio- 
graphy, which when well executed is capable of more nature 
and truth than any other, and which is not subjected to the same 
restrictions as a narrative written in the third person, where the 
hero ought to march in the train of public events, instead of 
striking into it just as much as suits his — In the one 
case, chief actor must be described as he appears to the 
world, in the other, as he ap to himself. As the teller of 
his own tale,. his feelings and ideas should all radiate ftom the 
centre of himself, and his immediate connections ; his digressions 
should be wunpremeditated; his view of affairs should be 
coloured by the prejudices natural to his character ; and if a few 
traits of uncouthness and self-importance be judiciously thrown 
in, they will add to the fidelity of the picture. This art was 
well understood by Defoe, and such appears to have been the 
author’s conception, in putting the tale of the American war 
into the mouth of a genuine brother Jonathan, a warm-hearted 
and stout-handed novice, taken, as it were, from the 
tail, and suddenly matured from boy to man by the influence 
of overwhelming events; a complete child of nature, whose 
acuteness and good sense are characteristically alloyed by # 

deal of self-conceit, but who writes in the consciousness 
of having earned a right to egotism by privations, wounds, and 
dangers. This conception is so well maintained throughout, 
that however tempted the reader may feel to laugh occasionally 
at honest Jonathan, (or as he likes better, by his own confession, 
called,) John entirely of the said Jo- 
nathan, and never once author, whose purpose perhaps 

e essential of Jonathan’s history ma given in @ 
few words. Mr. Dadley, his father, a plain New England farmer, 
whose opposition to the English government is for some time 
confined to the non-consumption of imported goods, is at length 
driven by the remonstrances of his second son Archibald, the 
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real hero of the story, to take up arms, and join thé army of 
Washington at the most critical and unfavourable period of the 
contest. Exasperated by the violation of his wife, the supposed 
murder e his niece Ma Austin, and the burning of his farm 
by the Hessian troops, he continues to set a distinguished ex- 
ample to the younger men of his family, and falls at length in 
rate action. The rest of the narrative is occupied by 
the ouplolts and the lovers’ quarrels of his two sons, and certain 
other young officers of their acquaintance, who partly ns 
re patriotism, and partly driven distracted by the 
eir respective mistresses, thrust themselves into situation of 
danger from which they escape miraculously. In short,.a com- 
ht-quadrille of cross purposes, rather tedious withal, is 
lets ig be and three other cavalry officers, assisted 
by their four fair partners ; diversified occasionally by a spirit- 
stirring grande ronde of fighting, by the cavaliers seuls, and then 
winding into as many perplex thon and evolutions as the 
Lancers, Hussars, or Cuirassiers. At length comes something like 
a grand finale, in the shape of a platoon-wedding, at which, as 
one of the young brides justly observes, “a regiment of men 
stand up to be married to a regiment of women.” Our friend 
Jonathan, as he himself informs us, responds with a memo 
which bespeaks an exclusive compliment from the worthy cle 
man, to whom another of the bridegrooms behaves with little 
more ceremony than Petrtchio; and three couples out of the 
four are yoked, each according to its kind, and its own, peraliay 
manner. Just, however, as Archibald and his be are 
about to follow the example of the rest, the lady requests a 
private interview, and makes known to him a tale of former 
dishonour. Archibald breaks furiously away on horseback, after 
marking her with a bloody kiss, which occasions much of alarm 
and mistake; the Petruchio above-mentioned gallops after him 
on the clergyman’s horse, and getS a severe fall in the attempt 
to shoot him. It is but justice to Mr. Neal to say that this 
scene is more’overdrawn and eccentric than any other which 
occurs, and that the subsequent history of Archibald, though 
rather spun out, is worked up with truth and pathos, as is indeed 
the whole episode in which he is concerned. Our attention is 
first drawa to his fiery and decided character by the manner in 
which he takes the lead of his whole family, in apnnemng the 
wavering purpose of his tthe... 


“*T know what you are thinking, Archibald, ’ said my father: ‘ and | 
I cannot blame you. You have not forgotten my bids, when the 
Declaration of Independence — read to us—have you?’ 
2¥2 
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*** No, sir!’ said. my.brother, his .pale face growing still paler, and. 
his slender form shivering with the depth and excess of some inward 
and unknown feeling—and then added, in a manner that awed me, as 
much as if a dumb creature had suddenly found his tongue—for such 
had been the melancholy, deep, and solemn abstraction of his. nature, 
from the age of about eighteen, that we had learnt never to attempt. 
any conversation with him, leaving him alone and unmolested to his 
thought, as a poor distempered creature, whom it was a pity to worry in 
his. humours :—and now, when he broke out upon us, much after the 
following fashion, our amazement held us speechless; and that of my, 
father was dashed with a feeling of shame, that even I could see, for the 
red blood shot over his temples, and up through his bald forehead, 
shoning that he felt the rebuke of Archibald—even to his old 

“*No, sir! I have not forgotten it;’ said my brother, standing 
motionless before him—‘ And I did believe that not one of this house 
would ever forget it. But now !—now, in the time of his tribulation, 
when all that is dearest to us, our home and country, is about to be 
laid waste with fire and sword,—they that have sworn to stand by 
George Washington, though Heaven itself rained fire upon their heads 
-—~(your own words, sir)—are the first to abandon him—withhold their 
succour—drive off their cattle to the woods—bury their provisions— 
and refuse the currency of the country—nay, more !—the first to quail 
at the sound of cannon—the first to lay their hands upon their own 
children, and say, you shall noé fight the battles of your country.’— 
He faltered, as he concluded, and when he had done, and the echo of 
his own words came back loudly to him from the ceiling, he started— 
and looked about him, with a troubled air, for a moment, and then 
put his thin hands to his forehead, and buried them slowly in his rich 
brown hair, as if astonished at the sound of his own voice. , 

“Nor were we less so—my cousin Arthur and I exchanged two or 
three glances, and the fire streamed from his black eyes, as he ran up 
to Archibald, and seized him by both his hands, and shook them, for 
a whole minute, as if he would shake them off, trying two or three 
times, but in vain, to speak—and at last turning away, and wiping his 
eyes—without uttering a word— ae” 

‘“** Archibald,’ said my father, rising majestically, and coming for- 
ward to meet him, ‘ it is hard to abide the upbraiding of a child, our 
own child, our youngest born.’— 
_ “ Archibald’s head drooped, and the red heat went all over it—like 
the light of a furnace. ieee 

“* Yet it is harder,’ continued my father, ‘to bear that of our 
own heart’—(laying both of his hands, emphatically, upon his left 
breast, as he spoke)——* what would you have me do ?’ 

“It was a whole minute before Archibald replied, and his chin 
worked up and down, all the while of his preparation, and a mortal 
lividness overspread his face, while his long, dark eyelashes gave a” 
animated sadness and shadow to his beautiful eyes—and when he did 
reply, it was by lifting his head, slowly, to our father’s, planting bis 
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foot, and compressing his folded arms upon his ‘cheat,as if to: ‘keep 
down a rebellion there— 


*Shall I speak the truth said he. 

“* Assuredly,’ answered my father, while Arthur pressed up to me, 
and whispered,—* What possesses the creature ?’—is that Archibald— 
a weak, peevish boy i shook my head ; I knew not what to on mae 
of it. 
we Well, then,’ continued Archibald, in a waliie’ that was just 
audible ; * you ask me what I would have you do?) ‘I answer thus. 
Sell all that you have. Give all that you have to your country. Shoulder 
your knapsack ; put another upon John, (he always called me John,) 
and another upon me; let each of us take his course through the 
country, and collect as many as he can of the stout yeomanry—and 
then go before George Washington, and tell him to be of good cheer, 


for, come what will, we, at least, will abide with him to the death,’ ’— 
vol. i. p. 26-31. 


‘Much skill is shown by the author in combining the force of 
intellect and resolution which gives Archibald the ascendency . 
among his comrades, as well as the nobler qualities which win: 
their affection, with the sensitive boyish pride consistent with his— 
age and previous habits. From ignorance of the sex, and morbid: 
reserve, he lets slip, in the first instance, the affections of the 
object of his choice ; of whose loss he is not more jealous, than’ 
of the light manner in which Clinton, his more favoured rival, 
dares to speak of her. Gao 


“* Archibald,’ said he, ‘ this is a damned foolish affair. Will you 
forgive me? there is my hand, These cursed women are rere rr in 
my porridge. I 

“I reined up, expecting to hear the report of a pistol $ but Archi- 
bald went by me, showing no sign of agitation, except a vigorous 
swelling of the nostrils, and a little more steadiness of eye. | 

“*T never was out on a foraging party in my life—curse it, Rocket, 
stand still! can’t you? Have you been among the idiots too—hey? 

“ Rocket leaped out, almost from under him ; and Archibald I saw, 
with his hand—riding abreast of Clinton, nearly at a gallop; upon 
Rocket’s mane. Their ill blood was not quite down, I saw, and there- 
fore I took the liberty to dash alongside too. _ 

“ «Hold in a snisdient said Archibald, through his shut teeth, ‘et 
the troop pass out of sight. Brother, leave us awhile.’ ’ 

will not,’ said I. 

“ Archibald looked astonished $ but, seeing that I was determined; 
he waited in a dead silétice till the last man had turned the road in our 
front, throwing his head round as he did so. 

“ Archibald then wheeled short, and came up to Clinton; ‘so that their 
horses’ heads touched. ‘ Well, gunpowder, what’s the matter now ?” 
said Clinton, with a laugh, you seem quite as for’ at 
this moment, as J was ten minutes ago.’ r 
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_ Jt was a minute before my brother could speak ; and twice, before 
he uttered a sound, his hand was upon the holster—and twice, as if 
the wounded arm of Clinton had not been thought of, till he was 

to bring him from his horse, was it withdrawn. ‘ Clinton!’ said he 

and ise not !’ 

the devil is all this about?—a drivelling girl! 
Dam’me! when you have been in the army as long as I have, you will 
a at such Quixotism—pho—pho. I love the wench—that’s the 
truth on’t—but, damn it, you are not in earnest, Oadley !—Mr. Oadley! 
don’t let him murder me!’ 

* I had just time to lay my hand upon Archibald’s arm; when, 

struck himself at the peril of his own temper, he turned pale as death— 
took out his pistols, and discharged them at a tree. The bark flew at 
each shot, and Clinton changed colour—and well he might, for there 
wasn't such a marksman in the state. 
_ ** Clinton,’ said my brother in a low voice, ‘I am unwilling to 
believe that are a fool or a scoundrel. I am trying hard to per- 
suade myself that this is alla sham. Tell me, Clinton, if you wouldn't 
break my heart—tell me that you do love her.” 

“* Love her!’ cried Clinton, touched by his manner, till his feet 
shook in the stirrups—‘ Yes! I do love her, Archibald, more than all 
the women upon earth—more than I ever thought that I was capable 
of loving any woman on earth—any thing.’ 

** * Thank you,’ said Archibald, but-——’ 

*** Any thing but Rocket, I mean,’ said the incorrigible Clinton. 

‘** I was obliged to speak. ‘ This levity, Colonel,’ said I, ‘ to say 
the least of it, considering my brother's situation and mine, in 
to that family, is neither thoughtful nor generous—(his eye kindled)— 
but I have no disposition to quarrel with you. I am principled against 
duelling, and prefer spilling my blood, and seeing yours spilt, for our 
common country, and——’ 

“* Mighty fine! Mr. Oadley ; but I shall find a time——’ 

_ * * When you please ! said my brother, striking his hand upon his 
thigh, and looking up in his face. ‘ Country or no country—whe 

please !—twhere you please !—how you please. Across a table— 
jeft-handed.” i. p. 238-243. 

The reader will not be surprised to learn that this ill blood 
vents itself in a duel, to which Archibald is provoked by Clinton, 
and in which the latter is killed. The s le between forbear- 
ance and rising ion in Archibald, and the deadly violence 
with which he at length lets his superior skill loose on his insult- 
ing antagonist, is as graphically described as the scene which we 
last quoted, and may bear, in some respects, an advantageous 
comparison with the untempered blood-thirstiness of Matthew 


Wald on a similar occasion. 
mind, and the shock of the disclosure already menti on the 
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eve of his marriage, increase the mental and bodily fever for 
which he has hitherto sought relief in desperate service. A deep 
decline, whose progress is indicated by dreams, omens, and fits of 
despondency, saps his remaining strength without abating the 
restlessness with which he action “to die with 
on his back.” At last, aware of the immediate danger which his 
friends do not perceive, he makes a voluntary sacrifice of his 

ide to the feelings of his mistress, Lucia Arnauld, and goes to 

altar a dying man. 


“The benediction was pronounced. Archibald turned—bent for- 
ward, and put his lips to the mouth of his bride—trembled from head 
to foot—attempted to rise—but he could not—again and again—but 
his head fell on her shoulder. = | 
 * *God of heaven!’ cried Mr. Arnauld, thunderstruck at his mortal 
paleness, and the strange helplessness that came over him: ‘ I never 
saw a human being so agitated in all my life: why, even Lucia is 
firmer. Lean on me, Archibald.’ 

“ * No, father,’ said Lucia ; ‘no! I am his wife now. He shall lean 
on no living creature, while I am able to support him—my—Ausband!’ 
_ “*Lucia, my wife! he uttered, faintly, pulling her forehead down 
to his lips, while she stood over him, pressing his damp temples to her 
T——ah! one kiss love! one—one—be prepared Lucia— 

~ah |+—’ 

“ He stood suddenly erect upon his feet; the light flashed over his 
face. It was the face ofa dead man. .He fell upon the floor: a loud 
shriek followed. Where were we?—Where! We ran to him—we 
raised him up. It was too late ! Almighty God! i was too late! uis 
WIFE Was A wipow !”’—vol. iii. p. 351, 352. 


- This termination it must be acknowledged approaches too near! 
to a coup de thédtre, and partakes strongly of the bad taste which 
is the prevailing fault of this highly descriptive and powerful 
novel. It is no exaggeration to say that half the genius and ori- 
sores! displayed in its composition, would in more judicious 
nds have produced a much more agreeable effect, and that a 
second deliberate perusal is necessary in order to draw out all its 
merits. Something may yale be sacrificed to the consistency 
maintained between the character and style of the supposed nar- 
rator Jonathan, who, though his single-hearted admiration of his 
brother and his other social qualities, entitle him to our 
graces, is evidently intended for a most self-sufficient rustic; and, 
moreover, one of those pestilent talkers peculiar to New Eng- 
land, who, according to our friend Knickerbocker, “ frightened 
every bird and beast out of their neighbourhood, and so completely 
dumb-founded certain fish which abound on their coast, that they 
have been called ‘ dumb-fish’ ever since.” He takes care to make 
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ample amends for the honest confession, that his reputation for 
daring originated in an accident, by the information that “ no 
mortal man could have stood before him;’’ that. ‘ there are few 
men on earth in whom it would not be presumption to alter what 
he has written,” and that he could have *‘ torn a’ wild beast 
limb from limb ;” besides repeated praises of the beauty of his 
own face and his hair, out of which the powder had been knocked 
by a romp, to his great discomfiture. 

The little which is said of Washington is in good keeping with 
the idea which history teaches us to form of him, and on the whole 
conveys a more vivid and satisfactory notion of the man than even 
the portrait of him in Mr. Cooper’s “Spy.” With respect to 
the minor imaginary characters, they are drawn with a distinct- 
ness which impresses them pass on our recollection, though 
that impression is not the most favourable ; and those whom 
Jonathan intends to be the most dignified and fascinating; please 
us as little as the “ Mr. Brisk” whom John Bunyan meant for a 
beau anda cavalier. Colonel Clinton, the gallant gay Lothario of 
the story, would in manners hardly pass muster among a division 
of volunteer cavalry in a fourth rate country town ; and. Mr. 
‘Arnauld, whom his son-in-law, Jonathan, with laudable sincerity 
considers ‘‘ the most perfect gentleman he ever saw,’ is more 
disgusting still, in spite of the following unintelligible cant :-— 


“He was a profligate, a voluptuary, a sensualist, perhaps, for he 
fed his mind upon loveliness, and banquetted all the day Jong upon 
colour, and sound, and perfume, with celestial creatures. — His Vv 
children were a sort of spiritualities; and though I loathed 
abhorred the earthliness of his passion for women, yet he had the art 
of so sublimating and colouring whatever he chose to touch with his 
enchantment, that it was perilous as death to listen to him when set 
upon conquering your reason.” —vol. i. p. 120. 


Is this gravely written ? or is Jonathan, according to his fre- 
uent practice, bantering himself and his own style of expression? 
e have not space to settle the question, nor to remark on 


sundry uncouth expressions and postures used by the different 
alg which often give a ludicrous effect to interesti 


ime and experience, it might be hoped, would sale Suked the 
author of such les, were it not for the evidence of his last 
work, ‘‘ Brother Jonathan.” This is a strange fa of sense 
and nonsense, of acute practical remarks on life and manners, 
and touches of the same atrocious nightmare style of writing, 


which astounds. us in * .”” Instead of puzzling our brains to 
make out whether or not Mr. Neal is laughing at himself, his sub- 


ject, and his readers, and indulging in a practice which he himself 
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calls “ ‘walking into you,” and Lancashire men style “ trotting 
you,” we should recommend the said readers to skip or skim 
rapidly over the professedly serious part of ‘‘ Brother Jonathan,” 
and confine themselves to the vivid and eccentric pictures of 
American life and character with which it abounds. Of the main 
thread of the story we hardly know how to give a summary with 
any degree of distinctness. Like Billy Lackaday’s dreams, “ it 
is all about love and murder,” with the due portion of impene- 
trable mystery, and a sufficient property-box of blasted trees and 
accursed spots of the “ Logan” cast. There are, as in the 
“ Rovers,” several “ children, fathers, and mothers unknown ;”’ 
some twins, some not, some with the Indian cross, some pure 
Yankee ; some nearly burnt by the Cow-boys, others crushed ‘in 
mill-wheels ; respecting whose identity, as well as that of their 
fathers and mothers, there is as popes a puzzle kept up as in 
the “* Comedy of Errors ;” a’ Mohawk witch ; an Indian prophet ; 
a warrior of the same blood, very much given to taciturnity; a 
sectarian preacher, in whom by his own account the habit of lying 
is so intense as to have become a necessary pleasure ; a strutting 
stentorian dwarf, by name Chesterfield Aésop Narcissus Mont- 
| posiery. proud of his own deformity, whose daughter dies of love 
fore she can distinctly ascertain the object of it; her lover, a 
young mercantile wet-quaker beau, and a more intense liar than 
the presbyterian pastor; Edith Cummin, a Virginian romp, and 
a sort of inspired idiot; and last, not least, a father and son 
whose relationship to one another cannot be mistaken, though 
they are for some time kept in ignorance of it, in order to rival one 
another in the affections of the romp aforesaid,—an arrangement 
copied, as too good a thing to be lost, from “Logan.” The father, 
Jonathan Peters, from whom the story is denominated, is in eve 
sense our author’s great white bear. Heseems born to contradict 
and annoy, right and left every person with whom he comes in con- 
tact, differing in this respect from the insinuating Carwin, from 
whom however, in most points, the character is an obvious plagia- 
Yism, To make amends for the want of that rare gift which serves 
the Biloquist as a coat of darkness, Peters, alias Savage, alias other — 
names, seems to possess a sort of Do pelganger, or walking wraith, 
or independent pies like that of Peter Schlemihl ; (for particu- 
lars, see pp, 312, 313, vol. i.) In other matters, such as irregular 
ropensities, habits of loitering, and spunging on substantial 
householders, a most ungainly appearance, and a voice which the 
tenderhearted women never hear without emotion; he is Carwin 
to the life. It is but justice to add that Brown’s sketch is’filled 
Up and improved upon considerably, so as to exhibit a marked 
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picture of a man at variance with the world and himself, and sore 
with the recollection of crimes and misfortunes:—- 


“These fits of strange reverie were not uncommon with Peters. 
More than once, they had seen him stop short in the middle of a 
sentence; lose himself entirely ; forget where he was; and leave it, 
unfinished :—as if, or all the previous argument, however serious 
-—or anxious—he might have appeared, he had been whiling away his 
time with children; amusing himself with ‘ make-believe ;’—and had, 
in truth, no sort of concern with any thing, or any question, which he 
might have been disputing, a minute or two before ; perhaps, with all 
the warmth of his heart, and all the power of his understanding, 
Many a time, too, they had seen him, while raising the large brown 
mug of cider to his mouth, as if he ‘ loved’ it; as if it were a comfort 
—many a time, they had seen him stop short; relapse into a fit of 
musing; and pass it on, to some country neighbour—the squeaking 
poet, perhaps, whom he abominated—without swallowing a drop. 

* A stranger, at such a time, would have thought him a little dis- 
ordered; a little—so suddenly would he stop, in the warmth of 
dispute; and so steadily would he rivet his large eyes, for half an . 


hour ata ‘ go,’ upon some part of the wall, or fireplace; or, perhaps, 
on a large empty chair, | umes 

_ “ Even while in conversation with you, Peters would not appear to 
be conscious of your presence ; or even to see you, though he were 
looking into your eyes the while. It was more as if he saw through 
you—beyond you—into the eyes of somebody else, behind you. “He 
would hold on his course, too, very oddly; sometimes, for a full hour; 
the same voice; the same tone—rather nasal by the way; with 
eyes nearly shut, and a continual glimmering in the wet heavy lashes; 
very much as if he were only communing with himself aloud; or in 
conversation with something—a spirit—invisible, for ever, to all but 
himself.”—vol. i. pp. 81, 82. 


Edith, the romp, though in many respects a repetition of 
Ellen Sampson in “ Seventy-six,” is one of those lively and 
inveterate portraits which instantly strikes us, without any know- 
ledge or recollection of the original itself :— 


“‘ She had a thousand childish ways with her; innocent, simple 
ways, which there was no speaking seriously about, absurd as many 
of them were; a sprightly, sincere temper; without one atom of art, 
or affectation. She had a knack, too, quite. her own, of bringing the 
water into your + ae and a smile about your mouth, at the same time, 
and always (which was the charm, after all) without intending it, or 
knowing it, or even caring for it, if she did know it. She loved 
romping ; ‘ that she did: and would go without her dinner any time, 
for a good long race with her cousin Watty’s large dog, under the 
elm trees; or any thing else, for a few hearty tumbles, all alone— 
head over heels—in the long fresh grass, or the newly mown hay, 
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before the rich clover blossoms were dead. And yet, she would never 
tumble about, romp or kick up her heels, like any body else, or with 
any body else. It was always in a way of her own; with ‘ only her- 
self and Panther,’ (Walter’s dog ;) or a little boy, from ‘ down east,’ 
whom she was teaching, all one summer, to ride on a cane; herself, 
the while, mounted on a broomstick.—During these pastimes, it was 
amusing enough to see, with what an air she punished all intruders ; 
not even excepting her ‘ dear, dear cousin Watty,’ whom, in the lan- 
guage of old Virginia, she loved, ‘ mighty bad; so she did.’ In such 
a case, at such a time, Edith would look and speak, much more like 
a dwarf woman, caught perhaps with her nightcap on, or slippers off; 
than like a sad little tomboy, as—begging her pardon—she certainly 
was.—Her large eyes would sparkle,—so the men ‘ allowed’—like the 
mischief; and she would stand a tiptoe, with a dignity, quite heroic, 
for such a diminutive little creature. | 
“‘ She was perpetually doing what nobody was prepared for-—per- 
petually making people jump; and had, if there be such a one, the 
ulty of unexpectedness, within her; like a Leyden jar, alway 
ready to be let off. At one time, it would really appear, as if she had 
been lying in wait, like a torpedo-fish, in the water, for an opportuni 
to set people tingling: at another, as if she enjoyed, in her Ne en , 
the confusion of those, especially if they were grown up, who, led 
astray by her manner, and size, had mistaken her for a child. A 
word, or a laugh, was enough: just when some stranger, perhaps, 
who had been looking at her absurd gambols, with a large dog, was 
on the point of pulling her into his Jap, for a fine romp—only a word, 
or a laugh ; and he would start back, as if he had been playing with 
an electrical machine ; or had put his hand, by mistake, upon one of 
the little wood-women; the North American fairies, who have bonnets 
like human hair, and faces like masks, which they can put off, or on, 
at pleasure ; while they run about laughing and shouting in the star- 
lighted wood ; counterfeiting the voices of children that live near; 
mimicking the whip-poor-will ; and stopping the holes, where the 
rattlesnake hides, when she hears them coming. ma? 
“* Between the upper and lower of her face, there was a 
remarkable contradiction.. Judging by her forehead and look, you 
would call her much older; by her mouth, much younger than she 
_ was. Her large eyes were sometimes full of strange, womanly mean- 
ing; solemn and beautiful, beyond any thing that we see in the eyes 
of children ; while her mouth was always—no matter where she was — 
—no matter though her eyes were full of tears—her mouth was always 
just ready for a laugh.”—vol. i. p. 27-30. <r 
__ Last, not least in some. respects, (as we are frequently told of 
his “‘great* head, great eyes, great hands, and great teeth,’’) 
aotnantiinlia, the lover of Edith, and son of Peters ; a self-willed 
and self-important boy, who has, like a young cuckoo im a 


© See the tale of Red-Riding-Hood. 
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hedge-sparrow’s nest, completely outgrown the authority of his. 
supposed father, the dissenting preacher. His favourite com- 
ons are the wild Indians and his great dog Panther; as to 
is foster brother Jotham (‘‘ lubberly Jotty”) who whenever he 
is awake, is as brave, and much more rational, he holds him in 
utter contempt. | 
Such are the serious personages of the story, whose conver- 
sations are kept up in a sort of oracular freemasonry, very 
edifying no doubt to themselves, but conveying no distinct idea 
to the reader, of their relation to each other, their previous his- 
tory, their wants, or their intentions. The most intelligible part 
of the story is the episode of Walter in the character of 


** Yankee doodle come to town,” 


as the national song hath it. Like Harold, to whom he bears 

a strong family resemblance in temper and disposition, he 

forth to seek his fortune with but slender preparations, and like 

him also, finds a welcome ready made to his hands in a strange 

town. His foster father, it appears, has not accompanied his 

approbation of Walter’s plans with a single cent to pay his way; 

and the latter, after expending half his worldly substance in a 
breakfast at the hotel in New York, fortunately discovers an old | 
Quaker merchant, a quondam lover of his aunt Harriet, who 

receives him into his household. Here he commences life as a 

beau, a whip, and a Corinthian Jerry, under the auspices of 

Harry Fleming, the renegade young Quaker before mentioned ;) 
meets with his old acquaintance and real father Jonathan Peters, 

in the new character of Colonel Warwick Savage of the revolu- 

tionary army, and at his invitation turns soldier; the war of 76 

being then at its height. In this capacity Walter cuts but an 

equivocal figure. Being jammed among a prces: of American, 
troops, whom the author impartially acknowledges to have run 

away from the Hessians, he “ struggles, gasps, screams,” and as. 
soon as his recollection returns, fairly runs a-muck at friend and 

foe :— 


“Up he sprang, with a cry of transport; grappling a weapon that 
lay near; and swearing, with a loud voice, to show no pity for friend, 
or foe ;——to sacrifice all, whoever they might be, that should crowd ; 
upon him, again. . He kept his word; he stood his ground; he showed’ 
no mercy to friend, or foe; no pity for either, in the fierce paroxysm— 
the deplorable, though brief alienation, that followed. . He knew not. 
where he was, in truth; nor what he was about. Under the furious 
instinct for self-preservation, which overcame the gentle, sure, sweet 
instinct of humanity for a while, in the boy’s heart—changing the very, . 
nature thereof—he struck blow after blow, at men—large men, whose 
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very faces, he never saw; at men—old men, perhaps, who never saw 
his face; ‘or heard his warning; or lifted a finger, for their own pre- 
servation, while they tottered in his way ; wounded men—dying men 
—dead men, perhaps, who only moved, when there was room to fall; 
smote every one that staggered upon him, whether old, or young— 
without -mercy, and without pity ;—laid about him, like the angel of | 
death, till his delirium abated.””—vol. iii. pp. 99, 100. 

The whole scene marvellously reminds us of the desperation 
of a great kitchen-fed cur, driven mad by the terrors of a penderit 
canister; or of the frantic exertions of a showman’s hare bela- 
bouring a drum ; but Colonel Savage soon puts a damper to his’ 
son’s enetgies by riding over him on a great black stallion; 
whereat Walter creeps behind an ambush, and further illustrates 
the song before quoted :— bait 


“‘ Yankee got behind a bush, 
And found himself grow bolder ; 
He saw a Colonel passing by, 
And shot him in the shoulder.” 


The colonel however lives to plot against Washington, and 
be expelled the army with disgrace ; and Walter, after being 
wounded, cured, and half-hanged, gladly retires from military 
life to the domicile of friend Timothy Ashley ; has a child by a 
common woman whom he is on the point of marrying ; falls 
very ill, sees visions, dreams dreams, and listens to the tedious 
lies of his friend Harry Fleming, who turns out his cousin. 
These, gentle reader, as well as many other matters neither 
praiseworthy nor uncommon, are related in a style much more 
exclamatory than explanatory, dealing a great deal in * beauty” 
and ‘* power,” and “ death,” and such catchwords; and what 
is more offensive, impregnated with that pseudo-biblical twang, 
which is hardly tolerable even when borne out by first-rate 
literary merit. At length, thank goodness, comes an explan- 
ation which enables us to account for rant, cant, and all past 
eccentricities. ‘The'parties, it appears, have most of them been 
pow-wowed by a certain Mohawk witch, more or less connected 
win he colonel’s family, and the 

ught his phantasmagoric illes, (see vol. iii, pp. 167, 168.), 
This Indian Meg Merrilies, in her own particular. 
fashion, an explanation of past matters to Jonathan and his son, 
(which if unintelligible: to us, at least produces the good effect: 
of terminating their jealousy,) retires while they are coming 
to an understanding, cuts the mad prophet’s throat, and reap-: 
omen breaking cover with a pack of Indian hounds in pursuit of 

er, ‘These nondescript quadrupeds, whom the author styles 
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(see p.428) “a species of new four-footed spirituality,” perh ape 
the Wild Huntsman’s to the 
brink of a precipice conveniently at hand: over which she 

like a wild-cat, in the jaws of the leading hound, bokeenthing 
“ delirium, barrenness, and death,”’ as_a bridal blessing, to her 
astounded connections. Thus, to the no small satisfaction, we 
opine, of the reader, ‘‘ bow-wow,” puts an end to ‘‘ pow-wow,” 
and in spite of the gropechees's legacy all matters go well, as 


we are informed in the twenty-four words which conclude 1324 
closely printed pages :— 


“Walter and Edith were happy, and Warwick Savage, alias Jona- 
than Peters, alias Robert Evans, he, though no longer happy, was no 
longer bad, nor foolish.” 


It is provokingly unaccountable that an author of the strong 
sense and acuteness evinced by Mr. Neal’s articles in Blackwood, 
should thus persevere in outraging truth and nature ; that with 
the power of conceiving and vividly executing characters of the 
stamp of the elder Oadley and his son Archibald, he should wil- 
fully devote three huge close-printed volumes to the adventures 
of profligates, misanthropes, maniacs, liat's, and louts, for such 
are the serious personages of ‘‘ Brother Jonathan.” We are really 
at a loss to divine any thing like a moral or a leading idea 
throughout the book. Either, as we before remarked, he is 
poking fun into us, [ guess,” or, like Elijah Winslow, his seven- 
foot corporal, he has been out ‘* Mohawking,” a frolic described 
and explained in the first yolume, and which certainly unsettles 
the brains of Walter. It should seem, by the by, that the sight 
and company of wild Indians produces peculiar mental effects, 
which are as unintelligible to us matter-of-fact folk of the 
mother country, as the freaks attributed to the lycanthropes, 
nympholepts, and Bacchants of old, at the sight of Pan, or some 
such monstrous mythological Mumbo-Jumbo. | 

In the more familiar and everyday parts of the book, where 
nothing superfine or miraculous is attempted, the author is him- 
self again. We are not only introduced to the wrestling matches 
and quilting frolics of the country, and divertingly jumbled in 
a stage waggon, passengers, pigs, gunpowder, hardware and all, 
but, which ts better and more difficult, fairly seated round a 
New England fireside, a genial scene, we conceive, of that rough 
old-fashioned kindliness which marks our common origin. We 
note the peculiar oddities, the quaint paradoxes, the tough 
stories, and pertinacious arguments, of the individuals around it, 
enlivened by the spiced cider and blazing pine logs which warm 
even the fl-coulitionel Peters into some right-minded eulogies 
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on women. Then comes the establishment of the benevolént 
Quaker, Timothy Ashley, a sort of drab-coloured Liberty Hall, 
where every thing waxeth fat and kicketh; the sulky gor- 
bellied mastiff Ebenezer, quondam Beelzebub,. the bean-fed 
jade Obadiah, as pampered and headstrong as Joshua Geddes’s 
Solomon; the solemn young clerks; the humoured witli 

Harry Fleming, and the still more humoured Joseph, lord 
paramount of the whole family, sometimes preaching, sometimes 
swearing, and as free and easy as Mungo in his cups. | = 


“ Know-a you? Dam-a you.” 


We will take a leading sample, premising that Walter the hero 
is making his fashionable début in the go-cart, or Quaker dennet, 
under the auspices of Harry. © 


Curse it all, Obadiah! how thee pulls.’.—‘ Don’t swear.’— 
‘Swear; no faith—what a face !—how she walks !—how d’ye do! how 
d’ye do !—* Look out, Harry! look out! Clear the wood—or—— 
God help us!’ 

“Harry did look out; though not precisely as he ought, while 
driving through Broad Way, New York, in the year 1776. His right 
shoulder was towards the horse all the way ; his body half out of the 
carriage ; and he was bowing to a beautiful woman just as Obadiah 
had ate to stumble over a fat, lazy sow—a litter of pigs—and a 
flock of geese—that lay in» the very middle of the street; a pile of 
wood on the left—a deep miry puddle on the right—into which they 
seampered, sow, pigs, and geese, on the approach of Obadiah+- 
screaming like so many devils—and making the mud fly, in a shower 
upon the foot passengers.” —vol. ii. pp. 304, 305. 

“* Another Obadiah, by gosh !—hulloo, Mister ! hulloo, there! turn 
out ;—I can’t hold my horse.’ Ly 

Nor I mine,’ was the reply. 

But mine is a quaker !’ 

“*So is mine!’ That was enough; they had no time for parley. 
Both drivers gave up; and smash they came together. Harry was 
thrown out; but recovered himself. The other man, who had lost 
all hope long before, and sat, when he hove in sight, with his head 
forward—hair whistling—both legs braced— the forepart of his 
quaker horse pulled completely round—so that he ran sideways—he 
escaped, with a somerset, into the mud. ; 

“* Cuss yer driving!’ quoth Harry; ‘I shall never get my breath 
again, I believe.’—‘ What say ??—-‘ What say! cuss yer driving, I say 
—'twas your fault.’—*‘ No, frind, he’s mistaken—how could I help it?’ 
—‘ Help it !—you !—ain’t you a quaker yerself? Don’t you know the 
breed? Why didn’t you éry to run over me.’—*‘ Try to run over 
thee !’—‘ Ye, verily; we'd a gone clear if you had.’—* Clear !—* Yes, 
clear; clear; and you know it, as well as I do.’ , 

“ Matters were soon accommodated. ‘You look more cheerful,’ 
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said Harry; as they came near the town.—— ‘ Very tful, though ; 


gnd serious—very ‘much as if—what are you cas in your head, 
ray ?’—* Counting the rocks, trees, pigs, and so RiP Harry 


ave met on our toad.’—‘ How could you do that with your es. shut?’ 
Easy enough—I reckon the jolts.’—* No? faith! lulloo ! here. we 
are—there’s Cuffee — —Here, you, 
yourstumps.’ 
* Brackee? who’s brackee ?—Dee an’ 
igger—fen-a ’arry.’ 
Friend Harry, to me, you scoundrel !— —you—why;..wh 
and swearing too—Goree midee—I’ll speak ou our master—I will.’ 
““*Speakee my Massa! Yow speakee my. No ’abby no 
Massa; Cuffee Massa, Gorry aide” 
*«« For shame, Harry, for shame! Don’t bait him so. Here, 
Joseph, here! come, and help me out o’ the gig. | It’s very | cold,’— 
* Yess-a Massa—him berry gole.’ ”»—vol. ii. 312-314, 


A little of this is very well, but we must protes agin fling 
whole pages with this sort of transatlantic Dorie, tu duly accen- 
tuated, (as in Corporal Winslow’s long ign in order to make 
every man his own “slangwhanger,” and enable a novice to play 
his part in a New England public-house. It is like making an 
olio ~~ nothing but a But be. that as it may, ‘his 
humorous matter keeps strictly within those bounds of. good 
feeling and propriety which his graver passages sometimes trans- 
gress; and is really as great a relief to us after a lon pars 
sweets declamation, as the merry little tune with which 

Hamlet was forced by his to interlerd 
(Vide Matthews. ) 


***Possum up a gum tree, 
Up he go, up he go! &c. &. 
Pull him by him long tail,” &c, 


Hoping to see ere lo meting mor from the fre pono 
Mr. Neal, we trust he will come before the isencumbered 


of that Mohawk machinery of which he.is so. fond ;, atleast, 
that he will reserve his Indians as mere tangible bugbears: In 
this shape they may be rendered. much more-terrificy than “by 
labouring to connect a superstitious interest with their rene oo 
muimeries. In fact, we strongly whether 

can be given to any system of y agency which doesnot 
stand on the vantage grou and of Shit dod 


as it may, we would enter a strong protest agamst innovations 
te monopoly of credence mich out ean of 
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with dignity and credit, and which is barely 
sufficient to keep their spiritual existence from coming on..the 
parish. There is no knowing how these matters may. end, if the 
market -is once opened, to such. bold, importers: of, wonders as 
“Mr. Neal. Our fleshless monks, and white women, and. murdered 
barons, might soon be elbowed off the stage by every) variety of 
Tartar Owley and African Obi, and the Wild-Jager himself blown 
away in a puff from a Lapland witch’s storm-bag. We hope, 
moreoyer, that he will devote more time to the task of com- 


os and recasting his matter, which we suspect is a greater 
bour to him than that of pomeoee but which is absolutely 
necessary to give his talents their due weight with the. public. 
The rich ore of genius and originality, of which he 
considerable veins, must undergo a severe process of sifting and 
smelting from its rubbish before it can be rendered fit for cir- 
culation; and the world will not have time or patience to do him 
justice, unless he first does it to himself. Was teat 
If, in conclusion, we may have seemed somewhat extreme to 
mark what is amiss, we would observe that the office of a critic 
bears a strong analogy to that of a whipper-in; and that the 
most promising puppies often require the severest lashing to cure 
them of. babbling and running riot. If Mr. Neal should be 
half such an adept in fox-hunting as he appears to be in ‘witch- 
hunting, he will acknowledge the truth of this:maxim, and apply 
There can hardly be a greater contrast to the style of Mr. 
Neal than that of Mr. Verplanck, one of the coadjutors of Wash- 
ington Irving in the well-known periodical published at New 
York some years ago under the name of “ Salmagundi.”* At 
present he comes under our notice as the reputed author ‘of 
“ Koningsmarke, or the Long Finne,” a work with respect to 
which our expectations have been agreeably deceived. Aware 
of the imputed propensity of Jonathan for the marvellous, and 
not yet recovered from the “ tough stories of Mr. Neal, we ima- 
gined that-this “ Long Finne”’ might be the hero of some strange 
— from Hakluyt or Cotton Mather; some long-finned | 
Caliban perhaps, “half horse, half alligator, with a spice of 
the snapping turtle,’ bred. between a German settler and a 
Piscataqua mermaid. We had pictured him caught in a shoal 
near Passaquamoddy, and. demi-civilized, like Sir Oran Outang 
in the story of Melincourt; put in possession of his father’s 
name .and store,) taught to guess, dance cotillions, and* eat 
pork with molasses; to conceal his whiting-eyes with greén 
les, and his dolphin-tail with breeches ted as those of 
. Jefferson, so as-at length to- obtain the same ‘fashionable 
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currency in the circles of New York, which we are confident 
such a sea-lion would enjoy in our blue coteries. 

We fear the admirers of “ Frankenstein” and the “ Last Man” 
will be disappointed at not learning what the moral conduct and 
sentiments of a fish would be under circumstances in which no 
fish was ever taken out of water: bat readers in general will 

robably like ‘‘ Koningsmarke” better as a pretty and rational 
ittle tale, abounding in nature and humour. The hero, as his 
title on second thoughts implies, is a tall young Finlander, son 
of a deceased colonel in the Swedish service, and forced by 
poverty to abandon his agg fy the profession of arms, to 
seek his fortune in America. Here he is first persecuted, then 

tronised and domesticated by the Heer Piper, the potent and 


irascible little | atone of the Swedish settlement of Elsing- 
burgh, blest wi 


‘One fair daughter and no more, 
The which he loved passing well.” 


The natural consequences ensue under circumstances against 
which even jointstools are said not to be proof; and as the Heer 
is too wise a man to oppose his daughter’s happiness, the 
obstacles necessary to create an interest arise partly from the 
capture of Christina and her lover by a foraging party of red 
men, and partly from a little mystery arising from former events 
in Koningsmarke’s history, which we will not spoil the matter by 
elucidating. After the flight of the lovers from the Indian 
camp, their recapture, and liberation at a critical period of time 
by the agency of William Penn and his settlers, the English 
seize on the settlement of Elsingburgh, and sentence Konings- 
marke to an ignominious punishment on a false suspicion of 
tampering with the savages. From this predicament he is res- 
cued by Christina’s intercession, and matters having proceeded 
nearly through three volumes, the author lets his mouse out of 
the mountain, and makes his ies happy. The mystery 
respecting which we have kept Mr. Verplanck’s counsel, has, it 
appears, been made the most of by a certain old black woman, 
called Bombie of the Frizzled Head, a professed caricature of 
Norna of the Fitful Head, and even more declamatory and 
tiresome than her mong and Koningsmarke himself is made 
to aid the delusion by a wildness of language and demeanour which 
Mr. Verplanck confesses to have been a necessary make-shift. 
All this is within the line of those privileges of authorship which 
we are alwayshappy to advocate ; butsince Mr. Verplanck chooses 
to make use o bet in sober earnest, he has, methinks, no 
great right to canvass the same thing in others. We have no wish 
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to claim any exemption from criticism in favour of the author of 
Waverley,” who is assailed by Mr. Verplanck, apropos to 
almost every thing, with whole pages of tedious irony; and we 
can comprehend without difficulty the jealousy which is pret 
distinctly avowed, of the preference shown in America to imported 
literature, But puttin taste out of the question, as well as 
that fellow feeling which deters authorsin general, more particularly 
those of established reputation, from assuming the office of char- 
tered carpers like ourselves, Mr, Verplanck has, in the heat and 
hurry of his tirade, made a most unlucky oversight, in mistaking 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire, the author and commander, 
for Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, as described in “ Peveril of the 
Peak.” Such blunders, in truth, are apt to place an aspirant 
critic in the unenviable light of frog exalting himself against ox. 
Nor will he gain much by going out of his way to copy the style 
of our pothouse journals, in abuse of the Constitutional Associa- 
tion, with which “ Koningsmarke” has about as much to do ag 
a Yorkshire story with an American caucus, 
_ Whenever Mr. Verplanck chooses to abstain from such irrelevant 
matter, his story is interesting and agreeable. The style is 
throughout lively, terse, and easy, and adapted to give effect 
to a vein of quaint drollery, which often falls not far short of 
that inimitable work, ‘‘ The Ludicrous History of New York.” 
Its subjects too are well rg and handled, he far as we have 
any opportunity of judging of the puritans and legislating bus 
of the See vol. i. p. 192-210 
p. 20-28; vol.i. p. 169-181. 
Several pretty songs are aptly introduced, and the whole is 
pervect to use an expression of the author’s when speaking of 
vernor Piper, ‘‘ by a mellowness which causes him to caper 
and curyet at the sight of human happiness,” and which, seceded 
by a taste for simple rural life, and a minute eye for its little cir- 
cumstances, gives a very Berwick-like effect to the vignettes in 
writing with which he us. Nor does the 
tale seem deficient in right-mindedness on more serious sub- 
jects, unless indeed the conversations of Ollentangi, the old 
ndian philosopher, have “PY deeper import than to ridicule the 
zeal without knowledge which expects to work miracles on 
untaught savages. Not feeling however perfect certainty on this 
subject, we quote with greater pleasure the restoration of the 
Heer’s daughter by honest Shadrach the quaker, as a favourable 
specimen of the several merits of Mr, Verplanck’s style, and as a 
passage, which, in a true and genuine sense, “ does a Christian’s 
eart good.” 
G 
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 “ As the Heer thus indulged himself in melancholy ponderings, his 
attention was called off by a distant noise, that came to his ear like 
the shouts of joyful exultation. He listened, but again all was silent. 
What can it. mean, thoughthe. But the thought was only momentary, 
and he sunk into his usual train of dark and dismal contemplation. 
Again the shout was repeated, still nearer, by the noisy tongues of 
the village train, whose elastic spirits were ever ready to seize occa 
sions for noise and jollity. Nearer, and still nearer, came the rout, 
until at length the attention of the Heer was roused by something 
which struck upon his heart like a repetition of Christina’s name. He 
started up, and, hurrying with faltering steps to the window, beheld, 
a little way off, a crowd of people, in the midst of which seemed to be 
a tall, stately figure, mounted on horseback, with something that 
looked like a woman seated behind him. The waning lamp of his 
aged eyes would not permit him to distinguish any more. Yet—and 
the hope glanced upon his heart like lightning—yet, if it should be 
her, returning at last to his arms! As the eye, when long accustomed 
to darkness, shuts close its lids at the slightest ray of light, so does 
the mortal spirit, weakened by age, long suffering, melancholy thoughts, 
and dark forebodings, become overpowered by the first ray of hope 
that glances into its gloomy recesses. It often happens, too, that 
the ardent desire to realize a darling hope, is checked by an appre- 
hension that certainty, instead of leading to fruition, will only lead to 
disappointment. To minds naturally weak, or weakened by long 
suffering, uncertainty is less painful than to know the worst. 

** From one or both these causes, the good Heer, instead of going 
forth to learn the truth, returned trembling to his chair and there sat 
waiting, almost in a state of insensibility, the approach of the crowd. 

*« * My father! where, where is he?’ exclaimed a voice that went 
to the innermost soul of the Heer, who sat rivetted to his chair, with- 
out the power of speech or motion. A moment after, a figure rushed 
in and threw herself at his feet, kissed his hands, and wept upon them. 
_ “* My father, hast thou forgotten Christina?—or, oh! heavenly 
powers! perhaps he has forgotten himself! speak to me, dear father, 
or kiss me, or press my hand—Oh, do something to show thou remem- 
berest and lovest thy child.’ 

“The Heer pressed her hand, in token that he had not forgotten 
his daughter, but it was some minutes before he became sufficiently 
recovered to take her to his bosom, weep over, and bless her. When 
he did, the scene was so moving, that the spectators shed tears of 
sympathy; and even the dry and parched cheeks of Shadrach Money- 
penny exhibited indications of moisture. | 

*«* But you must thank my deliverers,’ said Christina, when the 
first strong feelings of joy had subsided. 

‘** And who are they?’ answered the Heer, wiping his eyes and 
looking round, ‘ Ah! Long Finne, art thou there ? I dare almost 
swear thou hadst a hand in my daughter's preservation: come hither, 
boy, thou art thrice welcome. Is it not so, Christina?’ 
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_~ A * I owe my life to him,’ replied Christina, ‘ but not my liberty, 
er.’ is 
.“* To whom then? If he is present, I will hug him in my arms; 
if absent, I will seek him the world but I will thank him ; if 
he be poor, I will make him rich; if he be rich, he shall have my 

everlasting gratitude. Stand forth, whoever thou art; the guilty are 
ow 2 mom of their evil deeds—why should the virtuous blush for 

“The stiff and upright form of Shadrach Moneypenny now ad- 

vanced with measured steps towards the Heer, who, on perceiving’ it 
approaching, started up, and hugged Shadrach, with such good will, 
that the head of the governor actually dislodged the hat of the other, 
and it fell to the floor. Shadrach stooped down with great delibera- 
tion, and, picking up the hat, placed it on his head and said— 

* * Take notice, friend Piper, I pulled not off mine own hat, in 
reference to thy dignity, or that of thy master, the bloody-minded man 
who carrieth the gospel of peace upon the incarnadined point of his 
sword. It fell by accident, verily.’ 

** * Be it so,’ returned the Heer; ‘ thou shalt wear thy beaver in 

the presence of kings, nay, of the King of kings, if thou likest, my 
noble benefactor, to whom I owe more than I can ever pay,’ ”— 
vol, iii. p. 45-50. | — 


Having done Mr. Verplanck the justice to select for quotation 
the best parts of his work, we must to observe that a little 
more good taste, and a little less presumption on points to which 
we have already alluded, are indispensably necessary before his 
writings can obtain that currency in the mother country, which 
is confessedly the surest passport to the approbation of his own. 

On one subject we perfectly agree with him, namely on the 
merits of the “ Pioneers.” We can hardly believe that the work 
which English taste seems generally to distinguish as the best of 
Mr. Cooper’s series of novels, should meet in his own country 
with the disparagement which its vindication in ‘‘ Koningsmarke””’ 
should imply. At all events, it has secured for him, by tacit con- 
sent, an admission to those rights and honours of our own body 
corporate of literature, of which no other American except Wash- 
ington Irving can boast. of 

fF not superior in natural genius to the author of ‘ Seventy- 
six,” Mr. Cooper far excels him in all points of judgment and 
good taste. Possessing a new and a wide field of interest inthe 
manners and legends of his native country, and ‘the’ 'strongly 
marked features of the wild tribes who are now gradually disap- 
pearing from its forests, he has succeeded in preserving a character 
of originality, while forming his style almost professedly on'that 
of the author of * Waverley.” Like him, Mr. Cooper discards all 
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wenoneerpeeniinen t, and makes no more use of love than is 
necessary for the conduct of his plot. | | 


“Happy’s the wooing 
That’s not long a doing,” 


If he does not possess the power remarkable in his great model, 
of imparting by a single ont, lock, or incident, a high and heroic 
: character to the passion of love, he shows the same good judg- 
7 ment in keeping it subservient to the arduous adventures and the 
. real business of life, an art but little known fifty years ago. And 
a generally speaking, he appears to have caught from the study of 
id the Waverley novels that vigorous and manly tone of feeling, 
which perhaps is their most peculiar trait, and to have learnt to 
4 apply those principles of contrasted light and shade, of mirth and 

a vity, which most truly answer to the checkered character of 
Rinse existence. We rise from the perusal of the American, as 
of the Scottish novelist, reminded that man is a being of as hardy 
and noble a conformation as the oak, from which poets tell us he 
once drew his subsistence, and like it, made to develope his native 
qualities best while struggling with the storm ; that laudable and 
continuous action, (the evepyea aperyy ev Buy tedew, of 
the ancients, ) is the true end and happiness of his being ; and that 
while he faces the evils of life with a spirit thankful for good, and 
buoyant against evil, he should recollect the maxim Mt 


Teverat avdpos avnp,” 


in’plain English, that a mutual dependence subsists between all 
‘5 ranks of life, and that he himself may one day be beholden to 
yy the sympathy and assistance of his meanest fellow-mortal. Ob- 
i serving, as we cannot help doing, an incipient tendency in more 
‘than one author of rising talent, to revive the forgotten taste for 
dismal dolours, to describe the world as a howling wilderness of 
hardhearted oppression and hopeless love, made for the refined 
to bewail themselves in, and yelp, like beaten hounds, under the 
lash of disappointment, we cannot bestow too marked praise 
upon a style of writing, which, without the slightest tinge of 
callous optimism, exhibits the real stuff that human life is made 
of, and tends to keep the reader in love and charity with his own 
kind. Such is the peculiar merit of Arthur Mervyn,” a tale on 
which we have already remarked ; whose tone of sentitnent, $0 
unusual ina disappointed man, we hope Mr. Cooper will continue 
to follow under happier auspices. sai ih | 
The sum of Mr. Cooper’s works is comprised, we believe, in 
five novels, more or less known in this country, as “The Spy,” 


' 
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The Pioneers,” ‘‘ The Pilot,” Lionel Lincoln,”’ and ‘‘ The Last 
of the Mohicans,” such being the order in which they were pub- 
lished. We shall, however, mention ‘“ Lionel Lincoln” first, 
y because as a tale of the revolutionary war, it rather precedes 
“The Spy” and “The Pilot” in the order of time, and partly 
because according to the established arrangement of processions, 
we wish to begin with that which has least merit and importance. 
The public events touched upon in ‘Lionel Lincoln,” are, the 
battles of Lexington and Bunker’s-hill, the siege of Boston, and 
its final abandonment by the British troops. The principal pri- 
vate actor in the scene is Major Lionel Lincoln, from whom the 
story takes its name, a young English officer of a distinguished 
family, and connected by blood with the American states. Not- 
withstanding this affinity, Mr. Cooper has the taste to 
preserve his hero true to his allegiance, which his fair cousin and 
mistress, Miss Dynevor, a stanch and candid loyalist like him- 
self, feels no inclination to shake. To vary the equable tenour of 
their attachment, there is rather a tedious episode, taken, as is 
asserted, from fact, about Sir Lionel Lincoln, the major’s father, 
who breaks loose from a mad-house in England, acts a more 
eemienes part in the revolutionary war than the judicious 
ashington would probably have allowed him to do, and haunts 
like a ghost his relative Mrs. Lechmere, whose machinations 
turned his head in early life. The baronet, it must be confessed, 
belongs too much to that class of half-crazed, half-inspired, 
mysterious, and seven-leagued old people, those male and female 
Nornas, impervious to fatigue and physical wants, of whom, we 
believe, Dame Anathema Maranatha of “ Brambletye House’’ is the 
last representative; and unfortunately for Captain Polwarth, the 
Falstaff of the piece, his wit is as heavy as his person, and seems 
entirely borrowed from Dr. Kitchener. Both these persons, 
however, please us in their separate provinces much better than 
Job Pray, who seems destined for a sort of patriotic Davie 
Gellatly, but who, unlike that faithful simpleton, does not 
possess the common gratitude of a dog ; for he boasts of having 
shot the man from whose dish he has every day fed. Cant he 
inherits from his mother Abigail, whom some cockney ~critic 
appears to mistake for an attempt at a Meg Merrilies; ‘rebellion 
lay in his way and he found it” without any great sin; but to 
become a hero of humble life, an idiot ought at least to possess 
the virtues of a beast. 7 
The historical and military part is given with spirit and interest, 
and in a manner entirely free from fanfaronade ; .so as very much 
to redeem the hvaviness of the book in other respects, and entitle 
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it to.a fair rank in the series of ‘* Legends of the Thirteen Repub-. 
lics,”’ whose title.should seem to promise a further extension of 
Mr. Cooper’s plan. 

_% The Spy, or a Tale of the Neutral Ground,” belongs to a 
period of the war somewhat later. Its leading interest is-derived 
from. the, hair-breadth escapes, the adventures. and transforma- 
tions, of a hardy pedlar, who acts as a secret agent of Washing- 
ton’s, while he is braving the vengeance of the Americans as a. 
professed spy of the British army. His greatest danger of course 
arises from his own countrymen, whom he serves with disinter- 
ested zeal at the expense of his wealthier paymasters.. True at 
the same time to private good faith, he rescues from military 
execution Captain Wharton, a young American loyalist serving 
in the British army, and captured under suspicious circumstances 
while visiting his friends in disguise. It is contrived by the 
author, to increase the perplexity from which Wharton’s escape 
frees his readers, that the republican corps into whose hands 
Wharton falls is commanded by Major Dunwoodie, the favoured 
lover of his sister. All however turns out, happily, and Dun- 
woodie is recompensed for his struggle between love and duty, 
by the hand of a very charming little rebel, while her Tory sister 
is punished mri author with. the discovery that her English 
lover Colonel Wellmere is already married. The sentence of 
celibacy is executed with strict republican justice on the latter 
lady, for out of two fine young men, either of whom would have 
been happy to convert and console her, one is unnecessarily 
shot through the head, in action, and the other, as we are in- 
formed in a postscript, remains a pigtailed old-bachelor colonel, 
tantalizing her with a mock-offer every Valentine’s day. The 
same, postscript represents Harvey Birch, the pedlar, entering 
the American army in the last war as a casual volunteer, when 
well stricken in years. <A certificate in the handwriting of 
Washington, clears up those equivocal points in his character on 
which. the author makes him unaccountably silent till the day 
of his fall in action. 

Such is the main thread of ‘The Spy,’ enlivened by a perpetual 
succession of spirit-stirring adventures and desperate escapes, 
which will be impressed on the minds of those ,.who, have read 
the book, and whose effect on those who have not read it, we 
will not mar by extracts ; wishing however te call their attention 
more particularly to the grotesque disguise of Birch as a fanati-— 
cal preacher, the dexterity with which, under this character, he 
rescues Wharton from nite very pistols of his captors, and 
lastly, the execution of the skinner captain, which is worked up 
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in Manner reminding us of the drowning of the wretched 
Morris." The author certainly deserves credit for the impartial 
poetical justice which he has dealt out upon the representative 
of ruffians who seem to have disgraced the popular cause. We 
cannot, speaking as mere cosmopolites, equally approve of the 
portrait of Colonel Wellmere. Knowing as we do, that cool 
arrogance is as much the vice of this country, as jealous gasco- 
nading vanity is that of brother Jonathan, we can easily sup- 
pose that the conduct of our young officers may have aggra- 
vated the exasperation which existed at the time in question ; 
but to represent an English colonel as a mere petty-larcen 
knave, deficient in common spirit, is a ridiculous attempt. With 
the exception of this piece of bad judgment, Mr. Cooper, though 
touching on inflammable matter, has not overstept the limits of 
that reasonable partiality to his own country, which he may 
ned allowed to feel. 

or does he depart from the modesty of nature in his concep- 
tion of Harvey Birch, the real and effective hero of the story. 
We have already spoken our sentiments as to the wholesome 
moral effect of illustrating by such imaginary instances that 
dependence of man upon his brother, from which no rank can 
exempt him. Hence partly arises the interest of such charac- 
ters as Edie Ochiltree wel Davie Gellatly, who nevertheless, in 
every word and action, are drawn to the life as an old beggar 
and a wayward idiot. Nor is there — fine or romantic 
introduced to break the consistency of Birch’s demeanour as a 
rough ordinary pedlar. His address is dry and coarse, his ap- 
pearance repulsive ; his delicacy is not very troublesome either 
in driving a bargain, or in obtaining English guineas under false 
pretences; and he loves the said guineas better than any thing 
else excepting his country and his bedridden father. An inferior 
author would not have avoided making him much too gentle- 
manly for his business ; but Mr. Cooper has kept him strictly 
down to his humble rank, and yet rendered him the most inter- 
esting person in the book. 

We have not leisure to remark upon Dr. Sitgreaves, the pre- 
scriptive bore of the piece, and his Galenical song, which how- 
ever is better than the strain of woful namby-pamby that escapes 
from Dunwoodie in a luckless hour. To this the reader will 
find an agreeable contrast in ‘the touching little stanza: which 
forms the motto to poor Lawton’s death-chapter. It is taken 
from Halleck, a poet of whom we would fain know more, if he 
always writes thus. We must also find room for a rough spice 
of; the said’ Lawton’s leaguer-muse, which is nearly as good in a 
different way :— 
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** Now push the mug, my jolly boys, 
And live, while live we can, 
To-morrow’s sun may end your joys, 
For brief’s the hour of man. 
And he who bravely meets the foe 
His lease of life can never know. 
Old mother Flanagan, 
Come and fill the can again : 
For you can fill, and we can swill, 
Good Betty Flanagan. 


“ If love of life pervades your breast, 
Or love of ease your frame, 
Quit honour’s path, for peaceful rest, 
And bear a coward’s name ; 
For soon and late, we danger know, 
And fearless on the saddle go. 
Old mother, &c. 


* When foreign foes invade the land, 
And wives and sweethearts call : 
In freedom’s cause we’ll bravely stand, 
Or will as bravely fall. , 
In this fair home the fates have given, 
We'll live as lords, or live in heaven. 
Old mother, &c.”’ 


“ The Pilot, a Tale of the Sea,” is full of the same bustling 
adventurous interest, and vivid painting, as ‘The Spy.” On this 
subject Mr. Cooper writes with a professional bias, and cannot 
avoid “ running a rig on the marines and lobsters :’’ for of this 
description are the two dupes and bores of the book, and though 
opposed in arms to each other, a happy similarity of character 
makes them as good friends as Diomed and Glaucus. With 
respect to the more serious part, love is made more troublesome 
than is generally the case in Mr. Cooper’s novels, for as in the 
old song 

““*Twont let a poor man 
Go about his business.”’ 


Thus stands the matter. An American frigate and her con- 
sort are rather impertinently cruising off the north-eastern coast 
of England during the revolutionary war, with the project, since 
improved upon by Thistlewood, of pouncing upon certain noble- 
men and privy counsellors assembled at a hunting seat in the 
neighbourhood, and carrying them off as hostages for the good 
behaviour of the British government. A certain mysterious pilot, 
who proves to be no less than Paul Jones himself, preserves them 
from shipwreck, and guides the. young officers intrusted with the 
attempt, to their purpose. These however have already discovered 
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their mistresses in an old mansion on the coast, occupied by 
Colonel Howard, the guardian and relative of the young ladies, and 
a refugee royalist from the colonies. Their attention is therefore 
distracted with the desire of bringing off the half-willing damsels, 
and Paul is wroth; more particularly as his own betrothed, 
whom he discovers to be their guest, refuses to make one in the 
scheme. Inthe mean time, the more noble birds are flown, and 
Paul seeing that nothing better is to be -had, insists on making 
a prize of the colonel, whom his wards accompany to sea. 
English cruisers are on the alert, and an action ensuing, the 
veteran, to whose honourable and loyal character our republi 
author does full justice, is killed by a shot meant for his enemies. 
The skill of the Pilot navigates the shattered vessel through 
shoals where her antagonist dare not follow her, and the con- 
clusion is obvious. pie 

The story is obviously founded on the attempt made by Paul 
Jones, alias John Paul, to carry off Lord Selkirk, in whose service 
his father had lived as gardener. Little we believe of an authenti¢e 
nature is known respecting the early history of this celebrated 
desperado, save the meagre notices of him in the “ Annual 
Register :”* from which it appears that he was forced to quit his 
native country “for no good,” and that his adoption of the 
American cause proceeded more from attachment to his own 
neck, than to the rights of man. This the Americans and Louis 
seem to have known, and very wisely to have treated him as one 
of those base tokens which acquire currency in times of difficulty; 
\iz. to have thrown him away when their purpose was served. 
It must be owned that his condict towards Lord Selkirk’s cap- 
tured household and movables was marked by a moderation 
which neither Teach nor Morgan would probably have shown in 
his place, and it is perhaps rather hard to couple his name, as is 
frequently done, with those of the unrelenting ruffians in ques- 
tion. But the fact is, that Mr. Cooper is as ashamed as the 
American admiralty most likely were, of having been tempted 
lo make use of a fllow who had not the national attachment 
evinced even by Dirk Hatteraick, in his lurking wish for “a- 
lust-haus and blumgarten by the Middleburg canal;’” a sort of 
sea-skinner, without that pretence of fighting for his anne 
which covered the misdeeds of the skinners of 1776. Accordingly 
he gives Paul a mistress of a rank to which he could not have 
aspired, for the purpose of putting into her mouth an eloquent 
reprobation of his treason. It is, as we conceive, from the same 
feeling, that the character of the hardy partisan becomes rather 
* We have heard of Sherburae’s Memoir, which comes from a source entitled to 
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a failure in Mr. Cooper’s hands. The passage through’ the 
Devil’s Grip, effected by his guidance, is told with a thrilling 

wer of: description which may be felt by those who cannot 
judge of its technical accuracy ; but this wen be equally perfect 
and natural were the name of John-a-Nokes or John-a-Styles 
substituted for that of John Paul. “ Speak, that we may know 
thee,” is a rule applicable to fictitious as:to real characters ; 


‘and when Paul does accordingly speak, his speeches have more 


the air of a Jeremiade from the lips of young Watson, or Hen 
Hunt at Ilchester, than of the rough concise language whic 
probably marked the quondam smuggler. Though competently 
enforced by stamps and frowns, they smell more of the frowzy 
leathern apron of a bilious boot-closer, expounding the ‘“ Times” 
or“ Chronicle’ over muddy porter, than of the tarry trowsers of 
a thorough-bred son of the sea. 

We turn with pleasure to a character.of the last-mentioned 
sort, in which Mr. Cooper has had complete success, probably 
from entering into it with undivided satisfaction. We mean that 
of Long Tom Coffin, the cockswain of Lieutenant Barnstable, 
one of the young naval lovers alluded to, and his tutor and 
protector when a boy; “once your master, now your servant,” 
in his own words ; an old whaler, who never will stir without his 


_ harpoon and line, and who walks on land like a Triton treading 


on‘his own tail. For land, indeed, he can see no use, excepting 
‘*now. and then a small island to raise a few vegetables and to dry 
your fish.”’ Yet are the rough elements so tempered in him, 


“that Neptune might stand up 
And say, This was a man !” 


We have seen a head executed by a Mr. Hurlstone, an 
American artist, who bids fair to share the reputation of Newton 
and Leslie, which he called a study from one of Paul Jones’s 
crew; a contemplative weather-beaten countenance, marked b 
the subdued recollections of battles and hard gales, whic 
exactly conveys to us the notion of poor Tom. ‘ Born on 
board a chebacco-man,”’ as he tells us, this simple-hearted crea- 
tttre conceives it a matter of course to die on his native element, 
and on board his favourite vessel, the schooner Ariel, which is 
wrecked ‘on the iron-bound coast. With him expires the main 
interest and action of the story, which we shall accordingly close 
with the passage containing his funeral eulogy, and ‘possessing 
much general merit :— 


~ Merry felt the heavy grasp of the lieutenant on his slight arm, 


while his commander continued, in a voice that gradually in 
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in power, as his feelings predominated; ‘And yet, boy; a human 
being cannot love the creature of his own formation.as he does the 
works of God; a man can never regard his ship as he does his ship 
mates. [I sailed with him, boy, when every thing seemed bright and 
happy, as at your age; when, as he often expressed it, I knew 
nothing and feared nothing. I was then a truant from an old father 
and a kind mother, and he did that for me which no parents could 
have done in my situation—he was my father and mother on the 
deep !—hours, days, even months, has he passed in teaching me the 
art of our profession; and now in my manhood, he has followed me 
from ship to ship, from sea to sea, and has only quitted me to die, 
where I should have died—as if he felt the disgrace of abandoning 
the poor Ariel to her fate by herself.’ Pal 

** * No—no—no—’twas his superstitious pride !’ interrupted Merry ; 
but perceiving that the head of Barnstable had sunk between his 
hands, as if he would conceal his emotion, the boy added no more, 
but he sat respectfully watching the display of feeling that his officer, 
in vain, endeavoured to suppress. Merry felt his own form quiver 
with sympathy at the shuddering which passed through Barnstable’s 
frame ; and the relief experienced by the lieutenant himself was not 
greater than that which the midshipman felt, as the latter beheld. | 
tears forcing their way through the other’s fingers, and falling on the 
sands at his feet. They were followed by a violent burst of emotion, 
such as is seldom exhibited in the meridian of life, but which, when it 
conquers the nature of one who has buffeted the chances of the 
world with the loftiness of his sex and character, breaks down every 
barrier, and seems to sweep before it, like a rushing torrent, all the 
factitious defences which habit and education have created to protect 
the pride of manhood. Merry had often beheld the commanding 
severity of the lieutenant’s manner, in moments of danger, with deep 
respect ; he had been drawn towards him by kindness and affection in 
times of gaiety and recklessness; but he now sat, for many minutes, 
profoundly silent, regarding his officer with sensations that. were 
nearly allied to awe. The struggle with himself was long and severe 
in the bosom of Barnstable, but at length a calm of relieved passions 
succeeded to his emotion. When he arose from the rock, and 
removed his hands from his features, his eye was hard and proud, his 
brow slightly contracted, and he spoke in‘a voice so harsh, that it 
startled his companion— 

“ * Come, sir; why are we here, and idle? are not yon poor fellows 
looking up to us for advice, and orders how to proceed in this exi- 
gency? Away, away, Mr. Merry; it is not a time to be drawing 
figures in the sand with your dirk ; the flood tide will soon be in, and 
we may be glad to hide our heads in some cavern among these rocks. 
Let us be stirring, sir, while we have the sun, and muster enough 
food and arms to keep life in us, and our enemies off us, until we can 
once more get afloat.’ 

“The wandering boy, whose experience had not yet taught him to 


- appreciate’ the. reaction of the passions, started at this. unexpected 
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summons to his duty, and followed Barnstable towards the group of 
distant seamen. The lieutenant, who was instantly conscious how far 
pride had rendered him unjust, soon moderated his long strides, and 
continued in milder tones, which -were quickly converted into his 


usual frank communications, though they still remained tinged with a 
melancholy, that time only could entirely remove.””—vol. iii. p. 9-12. 


‘The Last of the Mohicans,”’ which is also the last of Mr. 
Cooper’s works, is a sort of Irish sequel, or posthumous intro- 
duction to “ The Pioneers,” the success of which, perhaps, induced 
him to enlarge it by this addition. The subject entirely relates 
to the stratagems and adventures of Indian warfare, and just 
enough of story is given to connect them in a pleasing manner. 
The commandant of an English fort, during the Canadian war 
of 1757, desirous to remove his Songevere to another station, 
consigns them to the care of Major Heyward, his destined son- 
in-law; who. is rescued from an ambush prepared by his 
treacherous Indian guide Magua, through the means of the two 
last descendants of the friendly Mohican tribe, and their com- 
panion Nathaniel Bumppo, an American hunter, completely 
naturalized to the forests and to Indian manners. After more 
than one recapture, and many escapes and vicissitudes, which 
will be read with a strong interest by the lovers of the wild and 
uncommon, Cora, the unengaged sister, is murdered by the 
treacherous Magua; the young Indian Uncas, a man of few 
words, whose actions expressively speak his secret feelings, 
perishes in the attempt to save her; the hostile party are cut 
off, and Magua, while effecting his escape, is brought down by 
one of those unerring shots which have procured for Bumppo 
the noms de guerre of Hawk-eye and Longue Carabine. 
In The Pioneers” he reappears equally active and dexterous, but 
with the burthen of thirty more years on his back: accompanied 
by the childless father, Chingachgook, and concealing and sup- 
porting his former patron, Effingham, a officer 
reduced to poverty and dotage. 

We believe that we need not recapitulate the events, or touch 
on the varied and well-drawn characters, of a work so deservedly 
popular as the novel which we have just mentioned. Its scenes 
‘of moving and animated nature, its storms, its panther-fights 
and burning forests, must be fresh in the recollection of most of 
our readers. Illustrative as it also is of a state of life where a 
dinner is a banquet on spoils won or preserved from the bear, 
the catamount, and the fickle seasons, and a common morning's 
walk is an adventure of peril 


With rifle and horn through the broad forest bounding,” 
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it imparts a dignity to the ordinary occurrences of life, which the 
Germans, with Goéthe at their head, in vain attempt to transfer 
to an old country full of butchers, bakers, and gens d’armerie, 
and frowzy plebeian indulgences. 

In an infant state of society like that described in “‘ The Pioneers,” 
the character of the old hunter stands out, as it is intended to 
do, in bolder relief than any of the other persons, including the 
beautiful and high-spirited Elizabeth Temple herself, ‘Like 
Birch the pedlar, and Tom Coffin, he is the real hero of the 
scene in which he appears; and, indeed, the points of resem- 
blance between the seaman and the back-woodsman are nume- 
rous, in spite of their totally different vocations. Both are 
original conceptions of men engaged in hardy and adventurous 
pursuits, but as undebased by the contact of their species as was 
Adam in his primitive simplicity, and imbued with that intuitive 
sense of the sublimities of nature and religion which often 
exists in the minds of men too illiterate to give it utterance. 
“For Tom often prayed,” we are told, “ though he did it on his 
watch, standing and in silence ;’’ and Natty appears to have 
only learnt lessons of gratitude to Providence, and humanity 
towards the meanest of its creatures, from the life of constant 
danger and vicissitude to which he has been exposed, Though 
both take as local and peculiar a tinge from the objects with 
which they have been conversant, as the aphis or chameleon, 
the cockswain is as unlike to a jolly senate as the Leather- 
stocking is to a thoughtless whooping huntsman. Of the inte- 
grity and faithfulness of Bumppo it is unnecessary to speak ; 
or of the beautiful parting scene between him and his young 
pupil Effingham. We prefer to quote a passage less conspi- 
cuous, but more illustrative of the peculiar turn of mind which 
has weaned the old hunter from the usages of social life, without 
extinguishing its charities. The passage is in itself strikingly 
descriptive. 


** « There’s a place in them hills that I use to climb to, when I wanted 
to see the carryings on of the world, that would well pay any man for a 
barked skin, or a torn moccasin. You know the Cattskills, lad, for you 
must have seen them on your left, as you followed the river up from 
York, looking as blue as a piece of clear sky, and holding the clouds on 
their tops, as the smoke curls over the head of an Indian chief at a 
council fire. Well, there’s the High-peak and the Round-top, which 
lay back, like q father and mother among their children, seeing they 
are far above all the other hills. But the place I mean is next to the 
river, where one of the ridges juts out a little from the rest, and where 
the rocks fall for the best part of a thousand feet, so much up and 
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down, that a man standing on their edges is fool enough to think he can 


What see you'when you get thére ?’ asked Edwards! 
“ * Creation!’ said Natty, dropping the end of his rod in the water, 
and sweeping one hand around him in a circle—‘all creation, lad. Iwas 
on that hill when Vaughan burnt ’Sopus, in-the war, .and Dseen 
the vessels come out of the high lands as plain as.I cansee that, Jime- 
scow rowing into the Susquehanna, though one was twenty. times 
further from me than the other. The river was, in. sight for seventy 
miles under my feet, looking like a curled shaving, though it was eight 
long miles to its banks. TI saw the hills in the Hampshire grants, the 
high lands ‘of the river, and all that God had done or man could do, 
as far as eye could reach—you know that the Indians named ‘mé for 
sight, lad—and from the flat on the top of that mountain, IT have 
often found the place where Albany's ; and as-for’Sopus! the 
day the royal troops burnt the town, the smoke seemed so nigh, that 
I thought I could hear the screeches of the women.’ 
*** It must have been worth the toil, to meet with such a glorious 
“* If being the best part of a mile in the air, and having men’s 
farms and housen at your feet, with rivers looking like ribands, and 
mountains bigger than the “ Vision,”’ seeming to be haystacks of green 
under you, gives any satisfaction to a man, I can recommend the 
spot. ‘When I first come into the woods to live, [ used to have weak 
spells, and I felt lonesome; and then F would go into the Cattskills 
and spend a few days on that hill, to look at the ways of man; but it’s 
now many a year since I felt: any such longings, and I’m getting? too 
old for them rugged rocks. But there's a place, a short:two miles 
back of that very hill, that in late times I relished) better» than: the 
mountains ; for it was more kivered with the,trees, and more nateral.’ ” 
A writer who can thus describe, with -that faithfulenicety 
which is the great.charm of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” the gradual 
rogress of assimilation to the woods and wilds, andyprofesses 
Gaiee so many of the higher qualities of a novelist, is capable 
of doing justice to a narrative of the early English settlers-in 
America: and we trust that in progress of time Mr. Cooper. will 
rescue this promising subject from inferior hands.. There are 
no doubt many authors who could work up skilfally the external 
circumstances of the dangers and privations calmly encountered 
by these unconquerable men, hemmed in by the sea.on the one 
hand, and the savage tribes on the other, and_who are sufficiently 
well versed in all the frightful varieties of Indian war dances, 
whoops, and tattooings. To give an adequate idea, however, 
of the overwhelming sense of solitude, which.suddenly succeed 
to the struggles of active life, and the high-wrought enthusiasm. 
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which enabled them to bear up against, its. influence, and. to 
embody a.good mental portrait. of their..red neighbours, is a 
rarer talent, possessed, we think, by an author who could fally 
enter into. the characters of Nathaniel, and the brave snogeasie 
Uneas.,..Feeling as we do, that the cause of international con- 
cord, in which we believe Mr. Cooper sincere, is materi 
| by the able treatment of subjects in which the mother 
and daughter country can glory alike, we trust he will ere long 
do justice to the conscientious sacrifices, the high moral an 
physical courage of men who, whatever their religious and political 
wrongheadedness may have been, reflect honour at once on the 
country which bore them, and on that whose best. and purest 
blood will be traced to their source.. ) 7 


Arr. IX.—1. Commentaries on the Laws of England, .in Four 
_ Books, by Sir William Blackstone, Knt., one of the Justices.of 
His Majesty's Court.of Common Pleas. Sixteenth Edition; 
with Notes. By John Taylor Coleridge, Esq., of the Middle 
Barrister at Law. 4 vols. 8vo. Cadell, Strand, 
Butterworth and Son, Fleet-Street. 
2.—Commentaries on the Laws of England, by the late Sir 
William Blackstone, Knt. A New Edition; with Practical 
Notes. By Joseph Chitty, Esq., Barrister at Law. 4 vols. 
royal 8vo. Walker, Strand, and Cowie, Low, and Coi, 


Tne “ Commentaries” of Sir William Blackstone, notwithstand- 
ing some important alterations which have been made in differ- 
ent parts of the law ‘since the time he wrote, still remain the 
best work to which the professional student can be directed in 
the outset of his studies, and the only one from which the 
general readér can derive a knowledge of the laws and instita- 
tions of his country. ‘It is not surprising, then, that several 

ntlemen should have thought it a worthy occupation to en- 
Seavbed ‘to improve and supply the defects of such a work. 
“Tome,” (Mr. Coleridge well observes in his preface,) “the 
*Commentaries’ appear in the of a national property, which 
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all should be anxious to improve to the uttermost, and which no 
‘one of proper feeling will meddle with inconsiderately. It is 
easy to point out their faults ; and their general merits of lucid 
order, sound and clear exposition, and a style almost faultless in 
its kind, are also easily perceived and universally acknowledged : 
but it requires the study, perhaps necessarily imposed upon an 
editor, to understand fully the whole extent of praise to which the 
author is entitled; his materials should be seen in their crude 
and scattéred state; the controversies examinéd, of which the 
sum only is shortly given; what he has rejected, what he has 
fotbome to say, should be known before his learning, judg- 
mént, taste, and above all, his total want of self-display, can be 

To the correctness of this eulogium, the examination which 
we have from time to time made of portions of the materials 
whence the learned commentator has drawn his statements, 
bears ample testimony. We think it, therefore, a question of no 
slight interest how this valuable work has been handled by its 
editors ; whether its defects, which have chiefly originated in 
alterations of the law, have been judiciously supplied. 

Before, however, we examine the works which stand at the 
head of this article, we wish to notice some of the alterations 
which have been made in our law since the ‘‘ Commmentaries” were 
published. | 

The principles upon which the laws of England are founded, 
it is well known, are traced from vety high antiquity. Some of 
them originated with our Saxon ancestors, and the majority may 
be deduced from the feudal system introduced by the Norman 
conqueror. It is evident, without any investigation, that laws 
which were adapted for a state of half civilized warriors, would 
ill harmonize with the feelings of a nation far advanced in civili- 
sation and knowledge. Strange, indeed, would it have been if, 
in the progress of intellectual improvement, we had learned 
nothing in the science of legislation; if a more correct know- 
ledge of the ends of punishment and of the motives of haman 
action had led to no improvements in our criminal codé. But it 
may not be uninstructive to observe, by thé way, how ‘slow! 
any alterations are permitted, how reluctantly men abandot 
principles and measures which were sanclioned by their 
ancestors. This no doubt is a fortunate circumstance in the 
constitution of man; but still too froward “a retention of 
custom is more baneful than innovation; and they Who revet- 
ence too much old times are not of most service to the neéw.” 
Not only are there hesitation and caution in an honest mind 
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against ‘breaking in upon the established order of things, but. 
ignorance and prejudice are at hand to oppose every change. 
The coarse weed of prejudice can grow up vigorous and rank in 
every soil, and under every exposure: not so that chief flower of 
the mind, impartiality; many circumstances must contribute to 
its growth, many more to its continuance, its strength, and 
beauty. But ignorance will vanish, and prejudice must yield at 
last to the steady force of truth. The proposition for altering 
the cruel and disgusting punishment of burning women alive 
was, in the recollection of many now living, negatived in the 
Bnitish parliament: the bill for rescuing England from the dis 
grace of abetting slavery was repeatedly thrown out. Neverthe- 
less the punishment of burning is no more, and Africa is free !* 
The obstacles, indeed, which hinder the improvement of laws, 
are greater than those which occur in other departments of 
political science. At no time are many of our senators dis 
to give much of their attention to the correction of abuses which 
produce no present inconvenience, and which are not marked 
by the disapprobation of the multitude. He who labours for 
the repeal of an unjust law, the injustice of which is seldom ex- 
perienced, and is then, perhaps, concealed from the observation 
of men in the bosom of the sufferer, is not rewarded with the 
honours of a patriot. In time of war and of other political com- 
motions, the consideration of the laws is almost necessarily 
neglected ; it is only in peaceful times, when the minds of men 
are not captivated by the exciting alternations of war, when the 
voice of reason and of truth can be heard uninterrupted by 
oa complaint, that there is any hope of obtaining a patient 
earing for such questions, and of successfully opposing the 
bigoted enemies of every reform. Nobly, indeed, it been 
said, 

“* Peace has her victories, 

No less renowned than war.” 


“Victories over those baneful prejudices and mistaken notions 
of policy, which have in all ages been nearly as destructive of 
the happiness of men as the sword of the conqueror.—Victories 
where the shouts of triumph and of ziving ascend to 
heaven pure and undisturbed by the groans of the dying, or by 
lamentations over the dead !”’ | 

We shall now consider some of the alterations which have been 
made in the law in our own time, And here the name of Sir 
Samuel Romilly immediately occurs to us; a name which brings to 


* See Sir S. Romilly’s speech, Debates, 26. App cxxaix, 
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our remembrance a high-minded and accomplished mau,,en-. 
deared.to. his, professional, brethren by his courtesy, his learn) 
and integrity and respected by the nation at large, for 
patient.and disinterested advocacy of measures, totally divested of 
vulgar popularity, but which were honourable and adyantageous. 
» The first, measure to which we shall allude, is the act, which, 
passed in 1814 for taking away the corruption of blood in, certain, 
“By the law of England, a person convicted of high treason, 
forfeits all his lands and personal estate, that is, every, thing 
which he possesses, to the crown for ever. But a person con-. 
vieted of murder or any other felony, forfeits only his personal 
estate absolutely, and his lands during his life, and for a year. 
and a day after its termination. This law of forfeiture, w, 
derive from our Saxon ancestors. By the feudal law introduced. 
by the Norman conqueror, the blood of a person conyicted of 
treason or any felony was said to be corrupted : hence the Anglo- 
Norman lawyers deduced the consequence, that such a person, 
could not transmit a descent, that is, could not form a. link by 
which the chain of a pedigree could be traced, Consequently. 
the descendants of a convicted person could not, at any, distane 
= time, claim an. to he, on he 
ve had a prior right; but the estate fell or passed to the,, lorc 
whom it to have been “This inference 
of legal subtlety,” which thus, in a remote period of our history; 
grew into a penal law, did not obtain in any other country, 
though subject to the feudal laws, As a penal law it, is ob- 
viously defective. ts punishment is never inflicted upon.the 
guilty, it falls entirely upon the innocent, . In the case of treason, 
it inflicts no present punishment, for the forfeiture to the, crown 
swallows up all; the children of a murderer or other felon might, 
indeed, by its operation, be deprived of lands of ther 
father died possessed, but then such a felon seldom Jeaves, any 
rty to be forfeited. The distinguishing and most, objection- 
able feature of the law is the uncertainty and remoteness of 1 
tion, Thus if a son commit treason or, any felony, an 
terwards the grandfather dies possessed of lands, and withont 
making a will, they will not, descend to the grandson, though 
they might have been devised to him. So much for the uncef- 
tainty ;.and it is evident that a yery remote descendant of a felon 
might be prejudiced by the crime of one who had Jong been 
forgotten: for if his name be necessary to make out a pedigree, 
there the pedigree must stop ; by reason of the corruption of his 
blood no issue of his can be worthy of the, inheritance. A 
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curious ‘case occurred in the last Irish rebellion, The children 
of an officer in his majesty’s service, who fell in battle against 
the rebels, were deprived of an estate by the conviction of a 
relation’ engaged in that rebellion. Here the: reasonable 
presumption must be ascribed’ to the law, that a‘ leaden of the 

rebellion was likely to be deterred by a tender vgned for the 
children of a relation against whom he was to draw his’ dworiltin 
battle, and whose life it was his duty to destroy.* 


Sir Samuel Romilly proposed that forfeiture should accrue 


from corruption of blood in no case; but treason, petit treason, 
and murder were excepted ; and the descendants of a traitor. and 
a murderer are still subject ‘to the law. , 
Pe the same year in which ‘the act we have just cotnidiered 
assed, the punishment of high treason was altered. The 
punishment was, that the offender be dragged to the gallows; 
Rat he be hanged by the neck and then cut down alive ; that his 
entrails be taken out and burned while he is yet alive ; ‘that his 
head be cut off; that his body be divided into four paris; we 
that his head and quarters be at the king’s disposal: \ 
“The plea of antiquity could be, and was, strongly 
deferice of this punishment. The sentence of David Prince of 
Wales, executed in the reign of Edward 1, is'recorded)in simi~ 
lar terms. An anecdote respecting his ‘execution ‘is preserved 
which marks the manners of the age. It was agreed, that Lons 
don, as, the metropolis, should possess his head, but York and 
Winchester contended for his right shoulder, and the latter 
gained it. ‘The execution of Sir William Wallace, in the same 
reign, whose chief crime it was to have defended the liberties of 
his country with courage and address, is related in the following 
terms :—‘* Morte crudelissim& sed dignissim ‘condemnatur, 
Primo per plateas Londini ad caudas equinas tractus, usque ad 
attbulum sibi fabricatum, qud laqueo suspensus ; 
stea semivivus dimissus, deinde abscissis genitalibus et -evi- 
sceratis intestinis, ac in igne crematis, demum abscisso capite, ac 


{runcd quattor ‘partes secto, caput palo super pontem 


bensem gitur.” 
“Tt: is’ trae ‘that the above sentence was not in’ modern times 
rt enforced.’ The criminal was dragged to’ the gallows, but 
| hurdle ; his entrails were taken out, but not’ till ‘he was 
deat” The improved feeling of the age operated even upon’ the 
executioner. | But still the sentence pronounced bythe j 
was the same, as may be seen by a ‘reference to ‘the: ‘trials. of 


* Parliamentary Debates, 28. App. cliv, 
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Tyrie in 1782, and of Despard in 1803. Was it then befitting 
the justice or honour of our law, that it should depend’on the 
éaprice of a common hangman, whether the most excruciating 
torture should be inflicted upon the criminal ? 

In favour of the recorded punishment, it was urged that the 
terror of it influenced many. The unanswerable question was 
then put, “If intimidation will prevent crime, why should not 
the terror of death attend the most trifling offence?” But does 
the terror of punishment powerfully influence the human mind ? 
Is it not rather by informing the understanding, correcting the 
feelings, and exciting in the community a horror of any particu- 
lar act, that they are best deterred from the commission of it? 
If, indeed, a severe punishment await a crime which is already 
held in abhorrence, the severity may heighten the feeling against 
it: but experience tells us, if an offence not highly criminal in 
the eyes of the public be severly punished, the severity will have 
quite a contrary effect. Has not the exhibition of cruel punish- 
ments, the disembowelling of offenders, the burning of their 
entrails, the dismemberment of their limbs, a tendency to harden 
the hearts and produce eruelty in the people? Is not this evi- 
denced in the present case by the coarse proverbial jest from “the 
wonderfull yeare 1603 in Phoenix Britannicus.” * My gorbelly 
host, that in many a yeare could not without grunting craule 
ouer a threshold but two foot broad, leapt halfe a yard from the 
coarse as nimbly as if his guts had beene taken out by the hang- 
man.”’ 

The sentence in cases of high treason as altered is, ‘‘ that the 

rson be drawn on a hurdle to the place of execution, and be 
there hanged by the neck until he be dead; and that afterwards, 
the head shall be severed from the body of such person, and the 
body be divided into four quarters, to be disposed of as his 
majesty shall think fit.” 

e may now Mn to the important improvements which 
have been effected by the present enlightened and indefatigable 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, Mr. Peel. There 
is no part of Mr. Peel's conduct, in this matter, we are so dis- 

d to admire, nothing which so clearly evinces the excellent 
constitution of his mind, as the extreme caution with which he 

roceeds, the anxiety he manifests to preserve the old law when 
t is not inconsistent with present circumstances. “ Asking 
counsel of both times, of the ancient time that which is best, of 
the latter time that which is fittest,” he makes the right use of 
the labours of our ancestors. Proving all thin vee test of 
experience, he adopts those which are good, and without hesita- 
tion rejects the faulty and erroneous, however ancient their 
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igin. may be. Alhongh a law be ever so vicious, the soundest 
y teaches us, that a hasty correction of it may produce 
po geod result. If the habits and feelings of a people be con- 
trary to sound principles in any respect, it ig wiser not to attempt 
te reform them at once by the coercion of a law; for however 
strong the arm of law, we know that the prejudices of the human 
mind are not easily overcome. We know also, that the contest 
between the good and eyil principles, light and darkness, may 
produce so much confusion in the state as to render it necessary 
to abandon the wisest law; and then, the last state of that 
people is worse than the first. We would not, indeed, endeavour 
to perpetuate a law yicious in its principle, but we would first 
inform the understandings and endeavour to correct the feeli 
of a people before we proposed a law at variance with thei 
habits. What the Abbé de Mably says of liberty is true of all 
changes in the institutions of a people. : 


“Tl ne suffit pas d’ordonner & un peuple d’étre libre, pour qu'il 
le soit; il ne suffit pas de porter des lois; il faut changer dans les 
citoyens Ja manitre de voir, de sentir, et de penser, ou leurs anciens 
préjugés triompheront de la sagesse des magistrats.”—vol. i, p. 128. 


Heartily, then, do we concur in the excellent observations of 
Mr. Peel — 


“That nothing would be more unwise than to force on the country, 
in too rapid succession, these alterations in the law, Even if we 
could have an entire confidence, that the substituted law was in itself 
perfect, without a blemish or omission, still we must recollect, that 
we are not the instruments for carrying it into effect, and we shall 
defeat our intentions, and blight the prospects of real improve- 
ment, unless we give leisure to the various authorities on whose 
assistance we must depend; nay, to the country generally, to com- 
prehend the full scope of the projected changes. Let us not distract 
and confound society by a multiplicity of new arrangements relating 
to matters of such importance, and of such constant recurrence in the 
daily business of life.”* | 


Before we proceeded to examine the measures which haye been 
brought forward by the right honourable secretary, we thought 
it right thus to develope the sound principles by which he is 
guided in the prosecution ofhiswork, = 

‘The first measure to which we shall refer is the jury bill, 
passed last year. This act comprises the regulations that were 


| Gubstance of the of the Right Honourable Robert Peel in the House of 
Commons, Masch 9, p44. 
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ly dispersed ‘in ‘sixty-six’ acts of \parliament, whichono.: 
it-would well “leserve'to be’ noticed as an eminent improvement. 
in'our judicial system ; but it also amends the' law in some pap~ 
ticulars'im which it was ‘clearly erroneous or defective.’ In case” 
a*jutyman’ ‘were ‘guilty of bribery or improper conduct, the’ 
law'adjudged the following punishment. He to ‘lose his 
liberam legem ; he’ was.to become infamous for life; he was: to. 
forfeit’ his goods: and the profits of his lands; his wife and— 
children °were to be cast out of doors his house be. 
razed; and his fields and meadows destroyed. ‘This punishment: 
is abolished, and wisely so ; for we are sure there exists a better: 
pledge ‘for the integrity of jurors than an enactment so poate 
tothe feelings of the community. 
“The lists of persons liable to serve on juries: to be 
out by the petty constable of the: district; a person frequently 
unable to read or write, and liable to be influenced in the: 
discharge of his duty by improper motives. That +s minom 
devolved upon the churchwardens. 91 
Great inconveniences have frequently arisen from the 
number of persons qualified to serve -as special. jurymen: in» 
counties. © They only were qualified who were legally entitled, to: 
the designation of ‘ esquire.’ The qualification is now extended» 
to all persons returned as merchants and bankers. But» perhaps» 
the most important alteration of the law is the new mode of» 
forming a special jury, a mode which precludes the possibility of 
partiality. {t is simply this: all the names of persons qualified. 
to'serve as special jurors in London, Westminster, or any county,» 
are inscribed. in a book in alphabetical order ; and to each name * 
is affixed a number of the arithmetical progression, 1, 2,3,.4, &c.0' 
A number of cards equal to the number of persons qualified 'to > 
serve, and numbered with the same figures ]; 2,3, &e.,to.the® 
whole extent of the list, are put ‘into a “box or drawer. Rortyse! 
eight of these are drawn out by an officer, and these are reduced'° 
to twenty-four in the usual mode, and the names of the twentys° 
four are called over in court in theie alphabetical order, |) com’ 
The-bill for.consolidating and amending the laws relative to— 
larceny or theft, which has not -yet, indeed, passed into.a, laws 
but'which is only delayed to give further time considermg® 
some of its provisions, may next occupy our attention. ¢on-. |, 
solidates and repeals ninety-two acts of parliament on the subject, . 
whieh include a  aabel of time extendin aon the reign of Hen 
IIE. froth the statute called the Charta Foreste, in the nin 
year of that king’s reign, to the last year of "tbe sixth,of. his 
present majesty. If the object had not already been attained, 
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itwould have appeared a hopeless undertaking to condense into 
one statute, to simplify the language, and. to classify the: pean 
sions passed in times so remote different. | The 
importance of such a measure cannot be too high! estimated. 
whem it is found from the criminal returns for England and 
Wales for 1825, that, out of 14,437 persons charged: with 
various crimes, not léss than 12,500 persons,* amounting to six- 


sevenths of the whole number, were charged with the ctime of. 


theft. .The strange confusion which pervaded. this branch of | 


our criminal law, to which the, and the 
esides the | 


have:constant occasion to refer, is scarcely credible. 
numerous independent, and frequently contradictory, enactments, 
we find provisions against theft mixed up with) matters wholly 
dissimilar. There is an act with the following comprehensive _ 
act: for the better securing the duties of customs 
‘certain goods removed from the outports and: other places 
to London; for regulating the fees of his majesty’s.customs in| 
theoprovince of! Senegambia, in Africa; for allowing to the 
receivers-general of the duties on offices, antl employments 
against th hollies, thorns, and quick-sets in forests, chases, 
and private y > at and of trees and underwoods in forests and. 


chases ;,and for authorizing tation, of a limited quantity, 
of an inferior sort ofs barley, call from. the: pork 


wall in the island of Orkney. Rh 4 


‘The ‘new: act, besides simplifying; the 


some’ particulars, one or two of which we shall notice. It has 
been decided, that it-is not an offence in the eye of the law to 
rob:a:ready-furnished house, though it is a very serious, offence 
to robiaiready-furnished lodging. The stealing of a handker- 
chief\is | punished: by tn but the stealing of title- 
deeds,or 2 Avill, ‘on! which the: property and existence. of, whole 
families! may: depend, was exempt. from penalty... As to the 
by. servants-of masters’ property, Mr. 


Among the principal defects are these ai boliss 


"The nuniber is thas Winde up ;/there Were charged with 


and ‘other places....,..... 


See 6th HUI. chapte d 48. b chapter 
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Tt is necessary to state in the indictment, and to prove in 
evidence, the embezzlement of specific monies, not merely of the 
in the gross of which the master may have been defrauded, but 
the particular coin or notes of which that sum consisted, which may 
have entirely escaped the recollection of the master. 

“ Again, if the servant has defrauded his master by the means of 
receiving change, he cannot be convicted at all. Supposing, for 
instance, the servant having ten shillings to receive for his master, 
gives ten shillings to the party from whom the money is due, and 
receives a one pound note, which he embezzles, he commits ne 
offence against the law. He cannot be convicted of embezzling the 
note, for that was not the property of his master, nor can he be con. 


_ Vieted of embezzling shillings, for he has received none. 


“The main defect in the law is this: the offence is at present a 
felony; now, by the rules of law, each act of embezzlement is con- 
sidered a distinct felony, and only one distinct felony is admitted to 
be proved upon an indictment for felony. The prosecution, therefore, 
often fails from the impossibility of laying the whole case, the whole 
tissue of fraud, before the jury. The proof being confined to a single 
act of embezzlement, the jury leans not unreasonably to mercy, 
and frequently chooses to presume that the single act of embezzlement 
may have arisen from mistake, rather than to convict for the felony. 

“T hm to remedy these defects; to admit proof that various 
sums have been received and misapplied by a prisoner, without 
requiring proof as to the specific coin or bills of which those sums 
consisted. I propose to alter the legal designation and character of 
the crime of embezzlement, to make it a misdemeanour, instead of a 
felony, and thus to admit the proof of that which may be absolutely 
necessary to enable the jury to determine the real extent of the 
prisoner’s guilt, namely, of the whole series of embezzlement, in 
which he may have been engaged.” 


Our observations on amendments of the law have already run 
to so great a length, that we have but little space remaining; 
but we cannot pass over without notice Mr. Peel’s bill to 
improve the administration of the penal laws generally. The right 
honourable secretary evinced the importance of the measure by 
showing the lamentable fact that crime has increased in all 
of the kingdom ;*but in London and Middlesex it has not increased 
in the same proportion as in other districts. This difference he 
thinks arises from a more effective foray The bill, to describe 
its enactments in a few words, regulates the proceedings in the 
different stages of a criminal process ;—defines the duties of 
coroners, and magistrates ;—amends some defects which have 
appeared in practice ;—gives to a prosecutor his costs in certain 
cases of misdemeanour ;—and prevents a prisoner availing him- 
self of certain technical objections in particular cases, .On the 
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a <page Mr. Peel makes the following excellent observa- 


_ “ It appears to me, that when a prisoner charged with a heinous 
crime, and proved to be guilty on clear evidence, escapes the penalty 
_ of the law upon some technical quibble, or in consequence of some 
omission of useless forms, a grievous injury is done to society, Not 
only is justice defeated in the particular case, but the law is dis- 
credited, and the numerous class that speculates keenly on the advan- 
tages to be derived from crime, compared with the risk of its 
punishment, sees in every instance of undeserved impunity a fresh 
encouragement to the adventure. They may, and probably they do, 
grossly miscalculate; but what is that very circumstance but a great 
additional evil to society ? , 

‘It is surely a gross mistake to boast as the perfection of any 
system of law, that it favours the escape of the party accused. | 

“That law I apprehend to be most perfect, which most certainly 
ensures the conviction of the guilty man, and the acquittal of him 
who has been unjustly accused. But the acquittal of the innocent 
ought, in justice to innocence, to be upon the merits of the case. 
The innocent man derives no benefit from the advantage which may 
be taken of mere informalities ; on the contrary, if that advantage be 
taken in his case, he forfeits, perhaps, the only chance he has of 
rescuing his character from stigma, by the proof in open court that the 
eharge against him is unfounded.” | ins 


We have now completed our sketch of the principal improve- 
ments which have been made in the law during the present 
century ; and surely he must be unmindful of the great benefits 


hence resulting to the community, who refuses to acknowledge — 


the strong claim they have to the gratitude of their country, who 
have laboured in the cause. The most timid cannot complain 
that the work has been carried on too hastily, and without due 
consideration; the most firm believer in the wisdom of our 
ancestors, cannot affirm that their work is faultless; for on 
ts, to adopt Lord Chief Justice Coke’s beautiful conclusion of 
tis great work, we “ heartily desire the wise hearted and expert 
builders (justice being architectonica virtus) to amend both the 
method. or uniformity, and the structure itself, wherein they shall 
find either want of windows, or sufficient lights, or other defi- 
ciency in the architecture whatsoever: and we will conclude 
with the aphorism of that great lawyer and sage of the law} 
frien we have heard him often say) Blessed be the amending 
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* Substance of speech, 38. + Edmund Plowden. 
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ulm order. that we may estimate fairly the labours of the gen: 
tlemen whose works stand at‘ the head of our article, we should 
consider the nature of the ‘‘Commentaries,”’ and for whose usée'they 
intended) It was without doubt the great object ‘of the 
commentator to describe the ‘constitution of his' country; "ts 
examine’ its solid’ foundations, to mark out its extensive ‘plan, to 
explain the use and distribution of its parts, and from t ¢ hare 
monious concurrence of those several parts, to demonstrate the 
elegant proportion of the whole.’’* In the prosecution of his 
object, ener 12. briefly discussing the nature of laws in general, he 
states the “ rights’’ con oe individuals. both with respect 
to:their' persons and their property, and then describes: the several 
remedies by which “ ded dod either to mdividuals or the 
state: may redressed, extensive’ plat,’ it “is ‘obvious; 
embraces system of our law;—the' ‘statute ‘and: the 
common law, ‘the civil ‘and the ecclesiastical, the law of nations 
and the municipal law, the Jaw of ‘real property and the ‘coms 
mercial Jaw‘require all'to be noticed. It was consequently the 
object of the commentator, rather to seize upon general ‘princi+ 
‘than to; enumerate all the minute details of each 
«But there is: more detail than might have been expected 
this however is confined ta: the -citing of the: 
general rules, and the examples by which such 'rules are iltus- 
tratedior explained. We do not find, and it is not the object of 
the work that we should, all the details: pm ge by ‘the 'prac- 
titioner in advising upon the * rights” of persons or in ‘assignitig 
the appropriate: remedy for their “ wrongs.” Such is the 
nature of the work, and general as it may be, the class of persons 
to which it is applicable is not less extensive. ‘It is truly stated 
by Mr.’ Coleridge in his preface, ** The ‘ Commentaries’ are in'the 
hands of ‘the most different descriptions of readers ;' they’ are 
referred to by the lawyer, studied by the pu — consulted wow 
country gentleman; ‘and each will 
information which he happens 
But we apprehend ‘the task of the editor was sufficiently defitied’ 
by the nature of the work. It was his duty to correct the. 
Sr in nal oversights of his author, and to notice those alterations 
é law since his time which affect the statements 'in.the text.) 
Mr. Coleridge has done with fidelity: and: care 
must charge him some omissions, and with one if particule’ 
Which is’ rather important... He has omitted to notice,.in the. 
night Romilly’ sact for taking away” corraption: 
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of blood jin ceriain cases, which we have just-commented upon 
and by «which so great-an alteration was. made inothe law.df 
escheat, ...We say; im the right,,place, for it»is noticed) 
enumeration at the end of the. fourth volume, ibut the-student 
should have found it.in the second.*))) 
>) But general Mr. Coleridge has performed his’ task diligently 
and; well... His notes, written perspicuous.style, -evinee 
considerable acquaintance with the, historical learning connected 
with: the, subject, and. they frequently show that-he has: 
considéred the materials. whence Sir William’ Blackstone. has 
drawn, his luminous statements.. The student need not! refrain 
from reading the. notes, from the apprehension that, they: will 
divert, his, attention, and, lead,.him far, beyond his. text ;he will 
find in| them what.is, necessary for the right understanding, of the 
text, and no more, The editor has judiciously, confined himself 
to the correction of original oversights, and such additions asthe 
alterations of, the law required :,and, his notes. maybe said te 
supply such information as, the, author ‘himself,,would::have 
approved had he revised his work at the:present timei) 
-\When., we consider she: variety of 
‘Commentaries,’’ we are well able to.estimate the forbearance 
Coleridge, in, omitting many) opportunities of »showing -his 
ingenuity and learning by dilating apon topics which would have 
fiorded..him an, easy conquest, but which were, only »brought 
forward by the commentator incidentally andi were not necessa 
for his argument... Much of the labour of, Mr. Coleritige is indeec 
hidden from the observation of the- careless, reader; his correc- 
tions, of ;the text and_ his verification of ‘references, have added 
much, to the yalue of the, work, without, increasing. its ‘bulk: or 
expense.. He also deserves praise for the manner he has tréated 
the labours of his predecessors ;, he: has silently, omitted -their 
s when incorrect or irreleyant, without proving to’ his readers 
hat they were wrong. The art, of writing notes,’ says. Johnson 
in his admirable preface to, Shakspeare, is not of difficult. attain 
ment,./, The work, is .performed,: first by) railing at the stupidity; 


pp, 15s. 251, et seq. To, pp. 179, 188, the text which 
rth 


tenants in! Should Have been Corrected there canriot be joint tehants 

pr92, the ‘assertion in the text thatthe law is» apt to favour joint+tenanty 

tenancy in common, is not, it is apprehended, correct at the present/ day, and, should 
therefore have been noticed. In p. 291, the statement that an idiot, to avoi 4 tg 
gtaat, allege his inkahity; should’ have been qualified: this ‘is true only wi 
respect to feoffmeuts with livery seisin. In p:377, the statute MIL, ¢:74, 
should oe been noticed ; by which the lands of a trader are, upon his death, either 
the-hands of an heiror devisee, subject to the payment of his creditors by simple con- 
tract as well as of those by specialty, . ‘The first sedtence of note 17, page 137, is not 
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igence, ignorance, and asinine tastlessness of the former 
prin and showing, from all that goes before and all that 
follows, the inelegance and absurdity of the old reading ; then 
proposing something, which to superficial readers would seem 
auton: but which the editor rej S with indignation ; then by 
producing the true reading, with a long paraphrase, and con- 
cluding with loud acclamations on the discovery, and a sober 
wish for the advancement and eng spo! of genuine criticism.” 
_ We will now extract a few of Mr. Coleridge’s notes ; selecting 
those which will be most generally interesting. | 
The learned commentator, it is well known, lays down the 
ition that it is not a moral offence or sin to transgress a law 
which merely enjoins or forbids a thing which is wholly a matter 
of indifference ; and he notices the game laws and some others 
as falling within his rule. Conscience, he says, in such a case, 
is ho farther concerned than by directing a submission to the 
penalty in case of out breach of such laws. ‘ But,” he adds by 
way of qualification, ‘ where disobedience to the law involves in it 
also any degree of public mischief or private injury, there it 
falls within our former distinction, and is also an offence against 
conscience.” Upon this doctrine Mr. Coleridge makes the 
following sensible remarks :— 


** Penalty, of whatever kind, is only another name for punishment ; 
and punishment, as the author himself tells us in yol. iv. p. 11, is not 
imposed for the sake of atonement or expiation, but as a precaution 
against future offences. The amount of the penalty may indicate the 
importance which the legislature attaches to the crime, and so indi- 
rectly the public inconvenience of the breach of the law, bat it can 


never be looked upon as calculated to heal the wound occasioned by 
the breach. 


“Nor have the wisdom or importance of the law any thing to do 
with the principle of our obedience to it ; the true principle of that is 
the authority of the lawgiver, which must be the same whatever be 
the law. If we are convinced that the authority is sufficient, we 
Ought to obey equally in great and small; nothing will discharge us 
but the opposition o/ a superior authority, which in truth renders the 
inferior insufficient. The same principle, upon which a breach of one 
commandment is declared to make a man guilty of the whole ten, ap- 
plies to this case, and the more closely, the more trivial the matter 
may seem ; for the smaller the inducement is upon which we break 
_the commandment, the greater is the contempt of authority. 

** Common sense and experience approve this reasoning, by showing 
that nothing is in fact indifferent when the law has once prohibited it. 
The breach of any one law must be inconvenient, either -by way of 

to other persons, or as diminishing the habit of respect for 
other laws in ourselves. The laws of a country form am entire con 
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nectéd body, and though ‘ he that takes a little piece of iron from an 
iron ‘forge may do no great harm, yet if he takes it from a lock or 
a chain he disorders the whole contexture.’ ite tg 
** One argument of the author for the position in the text remains 
to be noticed, because it is of a very plausible nature. Jeremy 
Taylor has stated it, and given an answer rather too abstruse and 
seaeinetie for this place. The objection is, that if human laws bind 
e conscience, then it is in the power of human legislature to mul- 
tiply crime; in Taylor’s own language, then, ‘ man shall have powei 
to make more ways to the devil, to make the strait way to heaven 
yet. straiter, and the way to hell, which is already broad enough, yet 
wider and more receptive of miserable and perishing souls.’ 
_ “ T cannot see how, on principles of justice, this differs at all from 
the conceded power of binding the conscience to the payment of 


alties, or how a compulsory payment of them, when incurred, can 
the conscience, an cannot seriously be maintained, 
t the law is made on a theory of voluntary payment of the penalty, 
t can never have been supposed, that the man who smuggles. to 
avoid paying the duty, intends to pay except on compulsion the treble 
value of the article, or a penalty of 1007. . ere 
_ “ But, if we pass over this inconsistency in the text, and admit 
the argument in its fullest extent, it is undoubtedly strong to show 
the inconvenience of an unnecessary law, and the heavy responsibility 
under which any law is made, But it can go fio farther, if the 
inciples laid down in the beginning of this note are true. It should 
he remembered, too, that this is not the only instance, indeed that 
the instances are not few, in which human powers are allowed to 
act indirectly on the consciences of men. And as, ih a questioli of 
convenience, it is always allowable to strike a general balance, it may 
be said that a less evil flows from this indirect consequence of somie 
laws, which consequence it is always in the power of the subject to 
avoid, than good from the vast addition of strength thereby given to 
the sanctions of human legislators in general.” —vol. i. pp. 58, 59. 


- It has, Mr. Coleridge observes, been often argued or assumed 
that the king cannot constitutionally reject a bill which has 
passed both houses of parliament. is error atises from not 
considering that the constitation of this country invests the 
king with two characters which are perfectly distinct. He is 
the appointed minister to enforce the laws enacted by the legis- 
lature, ot in other words, the head of the executive; but he 
is Als a member and an integral part of the legislature. 


“The constitutional notion of an English king includes, I conceive, 
both characters, and keeps them distinct; as head of the executive, 
he is the minister of the supreme power, and can neither dispense 
with the laws, nor refuse to obey them; as a member of the legislature, 
he is as free, absolute, and irresponsible as either of the other two 
‘estates; in the former capacity his ministers are subordinate servants 
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and take upon themselves that personal responsibility for his acts or 
omissions, which, by reason of the sacredness of his person, cannot 
attach on himself; in the latter he has and can have no responsible 
ministers, for the irresponsibility of his acts is absolute, and attaches 
to the character in which they are done (that of a member of the 
supreme power) and not to his person.’’—vol. i. p. 474. 


The following passage from Fortescue Mr. Coleridge remarks, 
p. 276, presents a curious contrast to the usages of the present 


times :-— 


‘“* Furthermore I would ye should know, (addressing prince Ed- 
ward, son of Henry VI.) that the justices of England sit not in the 
king’s courts above three hours in the day, that is to say, from eight 
of the clock in the forenoone till eleven compleat ; for in the after- 
noones those courts are not holden or kept. But the suters then 
resort to the perusing of their writings, and elsewhere consulting 
with the sergeants at law, and others their counsellours. Wherefore 
the justices, after they have taken their,fefection, do pass and bestow 
all the residue of the day in the study of the laws, in reading of Holy 
Scripture, and using other kind of contemplation at their pleasure, so 


that their life may seem more contemplative than active.’ De 
Laud. c. 51. , 


But notwithstanding they indulged so freely in contemplation, 
and although their salaries were extremely low, the judges were 
men of great wealth :— 


*‘ Of this there are abundant proofs: I will mention one. In a 
capitation-tax granted to Richard If. I find archbishops, and the 
dukes of Lancaster and Bretagne, (specially,) rated at 6/. 18s. 4d.; 
earls and bishops at 4/.; barons at 2/.; and the judges and chief 
baron at 5/.; and sergeants and ‘ great apprentices of the law at 2/.’" 
Rot. Parl. iii. 56, 57, 58, cited in Lingard, Hist. iv. 231. | 


This is certainly not the case now; so that we apprehend did 
the sovereign wish to replenish his exchequer, a prosecution of 
the judges for the sake of their fines, as is insinuated of Edward 
I. by Blackstone, would be the last expedient resorted. to. 
Indeed, notwithstanding the late increase of their salaries, many 
of the ‘* great apprentices of the law” enjoy larger incomes. 

We were not before aware that any of our sovereigns hoped 
that the philosopher’s stone would be added to the numerous 
discoveries by which this country is distinguished; but we find 
that Henry VL. granted a patent to John Faceby and others 
“ad investigandum, prosequendum et perficiendum quandam 
preciosissimam medicinam quintam essentiam lapidem philoso- 
phorum nuncupatum, necnon potestatem faciendi ‘et exercendi 
transmutationes metalloram in verum aurum et argentum.” And 
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‘féssing Himself’ ‘of multiplication, ‘and of fusing red” ibihe 
‘and ‘other thinigs né€essary for the 
that part the text, ‘which. describes’. th steps by. which 
attained Is power over, the Crown hak d,,and in 
mic wae it is stated that the nomination to bishopr rics, ‘ that 
ive of the erown,” was. wrested from’ ing Henry 
afterwardsfrom- his suecessor Mr. Colend 
annexes the note :— 
point in dispute was not much the, nomination to 
‘ties, as ‘the right of investiture by the ring and crosier, Lay, fiefs 
having ; ‘been’ annexed to bishoprics,: kings contended that. the f feudal 
rights and duties followed as a matter of course, of which none, was 
more important than, that a tenant should not be admitted, to a fief 
Without his lord’s, consent, and should perform fealty and homage on 
admission. ‘Oh the other, hand, the popes contended that the, ri 
and, ‘crosier, were the emblems of spiritual jurisdiction, with 
laymen had ho rig to interfere. Henry yielded the ring and ate. 
but insisted that bishops should do fealty and homage before a grant 
of the temporalties, Which was conceded, ' It might seem that the 
church gained substantially little by this compromise; and so Dr. 
Lingavd;:asserts;, but, in. truth, the advantage gained was,very! im- 
portant, for before the grant.of the ring and crosier, the new. bishop's 
consecration could not be complete ; and, therefore, the. power, of 
withholding it operated as a veto in an early stage of the election ; 
whereas;iwhen the vacancy was: actually filled up, it became a more 
difficult anddess.gracious: thing to refuse the temporaltiess: 
_ oot With, wegard.to the right-of nomination, which, the .author-éalls 
“that ancient prerogative of the however. ancient: prero- 
and ancient it undoubtedly -was, it was itself; nevertheless, an 
infringement. of the original, constitution of the church, according:.to: 
which bishoprics were filled by the election of the clergy and_ laity 
of the #espective dioceses. But the diocesan cletgy had first'exeluded 
the ‘laity, and then:hud. been theméelves ‘excluded by the ‘cathedral, 
and: in! some instances conventual, chapters; sand whew bishoprics 
became-eudowed with large temporal possessions and power, it seemed 
but.a necessary consequence, that, the crown should: have;a controul 
over the manner, of; filling them. ong usage legalized, what 
first introduced, ... See, Lingard, List, Hallam, 


“The Law Of libel generally ‘interesting and, 
wnderstodd, that we Will not hesitate to loséiour e 
Mr excellent ‘note on the subject’ 


-affence of, libel afien involves, important. 
the attention is, very. naturally, .drawn,,to..the 
justice the of tt; “at the same it 
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something so peculiar in its nature, that it is equally natural to find 
difficulties in making them satisfactory or intelligible in all respects 
to ordinary minds. One of the most disputed points on the subjects, 
early in the last reign, was the extent of the province of the jury. The 
general practice had been for a long series of years to consider the 
criminality of a paper charged to be a libel, as a question of pure 
law, which the judge was to lay down to the jury; and it was con- 
tended that this was the most favourable course for the defendant, 
because the question of criminality must then be either on the record, 
or in the direction of the judge, and of course always subject to re- 
consideration for the defendant by writ of error, or on motion fora 
new trial. In fact, however, it was attended with this disadvantage 
to him, that wherever the publication and the meaning of the paper 
as charged were found against him, he was almost uniformly con- 
victed in the first instance, for the very reason that such conviction 
was so reviewable. I think this fact, and the reason for it, may both 
be inferred from the answer.of the judges to the third question put 
by the lords in'1792, in the course of the debates on Mr. Fox’s libel 
bill. The question is, ‘ Supposing the publication clearly proved, 
and the innocence of the paper as clearly manifest, is it competent 
for the judge to recommend a verdict of Not Guilty?’ The answer 
is in the affirmative ; * but’ (they add) ‘no case has occurred in which 
it would have been in sound discretion fit for a judge, sitting at 
nisi prius, to have given such direction or recommendation to a 
jury.’ And the course of argument, which follows, is, that even in 
apparently the clearest cases the judge may be wrong, and therefore 
the safe course for him is that which leaves his direction open to 
review. It is obvious that this was full of practical hardship to the 
defendant, and that it was a declining from the proper responsibility 
in the judge, which the public has a right to expect, and without 
which trials at nisi prius in general would lose half their value. | 

“In 1771, after the trial of Mr. Almon for the republication of 
* Junius,’ a bill, drawn by Mr. Burke, was brought into parliament to 
settle this important point. It was, however, thrown out; and it is 
singular enough that Mr. Fox was in the majority; because in 1791, 
he himself brought in a bill almost in terms the same, which was 
finally passed in 1792, and is commonly known by his name. It is 
both declaratory and enacting; in the first section, the jury in all 
cases of information or indictment for libel may find a general verdict 
of guilty or not guilty, upon the whole matter in issue, and are not to 
be required by the court or judge to find a verdict of guilty merely on 
proof of the publication, and the sense ascribed to the paper in the 
information or indictment. The second and third sections provide that 
the court or judge, according to their or his discretion, shall give their 
or his opinion and directions to the jury on the matter in issue; and 
that the jury may, if they please, still find a special verdict, as in other 
criminal cases. The fourth section provides that the defendant may 


still move in arrest of judgment, if convicted, as before the passing of 
the act $2 Geo. IIT. c. 60. , 
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“ The bill passed without much difference of opinion inthe commons ; 
in the lords there was more opposition ; and Lords Thurlow and 
Kenyon, among others, signed a protest against it, as ‘ subverting a 
fundamental and important principle of English jurisprudence.’ "But 
in the arguments on both sides there was no dispute as to the consti-. 
tutional province of the jury, as to fact distinct from law; the oppo- 
nents asserted that the criminality of a paper was matter of law, and, 
that granted, their conclusion followed of course. The advocates of 
the bill denied the second proposition, and said that the criminalit 
was a question of fact and law inseparably united, and then contend 
that the first proposition did not apply to any case in which the fact 
and thelaw could not be separated ; and that in all such cases the jury, 
though they might receive advice from the court, were by the consti- 
tution the sole judges. yore: 

** One remark more seems proper to be made: the advocates of the 
bill, both in and out of parliament, (and no one more powerfully than 
its real author, the late Lord Erskine,) uniformly contended that it was 
to prevent and not to produce an anomaly in the criminal law, and 
that their sole object was to give the jury the same power, and no 
other, in a trial for libel, as in a trial for murder. This should always Be 
be borne in mind, and so long as it is, the bill will be productive of F i 
great benefit ; but the object of the bill is very easily misrepresented, ye 
for the bill itself rests upon a somewhat subtle proposition ; and it is . ae 
not to be wondered at, if juries have been sometimes persuaded that, in 
cases of libel, they were invested with new and extraordinary powers ; 
while, in the words of John Lilburn, the judge was reduced to a mere 
cipher. Wherever this happens the bill is indirectly the source of much 
mischief. 

“ See the Ann. Reg. v. 33. c. 7. v. 34. pt. 2. p. 69, Parliamentary 
History, v. 29, pp. 551. 591. 726. 741. But the question cannot be 
fully understood without reference to all the proceedings in the trial of 
the Dean of St. Asaph.”’—vol. iv. pp. 152, 153. 


It. is now time that we should refer to the labours of Mr. Chitty.. 
His notes he has styled “ Practical,” and in his preface he says, 
“It is attempted in the present edition to render Blackstone’s 
‘Commentaries’ a work of practicat utility and convenient refer- 
ence to the profession, in their daily avocations.” Accordingly 
we find the notes on many subjects enter much into detail, and: 
contain a great deal of learning purely technical. This of course 
renders the work quite unfit for the student or gpa reader ; 
for his progress would necessarily be hindered by notes which 
contain much which it is unnecessary for him to know; much 
which he could not understand. We need not say that we think 
Mr. Chitty has mistaken the kind of notes which should attend 
the “Commentaries ;” and when we consider the great number 
of subjects comprised in the ‘‘ Commentaries,” we think it would 
be extremely difficult to — what he has attempted. To 
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pages and a half detailing a number of cases arising upon Wills, 
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make it a complete book of reference for the practitioner upon 
every subject to which it refers, would require notes ten times more 
voluminous than the work itself. They should comprise, in fact, 
all the practical treatises with which our law abounds ;—this 
shows the impracticability of what Mr. Chitty has attempted. 
But how much soever we disapprove of Mr. Chitty’s design we 
must still more severely condemn the manner in which he has 
executed it. We do not hesitate to say that the majority of those 
notes we have examined are more calculated to mislead than assist 
the practitioner. .We have found notes which have nothing to do 
with the text,* and references which have no connection, with the 
notes to which they are attached:}. indeed we know not that we 
can use more correct terms to express our opinion of Mr. Chitty’s 
annotations in general, than by saying ‘that ‘they are=irrelevant, 
ill-digested, or incorrect. It would lead us into discussions far too 
long and technical for the nature of this work were we to justify 
our censure by examining the book in detail ; but, in addition to 
the notes already cited, we confidently refer the professional 
reader to those mentioned in the note below:} and we must 
observe that it comprehends the greater number of those we have 
‘We think we perceive in some of Mr, Chitty’s notes that. he 
has freely availed himself of Mr. Coleridge’s labours, and without 
any acknowledgment ; ‘unless, indeed, the following passage, ex- 
tracted from the preface, be thought sufficient: ‘It may. be 
observed, that the circumstance of the present (edition) being the 
last executed has presented some advantages to the editor, which 
he trusts it will be found he has not neglécted'to improve.” (p. iv.) 
There seems to us rather a remarkable coincidence between the 
Mr. Coleridge's note, vol. ii.52. | Mr. Chitty’s note in loc. 
satisfactoryderivationofthis  ‘* Spelman’s ‘ Glossafy’ does not 
word (yasal) has long been want- give the derivation of the word 
ing, which is entirely omitted in vasal; nor is it stated with cer- 


* See note 35, vol. ii. 35, to Blackstone’s definition of a private right of way, Mri 
a fh a a long note on Highways, and on the law in general respecting Ways. 
See also note $1, vol. ii, 42. Also note 60 in p. 335 of the same volume ; here Mr, C., 
to the text which concerns the construction of the Statute of Uses, has a note of two 
respecting the ques- 
tion, whether trastees took the legal estate. See latter part of note 3, vol. ini. 24. 

_ +t See reference to act of Philip and Mary, and to 2 Strange in note 3, vol, i. 460. 
Also referénce to 3 Madd, in note 73, vol. ii. 343. . 

¢ Vol.i, 442, note 43. Ibid. 464, note 16. Ibid. 466, note 25. 

Vol, fi, 18, note 5. Ibid. 122, note 4. Ibid. 138, note 34. Ibid. 150, note 14. 
Thid. 159, note 7. Thid. 201, note 3. Ibid. 297, note 7. Ibid. 297, note 8. Ibid. 
351, note 8, Ibid 418, note 13. 


Vol. iii. 4, note 18. Ibid. 199, mote 2. Ibid. 293, note 1. Thid, 303, note 33. 
Thid. 306, (a) note 40. Ibid. 426, note 1. 
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Spelman’s * Glossary.’ = Meyer 
suggests one, which is at least 


plausible. ‘The word ‘ gesell,’ he 


says in Dutch and German signifies 
‘companion.’ Tacitus; we know, 
has described the first rude appear- 
ances of ‘the relation of lord and) 
vasal under the hotion of com- 
panionship ; but his terms comites 
and comitatus, were necessarily 
abandoned for this purpose, when 
they became applied, which was 
very early, to designate . public 
officers and public charges, the go- 
vernors of districts, and the districts 
themselves. But it is obvious that 
these must have been secondary 
meanings, that before comes signi- 
fied a count, or comitatus a county, 
they must have signified companion 
andcompanionhood ; arid we know 
that the first counts were what we 
should ‘now call vasals of the 
monarch. When, however, the 
secondary meaning superseded the 
first, it seems not improbable that 
the original term might be latinized 
into’ guasallus, or vasallus.”— 


Esprit, Origine, et Progres des In- 


stitutions Judiciares, vol. i. p. 


144. 


tainty by any other author, 
haps the most plausible etymology 
is that suggested by Meyer, who 
says the word ‘ gesefl’ in Dutch and 


German signifies ‘ companion.’ 


‘And Tacitus, whose ‘ De: Moribus 
Germanorum”’ maybe looked‘ to 


_ for information on this point, de- 


scribes the first. indications. of the 
relation of lord and vasal under 
the notion of companionship. His 
terms comites and. comitatus, before 
they meant, the first @ count, and 
the second a county, must: have 
‘signified companion and. compa- 
nionhood ; and it is not disputed 


_ that the first counts were what may 


be called vasals of the king, When 


however these» words .were no‘ 
-longerused to express their original 


meaning, ‘ gesell’. might, become 
latinized into gausallus, or, vassal- 
lus.’’—See Esprit,: Origine, et ‘Pro- 
gres des Institutions . Judiciares, 
vol. i. p. 144, rig 


rey 


We will now present our readers with an extract better. calcu- 
lated to give them a favourable impression of Mr. Chitty’s anno- 
tations :— oved bigow §] 


“To determine the foundation of the right of property, many writers, 
whose powers of intellect and profound knowledge justly entitle them 
to the rank of philosophers, have employed themselves with various 
success; but no one has given such a clear and convincing answer to 
the inquiry as to preclude all further speculation’on the subject. « It is 
not disputed that the gifts of nature—the earth and its ever recurring 
provision for the support and comfort of man, were originally the por- 
tion equally of all mankind. Nor is the abstract proposition dissented 
from, that no time can render sacred or infuse the principle of justice 
into a claim of right which began in usurpation upon the general rights 
of all; establishing itself in the commencement by force or fraud, and 
continued by the supineness or insensibility of the injured to their 
wrongs or the means of redress, The answer, therefore, of the pos- 
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sessor of thousands of acres to him, whose portion being insufficient to 
sustain him demands to know why the division is so unequal, that his 
ancestors to the remotest antiquity enjoyed them before him, is nuga- 
tory, or rather it only serves to disclose the fact, that the same injustice 
of which he complains, has been inflicted upon each succeeding genera- 
tion, from the first to the last in the series. wy 
“Admitting that occupancy was (properly) the thing by which.the 
title to property was originally gained, yet it must be conceded, that 
an individual’s necessities, and his ability to use that which he assumes 
to oceupy, and not his ambition, should be the limit of his occupancy; 
and therefore the right of the lord of extensive domains, derives no 
colour or support from this argument. Besides, in trying the question 
upon first principles, it must be borne in mind, that those principles 
are immutable and always the same ; and that every new member that 
is ushered into society brings with him the same right to participate in 
the general stock of the means of subsistence as those who have pre- 
ceded him ; at least this may be taken for granted for the purposes of 
this question, though Mr. Malthus has propagated a widely different 
doctrine in his researches into the remedies for extended pauperism. 
“The best defence which can be offered of the unequal distribution 
of property, lies more upon the surface, and is more practical and 
satifactory than these attempts to resolve the inquiry into a discussion 
of abstract principles. Wealth and extended possessions are the 
legitimate result of successful enterprise, industry, and talents; and 
the protection afforded to the enjoyment of them, operates as a 
powerful stimulus to the developement and exercise of those energies 
which dignify the nation and diffuse a general prosperity among the 
people. The present arrangement of property, therefore, being most 
conducive to the public welfare, has the surest foundation in the true 
principles of political economy, and the maxims of practical justice; 
and having grown up with the habits of the people, and entwined itself 
with their affections, must be permanent in its duration and prosperous 
in its course.””— Chitty’s Black. vol. ii. p. 7, note 2. aati 


It would have been to us a matter of great regret, to have 
spoken so severely of the labours of-Mr. Chitty, had he expressed 
himself on the same subject with a little more diffidence. In his 
preface he tells us, “ It has been said that this work, (the * Com- 
mentaries,’) for a single production, (Qu.? the production of a 
single person, ) is the most valuable which has ever been furnished 
to the public by the labour of any individual; and in assenting 
to the truth of this proposition, the editor is unconscious of an 
sinister appropriation of any portion of this praise to himself, 
should it be reiterated after the publication of the present edition; 
but it would be a perfectly gratuitous affectation of humility, 
were he to conceal his conviction, that if former editions justified 
this measure of commendation, the present has equal, if not 
hig her, pretensions to this distinction.” Truly this humility 1s 
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rcely inferior to that of the eminent conveyancer, who has 
more than once kindly endeavoured to instil into the minds of 
his majesty’s justices of the court of King’s Bench, some correct 
principles respecting the laws of real property, and who, but the 
other day, gravely informed the same learned personages, that 
except himself and one or two others, there were none amongst 
his brethren upon whom the public could rely in so difficult and 
We will, however, endeavour that our readers shall with 
Mr. Chitty in good humour, by extracting from one of his notes 
Lord Coke’s quaint description of ‘‘ what properties a parliament 
man should have;’”’ and from it we leave the electors of the 
United Kingdom to decide whether the candidates they have 
lately chosen are to be approved. 


‘ It appeareth in a parliament roll, that the parliament being, as 
hath been said, called commune concilium, every member of the house 
being a counsellor, should have three properties of the elephant ; first, 
that he hath no gall; secondly, that he is inflexible and cannot bow; 
thirdly, that he is of a most ripe and perfect memory ; which proper. 
ties, as there it is said, ought to be in every member of the great 
council of parliament. First, to be without gall, that is, without 
malice, rancour, heat, and envy. In elephante melancholia transit in 
nutrimentum corporis. Every gallish inclination (if any were) should 
tend to the good of the anele body, the commonwealth. Secondly, 
that he be constant, inflexible, and not to be bowed, or turned from 
the right, either for fear, reward, or favour, nor in judgment respect 
any person. ‘Thirdly, of a ripe memory, that they remembering perils 
past, might prevent dangers to come, as in that roll of parliament 


it appeareth. Whereunto we will add two other properties of the | 


elephant, the one, that though they be maxima virtutis, et mazimi 
intellectds, of greatest strength and understanding, damen gregatim 
semper incedunt, yet they are sociable, and go in companies; for 
animalia gregalia non sunt nociva, sed animalia solivaga sunt nociva. 
Sociable creatures that go in flocks or herds are not hurtful as deer, 
sheep, &c., but beasts that walk solely or singularly, as bears, foxes, 
_&c. are dangerous and hurtful. The other, that the elephant is phi- 

lanthropos, homini erranti viam ostendit: and these properties ought 
every parliament man to have.” —4 Inst. 3. 
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Arr. X Treatise on the Patriarchal, Levitical,, aed Christian 
By G.S, Faber, B.D. 2 vols. 8vo.. 


Tue Divine Legation. of Moses was a , subject which. Warburton 
took up in the first instance, probably without much considera- 
tion, and scarcely aware whither it would lead him. This, however, 
was soon apparent, (and it was a circumstance that would not be 

ble to a man of the Bishop. of Gloucester's.. polemical 
temper, ) that it would set his hand against every man, and every 
man’s hand.against him. Infidel and orthodox would, find in it 
equal grounds: of offence, and Trojan and Tyrian) were to. him 
alike. It was a subject too which would enable him to display 
his exhaustless learning; though by so doing, as we shall have 
occasion to remark, he often weakened his ment instead of 
confirming it, and, like the:men of Ai, ex himself to over- 
throw because he was not content with defending the citadel. 
Still to condemn this immortal work altogether as a’ splendid 
paradox, which is now the fashion, surely argues a want of dis- 
crimination ; or perhaps it would be more correct to say, an 
insufficient acquaintance with it. Much in it is paradoxica , for 
much in it is rashly and inconsiderately advanced ; but the main 
proposition after all, if not admitting of complete ‘proof, still less 
admits of complete refutation, Its refutation, however, Mr. Faber 
undertakes in the volumes before us, of which the general. 
will be collected in the course of our article, though, it willbe 
impossible to enter into all the details: suffice it:to say in a:word, 
that the * Treatise” is ‘a fair effort of the school of Hutchinson 
against the school of Warburton.’ The object of the “ Divine Lega- 
tion”’ is merely this—to show through the omission of a future state 
of rewards and punishments in the law, that under the Mosaic 
dispensation there was an extraordinary providence. Such is the 
sum and substance of this great work, sik reof the details, as we 
have hinted, may be often complex, and often irrelevant ; but the 
itself is plain, simple, and perspicuous.. 

he omission of a future state as a sanction to. the: law, had 

been already observed with triumph by the deists ; the fact itself 
had been in vain denied by the orthodox. Again, the existence of 
an extraordinary providence, punishing and rewarding in this. life 
both the public and individuals, had been already maintained by 
direct evidence: but it was reserved for the genius of Warburton 
to discover the connection between these two propositions, to 
turn the infidel's weapons against himself, and whilst he conceded 
to him that Moses did not make a future state an article of belief, 
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thereby to demonstrate that he could only have relied oth an 
extraordinary providence for the support of his mission.) ©)» 
~ pursuance therefore of this argument, it was obviously. neces- 
sary for:him to show, that without religion civil society, could not 
subsist under an unequal providence, and accordingly. it.is to this 
object that the first part of the ‘* Divine Legation” addresses itself. 
less ente than our own, politicians who-cared 
little about religion true, still thought that:it.might be. useful. 
Even this cheap praise, however, we have seen of late sometimes 
withheld, and paid with reluctance. .. Perhaps, however, 
we are insensible to its benefits, as citizens, because many amongst 
us who are the most voluble on the subject, are the least, capable 
of investigating its influence on the state. , But be it. remembeted 
that civil society was established, not: ‘with a view to the arts and 
conveniences of life, (though these have collaterally sprung from 
butas a remedy violence and was 
intolerable— 


Ne quis fr’ esset, net neu ia adulter, 


Now civil societ alone cannot prevent these disorders. The 
evil which is done in secret the law cannot reach, because it can- 
not detect it. The evil which is done in the face of day the law 
must often wink at, because to correct would. often. be. only to. 
aggravate the mischief. Duties of imperfect obligation, though 
constituting the greater part,of the good. offices’ of life, the law 
cannot enforce, for it Sit even define them ; and: hospitality, 
and patriotism, and gratitude, and. charity, would wither. under 
the baneful influence of enactments, .for the 
quality of such virtues:is:not strained; But if civil, society: be so 

crippled in the use of punishment and, force for the puxposes.of 

self-preservation, still less can it employ for. the same end the 
hope of reward ; for a system of rewards has never yet been found 
practicable in any nation except that of Lilliput ;; partly owing to 
the impossibility of determining where they were;due, since the. 
motives of man’s actions are; oftem inscrutable, though upon the 
motives only would their merit depend ;. “re partly owing to pm 
difficulty of raising the adequate funds. 

Neither would the sense, or the; love. praise 
have vainly imagined) suffice: to knit society, together,, and har- 
monize the discordant elements: which: it. The, love of 
praise may be gratified by a proper attention to appearances only, 
though all be false and allow hypocrisy will answer the purpose 
just as welkas truth, and-atmuch less cost.) It.is not therefore by 
the love of praise that:a man will be made a good and useful citizen. 
Nor will the moral sense avail more; for that sense is quickly 
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made subservient to a strong appetite, and soon learns to act in 
entire obedience to its dictates. Chremes, in the play, might be 
reasonably supposed as well gifted with the moral sense as people 
in general, indeed he speaks of himself as a person of universal 
benevolence, “ homo sum, nihil humani a me alienum puto ;” yet 
does he command his wife to expose his new-born infant, and 
afterwards rates her for the neglect of this motherly office. 
Tacitus too, who may be reckoned on the whole a severe moralist, 
speaks of the unlawfulness of infanticide amongst the Jews as a 
singular prohibition. So justly, even in spite of this vaunted 
moral sense, were the Gentiles charged by the apostle as ‘* with- 
out natural affection.” 

It is religion therefore that we must consider the palladium of 
civil society, which inculcating a future state of rewards and 
punishments, supplies the defects of an unequal providence. 
And so long ago was this truth acknowledged, that no sooner did 
Ulysses discover the Cyclops to be a free-thinker (as Warburton 
well observes) than that wary traveller, ‘‘ who knew the ways of 
men,” would not repose confidence in one so likely to abuse it— 


We repeat, that if mere politicians, who look upon religion as 
aldermen look upon cheap soup, and call it a good thing for the 
poor, would bear this in mind, our church would be spared much 
of that vulgar abuse to which of late years it has been subjected, 
and would at any rate be respected as the nursing-mother of 
order, subordination, and wholesome restraint. 

Plain men, then, might have been satisfied by the use of their 
reason, that atheism and civil society are not compatible; but 
Warburton, who is prodigal of his strength, will not rest here. 
Accordingly he proceeds to contirm his argument by example, 
and to show that the ancient legislators and philosophers believed 
the doctrine of a future state essential to government. It is not 
our intention to pursue a question which would lead us far 
beyond the limits of our article; suffice it therefore to say in 
support of this proposition, that on the part of the legislators we 
may remark a prudent acquiescence in the popular creed however 
at variance with their own; and on the part of the philosophers 
a disposition to establish a system of esoteric and exoteric doctrine, 
the former perhaps intended to purify the other, but certainly not 
to oppose or subvert it. This is not, however, Warburton’s mode 
of handling his subject ; nothing less will satisfy him than that 
these wise men of old totally disbelieved for themselves the exist- 
ence of a future state of rewards and punishments, and only 
propagated the doctrine from a conviction of its political useful- 
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ness. Hence he would argue, that the deist is precluded from 
asserting Moses to have suppressed all mention of a life to come, 
as not himself believing it, since his own lack of faith (as appears 
from the case of the lawgivers and philosophers, men situated in 
some degree like himself) was no reason whatever for forbearing 
to inculcate it on others. Now here, as in many other instances, 
the bishop refines till he weakens his cause. It was un 
for his argument to attempt, what when attempted he could not 
sccoinpltsh : but scorning the usual ‘path along the earth or the Be 
ocean, he is perpetually to make his way through | 
the heavens, “pennis non homini datis ;” and accordingly his wl | 
daring flight is but too often arrested by the disastrous melting of Beaks! 
his wings. It may be true that the professors of the schools By } 


declared the Deity to be incapable of anger, and therefore incapable p mt 
of inflicting punishment; and that the souls of all men are I had 
ultimately merged in the godhead whereof they were so many el 
offsets, and thus that personal identity being lost, personal | 11 
responsibility would be lost too. But the same individuals again é 
Hen other assertions which are wholly at variance with these ; ia 
and what right we have to affirm with confidence that in the ph 
former case they were in earnest, and in jest in the latter, is not 41 
easy to discover; nor, indeed, how any inference can be fairly 
drawn from such contradictions except this, which we apprehend j 
is the just and legitimate inference, that even the wisest heathens a 
were without any settled creed whatever. Thus if we turn to Cicero { i 
we are told that his inconsistencies Se he abounds in them) ; 
result from his having three ote to play—the orator, the states- 
man, and the philosopher. ow if we found in good truth, that 
under each of these characters he was uniformly the same, how- 
ever they might be severally opposed to each other, the observa- 
tion would have weight; but the fact is, that in none is consist- 
ency preserved ; the philosopher contradicts the philosopher, 
and the statesman the statesman. In his letters (where he ma 

be said to support the former title) he reckons death anmhilation. 
In his treatise on old age (where is still the same man) he is 
convinced of the soul’s immortality. In his book on divination, 
(where he is the statesman, for it is a political work,) he contends 
against all augury: in his treatise on laws (which is also political) 
he declares in its favour. Indeed he is evidently conscious that 
his own creed is wavering and uncertain, and rebukes those per- 
sons who demand “ quid quAque de re ipsi sentiamus,” as over- 
curious and impertinent. ‘Truly in all trying seasons the religion 
of the most enlightened heathens proved itself of little worth. 
How prostrate was the powerful mind of this same Cicero on the 
death of his favourite daughter! Instead of holding fast that 
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cheering hope of a happy reunion which animates a Christian 
father on the loss of his child, all that he can do is to betake him- 
self to his books, and endeavour to relieve his sufferings “ by 
turhing over every work he could meet with on the subject of 
moderating gtief.’’* 

But we must proceed, referring our readers to Leland for a 
more full and complete investigation of that curious question, the 
degree of religious knowledge which prevailed in the ancient 
heathen world. | | 
_ Warburton having now shown to his own satisfaction, that no 
society properly so called, (for he predicates nothing of men living 
in a state of nature,) could subsist under an unequal providence 
without the doctrine of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments ; and having thus succeeded in making enemies of all the 
freethinkers, with Lord Bolingbroke at their head, (who however 
prudently: reserved his fire for a posthumous publication,) took 
breath for a while; and after a lapse of two years produced his 
proof of the second member of his syllogism, “ that the doctrine 
of a future state of rewards and punishments is not to be found 
in, nor did make part of, the Mosaic dispensation.” A proposition 
which had he been dealing with deists alone, he might have spared 
himself the pains of proving; for it was an admission of their 
own, nay was the very ground of objection against the authority 
of Moses. But as if conscious that such proposition (however 
allowed by the deists) was after all very disputable, indeed that 
it was flatly denied by almost every believer, he sets himself to 
prove its truth by an examination of all the texts which had been 
usually thought to indicate a future state, and pronounces that in 
none of them was such a doctrine to be found. Here, however, 
more suo, the bishop overshoots his mark. The plain sense of 
scripture is against him, and every man who reads his’ Bible in 
the simplicity of his heart, feels that it is so. But whilst such 
must be admitted to be the fact, we may safely assert that the 
doctrine of a future state was never pressed upon the people b 
Moses; a@ circumstance which may be satisfactorily explained if 
it can be made out that the Israelites were unfit to profit by it. 
In pursuing this line of argument, therefore, we shall have no 
need to recur to that unworthy special pleading by which War- 
burton distorts so many texts of scripture. Let the doctrine be 
deducible from these texts, as it undoubtedly is, though by 
inference only, still our business is with the mass of the people, 
who certainly were held together by some means or other ma 
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state of civil society; and we contend with Spencer, (as we 
apprehend Warburton might have done,) that however learned 
might be their leaders, they were themselves gross and ignorant, 
‘“ populus crassus, et quod ex omni historiA apparet valde, 
capkixos,”’ | 

In considering, then, how far the multitude of the Israelites was 
acquainted with the doctrine of a life to come, we would not 
look so much to particular texts for a solution of the question, as 
to the moral and intellectual condition of the people at large. In 
short we would make this difference in the bishop’s argument : 
instead of endeavouring to show that the people could not under- 
stand the doctrine of a future state, because it was not to be found 
in the writings of their lawgiver ; we would rather argue, that 
though it was contained in those writings, they were perhaps in- 
capable of extracting it from them, and certainly were not in a state 
to be governed by its sanctions. By thus shifting our inquiry an 
objection will be avoided to which the system of Warburton has 
been always exposed ;—that the omission of a future state in the - 
law of Moses, no more implies the ignorance of that doctrine on 
the part of the people for whom he was legislating, than its omis- 
sion in our acts of parliament proves that the inhabitants of these 
kingdoms are not. acquainted with it. 

The cases indeed are not perfectly parallel ; but the argument, 
such as it is, will not apply when the ignorance of the Israelites 
is not argued from this omission in the law, but from other and 
collateral considerations. 

Here then was a body of men settled in a land luxurious in 
climate, of spontaneous fertility, full of abominations. Were the 
settlers likely under any circumstanees to escape the infection, espe- 
cially unprovided as they then were with a church or priesthood ? 
But this was not all. They were living in a state of slavery during 
a great part of their continuance there, which was upwards of 
four hundred years;—a state which has been ever found destructive 
of all morals and intelligence wherever it has existed, and in this 
instance aggravated by the professed palicy of the Egyptians, 
which was to oppress and debase them.* Their religious rites 
must have been neglected and lost, for were their Egyptian task- 
masters the men to take such matters into their merciful considera- 
tion? orif they had, how could they have done sacrifice to their 
God (which was the first and greatest rite of their forefathers) in 
a land where their victim was sacred, and where its death would 
have been expiated by their own? : Accordingly we discover that 
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they fell into the vicious and idolatrous ways of their oppressors. 
Many practices, innocent in themselves, are forbidden in the 
levitical law, apparently because they were Egyptian, and for that 
reason only. What other account can be given of that prohibi- 
tion which forbids the priests to make baldness on their heads, a 
fashion which we learn from Herodotus prevailed amongst the 
ecclesiastics of Egypt; whilst all intercourse with that corrupt 
people was further prevented by an express command that they 
should not multiply horses. The two nations cohabited, for we 
read of the son of an Israelitish woman whose father was an 
Egyptian. The Israelites meena the ‘ome of Egypt, and 
forgot their own God, or at least reckoned Jehovah as one of that 
Turba Deorum to which they were accustomed to bow down. 
They danced naked before the idols of Egypt, and committed 
whoredom in honour of a calf. Nay, if after their establishment 
in Canaan, with all the advantages which must have accrued from 
their previous intercourse with the Deity, we find the prophet 
reproaching them with exceeding in their corruptions even the 
Canaanites themselves,* what must have been their plight whilst 
they were living in Egypt under circumstances tenfold less favour- 
able to moral or mental improvement? Indeed, the very vices de- 
nounced in the levitical law, are in themselves a proof of the dread- 
fully corrupt and carnal state of the people amongst whom it was 
promulgated ; a law which, in this respect, can only be paralleled 
by the Hliedoo code, which indicates similar depravity, and which 
we know full well indicates it but too truly. 

Agreeably to this view of their barbarism and debasement (for the 

wers of the mind perish under a system of sensual excess ) we dis- 
coverthe Israelites, on theirdeparture from the house of their bond- 
age, incapable of drawing conclusions from premises the most ob- 
vious. Here, however, as well as in some subsequent paragraphs, 
we must be understood to speak to believers alone, for the deist, of 
course, would not permit us to use arguments which involve the 
truth of the Mosaic miracles. Still our reasoning in these cases is 
ex abundanti; and though we advance it for the sake of explain- 
ing ourselves more fully to christian readers, it may be detached 
from the whole without any serious injury to the general question. 
When the Almighty, then, had delivered them from Pharaoh, 
they did not believe that he could deliver them from the Red Sea. 
When he had caused them to pass through the sea, they did not 
feel. assured that he could find them drink in the wilderness. 
When he had given them water, they could not be persuaded that 
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he could give ‘‘ them bread also, or provide flesh for his people.” 
And it is only by reference to their ignorance that we have the 
key to the understanding of that system of laws which God im- 
posed on them; laws which were not absolutely ‘ good,’ but as 
good as they could endure. Thus, mere equity is first insisted 
upon, ‘‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth ;’’ because 
amongst a savage people equity was the utmost that could be 
heped or expected—it te ge a great point gained to prevent AR 
excessive retaliation—the nobler doctrine of forgiving injuries it i 
was necessary to reserve for better and more enlightened times, i 
Divorce for slight causes was permitted, because bad as such a Hy | 
peactite was, it was better than promiscuous concubinage, which mi i 
ad prevailed before, and so it was winked at for a season ‘on “ade 
account of the hardness of their hearts;” till at length they dd 
should be prepared for a law of less latitude and license. And We 
meanwhile” (to use the words of Mr. Davison*) ‘‘ one of the 
prophets, Malachi, gave a clear intimation that God approved not iit 
the permission so allowed, but would draw the domestic charities ey 
into stricter bonds of union and severity.” The Lord God of 


Israel saith, that he hateth putting away.”’ In taking this view of 
the law we are willing to think that we have St. Paul on our side, 4 
“ The law,” says that apostle, ‘‘ is not made for a righteous man, Bait 
but for the lawless qnd disobedient, for the ungodly and for sin- 

ners, for unholy and profane, for murderers of fathers and 
murderers of mothers, for foe for 
them that defile themselves with mankind, for man-stealers, for 
liars, for perjured persons,”} And we have the spint of scrip- 
ture from aie to end, which, even in the progress of Christ- 
ianity itself, communicates in proportion to the capacity of the 
recipient, not “ giving that which Is holy to the dogs, nor casting 
pearl before swine.” Neither is there any thing to stagger the 
faith of the most scrupulous in such a dispensation. The omission 
of a future state of rewards and punishments makes no difference 
in the obligation of a people to obey the law, for that arises from 
the right of the lawgiver to impose it, and is perfectly independent 
of the nature of the sanctions. Add to this, that those temporal 
sanctions have still a reference to the moral improvement of the 
people on the whole, and might prepare them for a judgment to 
come, though of that judgment they should be ignorant. He 
who was taught that to honour his parents would be rewarded 
with a long and prosperous life, would be instructed in the duty 
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of filial obedience, though nothing should be said of a future 
reward ; and that reward might be superadded in strict propriety, 
though no covenant to such effect had been made. Besides, why 
should a system of future rewards and punishments be revealed in 
a law which “ could not give life” after all ? 

But (to revert for a moment only to the question of the Israel- 
ites) it may perhaps be alleged in contradiction to our argument, 
that the skill of the Israelitish artificers points to a degree of 
refinement and intelligence not consistent with such barbarism. 
This, however, we do not admit, since the makers of the taber- 
nacle and its furniture are expressly represented as endowed with 
extraordinary powers from above for that very purpose. “| have 
called by name Bezaleel, saith God, and have filled him with the 
spirit of God, in understanding and in knowledge of all-manner of 
workmanship.” * 

Such then appears to have beeu the condition of the Israelites 
when they departed from Egypt; totally unconscious of a future 
state they probably were not, for what nation has ever been so ? 
but still so ignorant of its nature, and so dead to its influence, so 
engrossed with the things which are seen, and so incapable of look- 
ing forward to the things which are not seen, that temporal punish- 
ments and rewards were the only motives which could at present — 
reach them. Like children, it was by the terrors of the rod or 
the sweets of immediate gratification that they were to be led ; 
till arrived at manhood, and matured in understanding, they would 
be fit to be worked upon by the hopes and fears of a future life. 

Meanwhile it is objected by Mr. Faber, who takes a very different 
view of the subject from our own, that ‘‘ such ignorance of the 
Israelites must inevitably rest upon the equal ignorance of their 
predecessors, under a yet prior dispensation ;’—an objection ° 
which Warburton himself saw, and what is more, endeavoured to 

rovide against. Accordingly, with an impetuosity quite his own, 

e sets himself to show that the patriarchs themselves were as 
uninformed of a future state as their posterity in Egypt ;—that 
they had only natural religion for their guide ;—and that they 
too were governed by an equal providence and temporal sanc- 
tions. Here we have another instance of that disposition which 
the author of the “* Divine Legation” so frequently displays, to take 
upan untenable position by choice; to give such vantage-ground to 
his adversary, as no superiority of strength or dexterity could com- 
pensate ; forgetful that truth is that simple sling and stone, which, 
even though wielded by a stripling, will prevail against the 
unsanctified spear, though like a weaver’s beam and in the hands 
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of a giant. How could those have been ignorant of a future 
state, amongst whom “ Enoch had been translated that he should 
not see death,” or who, in their earthly journeys, still looked 
forward, as we are assured they did, “ to a better country—that 
is, aheavenly?”’ How could those havematural religion for their 
guide, who had been taught that the “ seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent’s head;”’—a communication which our first 

rents certainly could not have understood literally, but must 

ave referred it, (as it was in compassion intended they should,) 
to the promise of a deliverer from that curse to which they had 
made themselves liable? How could natural religion have 
taught, that to expiate sin the victim lay at the door; or have 
enabled Noah to “ preach righteousness,” and foretell the deluge 
that was to purify the earth? How could natural religion, at 
the same period, have distinguished between clean and unclean 
beasts ; or pointed out the observance of the sabbath, which it 
is "pypenge already obtained? How could they be said to live 
under an equal providence, a providence which governed by 
temporal sanctions alone, amongst whom Abel, who was innocent, 
was murdered in his prime, and Cain, who was guilty, was suffered 
to live in comparative affluence and ease ?—In such difficulties 
does Warburton involve himself by resorting to his favourite 
mode of argument, by proudly seeking to vanquish his antagonist 
with his own weapons, whatever they are, rather than trouble 
himself to ascertain what right he has to use them. That the 
Israelites, in the time of Moses, after their long slavery in an 
idolatrous land, were grossly ignorant, may surely be asserted 
without, of necessity, admitting that their ancestors, who were 
free, who formed a society of themselves, who conversed with 
God, and were less distantly removed from the first and perhaps 
the most enlightened of our race, were grossly ignorant too. And 
if it be said, that it is hard to understand the purpose of Provi- 
dence, in first giving a people light, and then plunging them 
into darkness, but to illumine them again, we allow that it is a 
dispensation of things past our comprehension, but still it is per- 
fectly agreeable to our experience. The North-American Indians 
must have had forefathers to whom revelation was known, yet in 


the course of generations that knowledge was permitted to expire, _ 


and it was reserved to Brainherd and wiser men, to restore it to 
them once more. And where, we would ask, are now all the 
churches of Asia which Paul planted, and of which the fruits 
were once so promising? Still, whilst we dissent from Bisho 
Warburton when he withholds from the patriarchs that light whic 


was = them, we cannot but think, on the other hand, that 
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of women, there had not been one greater than John the Baptist ; 
yet so little was his knowledge after all, that even the least in 
the kingdom of heaven, even the least of those to whom the 
gospel had been imparted, was greater than he. But Mr. Faber 
unfolds all the arcana of even the antediluvian world, with an air 
of assurance that would never lead us to guess that all we know 
of that world, from any authority, might be comprised in a 
single page ofa single journal, Our readers are doubtless aware 
that the length of his six days of creation has been a subject of 
much debate. Mr. Faber declares in favour of their having been 
long periods of time, as many others have done before him,—but 
how long ?—* If God,” says he, ‘‘ laboured six natural days, and 
rested on the seventh natural day, the very turn of his statement 
will unavoidably imply that he resumed his labours on the eighth 
natural day ;” which, in fact, (he continues to argue,) he did 
not; for the Almighty has been resting ever since the creation 
was completed ; therefore the divine sabbath was not a natural 
day, but must be reckoned a period composed of that which has 
elapsed since the creation, together with that which shall elapse 
before the final consummation of all things. Now, we know that 
since the creation six thousand years or nearly have passed, there- 
fore the divine sabbath is at leasé six thousand years long, and 
may be much longer. 

Having thus obtained the length of one day we get the dura- 
tion of the world by a rule-of-three sum—that at the very least 
it must be forty-two thousand years old; which is ample to dis- 
comfit Recupero’s geological speculations, as well as to do 
much other good service in the same way. We are very far from 
wishing to treat this subject with levity, (though it is the great 
opprobrium of this fanciful species of theology that it is provoca- 
tive thereto.) But really Mr, Faber’s argument seems to amount 
to this, that when I say I finished my dinner at five o’clock, 
‘the very term of the statement unavoidably implies that” | 
began it again at six. Neither is the physiological argument 
decisive. ‘The order of the fossil strata, it seems, confirms the 
accuracy of the Mosaic narrative ; yet, according to Moses, the 
vegetables were created before the marine productions, and there- 
fore ought to lie beneath them; whereas Cuvier tells us that 
the lowest stratum contains fossil shells. But not to lay stress 
upon a conclusion, which may be an induction of particulars too 
few in number to furnish a general rule, the convulsed appear- 
ances of these superficial strata seem to indicate a previous 
world ; the materials of which were employed in the formation 
of that we now inhabit, rather than a succession of six long 
demiurgic days, Assuredly the work of creation is represented 
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as proceeding with the utmost regularity, and without any destruc- 
tive accident at all. We discover in it no turbulence, no abortive 
attempts, and fresh modifications of matter; the mighty under- 
taking advances progressively to its completion, till in the end all 
is pronounced to be “ very good.” Nor is the flood an adequate 
cause to account for the violent changes in . position which the 
upper strata of the earth have evidently suffered. The flood was 
adual, not instantaneous. The waters, by degrees, bare up 
the ark and covered the mountain-tops; they continued only 
about ten months ; and though the face of the country would be 
changed for a while by such a catastrophe, its effects could not 
have been more than superficial, (nay even the situation of Para- 
dise, as it was before the deluge, is defined by rivers which 
remained after that event,) and were manifestly unfit to account 
for a thousand phenomena to which they have been applied as a 
ready solution. We can see nothing offensive in supposing that 
our earth is the wreck of a previous one, having a different in- 
clination, perhaps, of the axis to the plane of its motion, enjoying 
therefore a wits different climate, and peopled by other animals, 
of which the remains are still preserved, but amongst which those 
of man have not yet been found ; whether this comes of his not 
having had a place in that former system, or whether, as we have 
heard it boldly conjectured, because a resurrection and a judgment 
day have already disposed.of the bodies, as well as souls, of those 
who lived therein. At all events, nothing subversive of the theo 
of a previous world, or possibly of a succession of worlds, is to be 
gathered from the expression ‘‘ God created the heavens and the 
earth ;” that expression being just as applicable to anew formation 
of pre-existent matter, as to the production of matter itself,* 
oses’s history is clearly a history of that system with which 
we have to do—a history of the causes of those things which we 
see in existence. But the appearance of the earth gives us 
another history, a history of a period more ancient, and shows 
that it had not used to be what it is now: from Moses we 
deduce how things are; from the earth, how things have been. 
Geology may be a legitimate field for the exercise of a chastised 
imagination, but in theology that faculty of the mind is out of its 
province. Herein, whoever attempts to be wise beyond what is 
written, is but too likely to expose the best of causes to injury 
and hazard; greatly do the sober-minded grieve to see scrip-. 
ture made a nose of wax, though it be to serve a good purpose ; 
and much do they reprobate the revival of that rabbinical spirit 
which found or feigned God’s words to be pregnant with mean- 
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ings which none but the initiated could look into. It would 
require more than the sop of Cerberus to lay suspicion to sleep, 
whilst we are told with an air of authority, that till the time of 
the flood there was the permanent and visible presence of God 
over the gate of Paradise ; that there was a royal high priest of the 
line of Seth constantly at hand to do the service of the tabernacle; 
that round Eden were “regularly arranged the collegiate habita- 
tions of younger sacerdotal brethren and assessors, while in still 
widening circle, the laic posterity of Adam’s younger children 
harmoniously fixed their residence ;” and finally, that the crime of 
the antediluvians was a denial of the atonement, and an actual 
attempt to take by storm the paradisiacal mount. 
In that same spirit, ever prone to discover clear indications of 
ancient revelation, where all is mystery, Mr. Faber opposes the 
theory of hero-worship, which Warburton (who, in this instance, 
thinks with other men) maintains ; the former arguing that dead 
men were the first Mo of idolatry, the latter, that the elements 
and heavenly bodies had the precedence. Now, that the sun and 
stars, the former looking from its sole dominion, like the God 
of this new world, the fire and the winds, through the medium 
of which: (as instruments to be sure) so much good and evil 
daily resulted, were likely enough to attract the reverence of 
mankind, pastoral habits prevailed, seems suffi- 
ciently probable. Men were led to think them gods, (as the author 
of the Book of Wisdom argues,*) from admiration of their influence 
or beauty: and it may be remarked by the way, that the Indus has 
never been held so sacred as the other rivers of India, probabl 
because its course is the least picturesque. Neither does ch 
false worship imply that total forgetfulness of the true God, 
which Mr, Faber imagines, and which he thinks irreconcilable 
with an age so little removed from even Adam himself, as that in 
which idolatry commenced. Honours might be paid to the 
creature which were due to the Creator alone, but still honours 
might be paid to both. The family of Laban had images to bow 
down before, though not to the exclusion of the God of their 
fathers: and this we conceive to be the fact. For if we are to 
believe that hero-worship arose from the hopes excited by the 
prophecy of the woman’s seed—from an anxious expectation of 
that man-Jehovah, who was one day to be born into the world ; 
—if we are to believe (to use the words of Mr. Faber) that 
‘‘eminent men were adored as incarnations or avatars of the 
Deity,” what shall we say of that numerous class of divinities 
which were in themselves hateful to their worshippers, and only 
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propitiated as the authors of evil? - Could a fever or a cough be 
reckoned an avatar of a benevolent Deity, for such the prophecy 
marked the future Saviour to be? Could the Typhon of Egypt 
be so esteemed ? or would brute-worship be consistent with such 
a theory? Nor is this all. The worship of saints affords a further 
objection to this ingenious but fanciful system. The saints of the 
Romish church are the demigods of antiquity; but the worship 
of saints has prevailed, and does yet prevail, amongst those who 
admit that the man-Jehovah has already appeared. How then 
shall this practice be resolved into corrupted patriarchism ; into 
the indistinct notion of an incarnate Messiah to come? Both 
the one and the other abuse may readily enough have had its 
origin in an extravagant respect for the virtues of the dead; a 
feeling so firmly implanted in our nature, that even the failings 
of humanity are never remembered beyond the grave, and an 
angel seems ever in attendance to guard a sepulchre. For “a 
father,” says the apocryphal author we have quoted already, 
“ afflicted with untimely mourning, when he hath made an im 
of his child soon taken away, now honours him as a god, which 
was then a dead man, and delivers to those which were under 
him ceremonies and sacrifices.” And therefore we find even 
Cicero himself, in the exuberance of his grief for the loss of his 
daughter, determining to procure for her an apotheosis, and to 
build her a temple.* 
Equally at variance are Mr. Faber and the Bishop of Gloucester 
on the subject of types: Mr. Faber maintaining that their ulti- 
mate meaning was intelligible from the first; Warburton, that it 
was hidden (with one splendid exception however) till the 
fulness of time discovered the antitype. Yet why should vehi- 
cles of information so mysterious have been employed, unless for 
the purpose of partial concealment? Admirably were they 
adapted to lead men forward from a ba hrs to a perfect 
religion—from the carnal to the spiritual. Nor were they of less 
service after their accomplishment as evidence to the truth, both 
of Judaism and Christianity, for then were they so many rot 
phecies fulfilled. But it is difficult to suppose that the Jews 
would have submitted to ceremonies so onerous, and rites so 
expensive, had they been taught that their law was only to be 
temporary, and subservient to better promises ; that it was merely 
the shadow of a substance which they saw before them, and lon| 
to overtake. Besides, so peculiarly appropriate to their christian 
sense are the types of the Old Testament, as Mr. Davison observes, 
that had they been explained at all, the great doctrines of the 
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gospel must have been unequivocally revealed. The tidi 

of great joy would have been all 4 nearly all forestalled: pi 
would the people have been said “ to be kept under the law, 
shut up unto the faith which should afterwards be revealed.”’* 
Never would the eyes of men have needed to be opened that 
they might understand the scriptures; never would there have 
been a veil upon the heart when Moses was read. Still it is not 
to be supposed that these ‘‘ elements” were altogether ‘“‘ dumb,” 
even to a Hebrew. The rites of purification and atonement 
would lead him to argue that some medium of propitiation was 
wanting to him: he would be assured that sacrifices were needful, 
whilst the imperfection of those he offered up, would be obtruded 
upon him as not sufficient “‘ to make him that did the service 
perfect, as pertaining to the conscience.” And what is more, the 
striking omission in the ceremonial law, to provide for the relief 
of the heavier transgressions against the moral law, (for provision 
is undoubtedly made against some moral transgressions,) would 
set him to conjecture that a more efficacious and comprehensive 
means of ee forgiveness was yet in reserve. At any rate, 
a thirst for better knowledge would be thus excited, though the 
knowledge itself might not be vouchsafed, and prophets and kings 
would be made desirous “ of seeing the things which we have 
seen ;” a desire which would be the best preparation possible 
for the acceptance of that dispensation which was to follow. 

We will illustrate our view of the effect of types by an example. 
St. Peter being at Joppa, fell into a trance, saw heaven opened, 
and a certain vessel, as it had been a great sheet knit at the four 
corners, let down to the earth, full oT atten beasts, and fowls, 
and creeping things. A voice bade him kill and eat ;—he had 
never eaten any thing common or unclean. The voice spake 
again, What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common ; and 
so the vessel was taken up again into heaven, and the vision 
ended. Mr. Faber, we think, would have found very little diffi- 
culty here: not so St. Peter. This figurative communication 
was by no means satisfactory to his mind. He only “ doubted 
with himself what it might mean ;” and from this suspense he 
was not relieved till the appearance of the three men, with their 
message from Cornelius, afforded the interpretation of the mys- 
tery. Thus much, at least, we may allow to types, that they 
were calculated to excite curiosity previous to their fulfilment, 
and to confirm the truth of revelation afterwards. In one in- 
stance, indeed, Warburton himself would allow them much more ; 
and delighted with his theory of instruction by action, so nobly 
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developed in his fourth book, he perhaps applies it to the sacri- 
fice of Isaac without sufficient evidence of its propriety, and 
certainly to the manifest confusion of the whole tenour of his 
previous argument. We are well aware that we are here treading 
on tender ground. The sacrifice of Isaac, as it is treated by 
Warburton, is indeed a splendid drama ; yet Moses gives no hint 
that the incident was intended (so far as Abraham was concerned, ) 
to do more than “ tempt” or try him. Neither is the expression 
in the Hebrews, upon which so much of the bishop’s argument 
rests, by any means conclusive. ‘ By faith,” says the apostle, 
** Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac, accounting that 
God was able to raise him up even from the dead ; from which 
also he received him in a figure,” (ev mapafody.*) But was this 
figure or parable a scenic representation of the redemption by 
the cross? as Warburton, and Mr. Faber too, would teach us. 
We apprehend not. Abraham believed that though he should 
slay his son, he might still be restored to him alive, Tested when 
he received him first of all, it was, figuratively speaking, (ev 
mapapoNy, ) from the dead that he received him, since (to use the 
apostle’s own words in another place,+) ‘“ he considered not his 
own body now dead, when he was about a hundred years old, 
neither yet the deadness of Sarah’s womb, being fully persuaded 
that what God had promised he was able to nééform.” Now we 
can discover the best of reasons for Abraham’s faith in God’s 
power to raise up Isaac again after death, when he remembered 
that it was from a state as unpromising that he first was given 
him ; but it is not easy to see how such confidence would accrue 
from being told that the drama he was about to enact would be 
a lively picture of the great sacrifice ; for the resurrection of the 
Messiah could not as yet afford him hope, since that very cir- 
cumstance was to be unfolded in the progress of the type. That 
a type the whole transaction was we do not doubt or deny, but 
how far it was understood by the patriarch is another affair. 
* Miratur, rerumque ignarus, imagine sarge Abraham, indeed, 
** rejoiced to see the day of Christ, and he saw it and was glad ;” 
but can more be justly inferred from this expression, than that an 
assurance was afforded him of a blessing being entailed on all 
nations of the earth through a descendant of his own? “ The 
day of Christ” does not, of necessity, imply the day of his eruci- 
fizion, as Warburton would have it understood ; on the contrary, 
the expression is at least as applicable to his birth, which might 
well be an occasion of rejoicing to the father of the faithful, 
dimly as he might see the advantages which would attend it ; 
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not to say, that the term in scripture phraseology attaches rather 
to seasons of our Lord’s. exaltation and glory, than to that of 
his humiliation and suffering. For these reasons we hesitate to 
follow the bishop (backed as he is, in this instance, by those who 
are commonly opposed to him) in his most ingenous dissertation. 
While we must leave his idolaters, to none of whom we yield in 
all rational admiration of his extraordi learning and talents, 
to reconcile a revelation so explicit with that system of natural 
religion under which he maintains the patriarchs to have flou- 
rished, “* and in which subjection man continued till the giving 
of the law.’’* 

This, however, is no solitary instance of the inconsistencies of 
the bishop. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine that he could 
firmly believe his system to be sound throughout when he found 
many of its component parts so discordant. His theory respecting 
the Book of Job is now universally given up ; though some of the 
texts which he advances, and especially that from ch. xxvi. v. 12, 
afford a strong presumption that the writer lived subsequently to 
the departure of the Israelites from Egypt. But this is all which 
he proves, if indeed he proves this; for even here he is opposed by 
Lowth, a very formidable antagonist, upon apoint. of Hebrew 
literature, one of whose arguments, however, for the great anti-— 
quity of this much-disputed book, is certainly defective. The 
sacrifice of seven bullocks and seven lambs, (ch. xlii. 8.) is indeed 
in. conformity with what might be supposed to have been the 
practice before the giving of the law, commemorative of the 
seven days of creation. Yet long after the giving of the law, 
the same number of victims was occasionally offered, of which 
David affords an example when he brought up the ark from the 
house of Obed-Edom., (1 Chron. xv. 26.) 

But after all, what was Warburton’s object in fixing so late 
a date to the Book of Job as the the time of Ezra? It will, be 
said, to set himself free from that noble passage selected from it 
by.our, church for a part of its burial service, which gives too 
clear an indication of,a future state to suit the bishop’s views. 
Be it so.,..Why then was it necessary to show in a separate dis- 
sertation that the passage in question contained no such doctrine 
at all, and had only, a, relation to the life that now is? The 
dilemma, is this,, Warburton denies the, antiquity of the book 
in. onder, .to prove; that, the doctrine it) contains of future state, 
was a late doctrine.,, He then virtually allows the antiquity of 
the. book, by. thinking it needful to show that it contains no such 
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doctrine after all. But the bishop'is as absolute as the 
indifferent about reconciling his own contradictions, and exacti 
of his readers an unconditional surrender of their understandi 
to-his. . By nature his temper was prone to intellectual tyranny, 
and his education was ill adapted to correct the defect. At a pub- 
lic school he would have met with his equals in physical s 

at any rate, and the corporal discipline administered by lads 
(always sturdy republicans) might have somewhat subdued the 
impetuous spirit of the “ fiery duke,” At an university again, he 
would not have met with such chastisement, but he would there: 
have been beaten into some respect for the understandings of other 
men, by finding his own exertions sometimes unsuccessful, how- 
ever strenuous, and the prize at which he grasped snatched from 
his hand by a more fortunate rival. For he who backs himself 
against the field, whatever may be his individual superiority, 
must be occasionally overcome; the race will not bé always to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong; and every such defeat 
would have been a wholesome lesson of humility.. But these 
advantages Warburton never enjoyed; accordingly he has no 
notion of the lawfulness of any man opposing his will and plea- 
sure, but sallies forth with such a proclamation in his mouth as 
the King of Abyssinina, ‘Cut down the kantuffa in the four 
quarters of the world, for I do not know where I am going.” 
No wonder that such a man should have raised up against him- 
self a host of foes, enough to overwhelm an ordinary mind; and 
to whose repeated attacks even his own was not insensible. In 
his letters to Hurd, he gives vent to his feelings of disappoint-— 
ment at the manner in which his work had been received, with 
all the indignation of one who thought he had suffered personal 
wrong. But it is a hard task for any one, much more for a War- 
burton, to bear with patience the partial triumphs of adversaries 
he despises. Yet to this condition did the Bishop of Gloucester 
but too often reduce himself by taking up, as we have already 
said, untenable grounds by .choice; and it was, no doubt, the 
irritation growing out of such discomfitures that at len 
rendered him averse to the further prosecution of his great work, — 
and brought it to an untimely end. Yet in spite of the objections 
which may be alleged against its several parts, where shall be 
found a more extraordinary effort of genius than the whole ? 
Many a man may controvert the details of the “‘ Divine Legation,” 
(for the hand which cannot rear a hut may demolish a palace, 
but who, besides Warburton, could have planned and put together 
such anentire? The connection subsisting between the omis- 
sion of future rewards and punishments, and the existence of an 


extraordinary providence now for the first time noticed; the 
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stores of learning poured forth as from an exhaustless treasure- 
house, and ‘compelled to be subservient to one and the same 
end; the profound disquisitions on subjects accidentally present- 
ing themselves’ in the progress of the main wrgenent § the 
vigorous blows dealt out, as if in the wantonness of strength, at 
systems which interfered, however remotely, with his own; the 
happy illustrations of the matter in hand, derived from sources 
the most unpromising; the keen sarcastic wit, exercised, how- 
ever, frequently at the expense of decorum, and sometimes 
bordering upon the profane ; are all features of the “ Divine 
tion,” declaring it to be the work of no ordinary artist. 

- It will be perceived then on the whole, that in much of War- 
burton’s scheme we concur ; in all we cannot. We agree with 
him in the necessity of the sanctions of a future state for the sup- 
rt of civil society under a common providence. We agree with 
im in thinking that the Israelitish people had not that doctrine 
in a degree sufficient to influence them as citizens ; not, however, 
because such a doctrine is nowhere to be found in the Mosaic 
law, but because it is not so expressed as if it were intended 
to be operative on the people, who were, in fact, not ripe for 
its operation. And lastly, we draw a conclusion, like him, that 
an extraordinary providence was therefore needed to supply the 
place of that doctrine. Such an argument might at any rate 
engage the attention of a deist, as sober, rational, and upon his 
own principles; his conviction it would perhaps be less likely 
to work than that “short method” of Leslie’s, which at once 
shows the miracles of Moses worthy of credit, and therefore his 
mission divine. Yet it might have its weight in corroboration. 
To the believer, who maintains from the direct evidence of scrip- 
ture that there was an extraordinary providence under Moses, 
it is satisfactory to deduce that it is reasonable there should have 
been. We say, that there is direct evidence in scripture of this 
fact. Very many sins recorded in the levitical law are such as 
no human magistrate could discover, and yet are denounced as 
surely to be punished. On all occasions of doubt or difficulty, 
the Deity is represented as approachable, through the medium of 
prophet or priest. Blessings and curses are experienced by indi- 
viduals, as they may deserve ; so that it rains upon one man's 
field, whilst his neighbour's is suffered to perish by drought.* 
“ Every transgression and disobedience,’ we are expressly told by 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, “ received a just recom- 
pense of reward.”+ And the disposition of the Jews in after 
times “to demand a sign from heaven,” was but the natural 
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consequence of an extraordinary providence having governed 
‘their ancestors. While evidence thus direct is offered of the 
existence of such a providence under Moses, it is not a little 
satisfactory to find how well the fact harmonizes with the condi- 
tion of the Israelites, as represented in the Pentateuch, and with 
the suppression of a future state as a sanction to the law. For 
discovering to us this harmony, if for nothing else, we stand y 
indebted to the Bishop of Gloucester, whose t work Mr. 
Faber has again brought before the public, which has for some 
time treated it with unworthy neglect. On the whole, therefore, 
Mr. Faber has deserved well of his readers. From his bookwe have, 
indeed, been somewhat led astray by the captivating’ pages of the 
“ Divine Legation ;”’ much of whieh he controverts, always with 
ingenuity, and often with complete success. Yet we are ever 
compelled to walk with him, like Agag, when suspicious of 
danger, delicately. With a spirit the very contrary to every thing 
deistical, he in one respect resembles the deist. While the one 
thinks he is only using the light of reason in forming his system 
of natural religion, the other thinks he is only using the light 
of the Old Testament in unfolding his system of patriarchal and 
levitical religion; the gospel is all the while a lantern to the 
feet, and a light to the path, of both. Conclusions at which 
Socrates could never arrive, Lord Bolingbroke finds obvious to 
the natural man; and conclusions which the patriarchs seem 
never to have approached, Mr. Faber thinks it impossible they 
could ever have missed. Still, however, we do not envy the 
feclings of that reader who can peruse one of his works without 
interest, without becoming a wiser and a better man. Alwa 
does he write like one in earnest, even where he is most fanciful ; 
and has ever the honour and welfare of religion at heart, even 
where he seems to put them in greatest jeopardy. On he 
marches, nothing doubting, in all the confidence of strong faith ; 
and we follow the “‘savio duce” as a most profound and intelligent 
mystagogue, only sorry, at parting from him, that we are 
pelled to make our escape by the ivory gate 


Anr. XI.—Death-Bed Scenes, and Pastoral Conversations. By 
- the late John Warton, D.D. Edited by his Sons. 1 vol. 8vo, 
London. 


Tuts book offers to our notice a specimen of didactic lite- 
rature very desirable, and we may almost say unique. The 
form, indeed, is one with which we are sufficiently conversant, for 
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it pervades almost every department of een, and has obtained 
in every age, and in almost every country. We have dialogues 
ancient and modern, of the living and of the dead ; conversations 
in chemistry, history, and political economy; and in our own 
age especially, there is scarcely a single subject of human 
inquiry, however recondite or abstruse, which has not been 
brought level to the average intellect of our countrymen, through 
this fumiliar and accommodating channel. But amidst all this 
usion of interlocutory discussion, while so many imaginations 

e been at work, and so much ingenuity has been diap lagi: in 
facilitating the acquisition of various knowledge, no one before 
has undertaken the humble but useful task of illustrating the 
most important of all sciences, that of living und dying well, by 
a collection of conversations like these—conversations which have 
actually taken place between a minister and his parishioners, 
chiefly under the affecting circumstances of sickness and of death. 
And yet there is no task which can possibly involve subjects so 
interesting ; none, we think, on which so great a store of materials 
can be brought to bear; none by which such vivid impressions 
can be made, and such various and extensive’ good may be 
effected. 
The persons chiefly concerned are placed in a situation of the 
deepest interest. They are standing on the confines of both 
wie and the next inevitable step brings them to their eternal 
portion of good or evil. What that portion may be is then the 
great concern, which must occupy all their thoughts, espe- 
cially in their conversations with their ministers ; and, however 
broken or artless may be the history of their past or present 
experience, it must be matter of pregnant instruction to such of 
the living as will attend to it, to know from what sources their 
hopes and fears may be derived at such an hour; while on the 
other hand, in the part sustained by the minister, the excitement 
under which he converses, combined with his clearer views, and 
more correct application of gospel truth, must give an unction 
and an elevation to his teaching, which under other circumstances 
could scarcely be expected. But these lessons, valuable and 
important as they are, have hitherto availed but little for the 
benefit of the generality of mankind. It is impossible to expect 
that men in health and strength should voluntarily seek for instruc+ 
tion amidst the gloom of sickness and of death; and least of all, . 
that the youthful and the giddy, those who stand most in need of 
warning, should repair to such scenes in search of it. . On this 


~ account therefore we should be grateful to the pious care of any 


one who will endeavour to bring home to our minds the salutary 
lessons of the dying, stripped of the gloom and terror which the - 
sight of the scenes themselves would nécessarily inspire. 
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»» But the advantage which the laity may hope to derive direct] 

from such a work, is not to be compared with that whi 

may indirectly be expected from it in the improved ministration 
of the clergy themselves, The visitation of the sick is acknow- 
ledged to be one of the most difficult as well as one of the 
most important functions of the christian ministry; requiri ; 
much sound and ready knowledge to provide, and considerable Yi 
judgment to select, what is at once consistent with gospel truth, ' 
and suitable and applicable in every case: and though many ' 
excellent rules have been left by pious and good men, for the ; 
guidance of their successors through these trying scenes, yet L. 
so various and complicated are the cases which are presented | 


to them, and so different the characters and associations of 
the minds in which they occur, that such rules have always 
been found defective. There is scarcely a young clergyman, 
however zealous and well disposed, who does not find himself 
embarrassed at the first for want of more particular directions ; 
and some there are who never arrive at any success in this im- i 
portant function during their whole lives : not so much from want ‘ 
of taste or industry in their profession, but because having met | 
with difficulties in the first instance not easily overcome, they 
have hastily distrusted their own powers and given up the matter 
in despair. 

Now we have often thought that a collection of death-bed 
dialogues, drawn from the life, judiciously selected from a lon 
and large experience of an industrious and able divine, an 
arranged under some of the most important heads of christian 
instruction, might be very serviceable in supplying this defect. It 
cannot indeed be expected to give a good foundation for the 
office. This must be sought only in a sound and careful readi 
of the scriptures, in an earnest desire for the spiritual good of 
their flocks, and some competent knowledge of the human mind ; 
but it may teach them a readiness and firmness in the application 
of these qualities. By showing what arguments have been found 
awakening or convincing in certain cases, they may learn how to 
deal with others which resemble them. It would be a storehouse, 
too, from which might be extracted approved answers to many 
common objections, short solutions to common difficulties, and 
easy refutations of many painful errors, which sometimes inspire 
the mind with presumptuous hope, and sometimes scatter wnneces- 

darkness and terror around the bed of death, = 
eae these impressions we hail with great satisfaction the 
work which is now announced. ‘The author, or compiler, is Dr. 
Warton ; of what place we do not know, nor would it’ be right 
to. communicate it if we did. It may satisfy, however, a proper 
curiosity to relate, that he was once the incumbent of a large. 
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and populous parish in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, and 
that he has long since deparied with those over whom he watched 
to give an account of his stewardship; that he was constantly 
resident and sedulously engaged in the duties of his charge, 

resent at the scenes which he describes, and constituting an 
important part in them all; that he was in the habit of recording 
his conversations with his parishioners, which he left to be pub- 
lished by his son for the benefit of posterity ; and that if these 
specimens of them should be well received, more will afterwards 
be published from the same store, which we are glad to hear is 
both various and abundant. 7 

Such are the circumstances under which this work has been 
offered to the public. With respect to the manner’ in which 
it has been executed, we should have been better pleased, con- 
sidering the novelty of the task, that our readers would have 
formed their own opinions from the extracts which will be pro- 
duced from it; but as this volume is submitted to us as the 
precursor of others, (and we trust that the expectation will be 
realized, ) we think it our duty to express thus early our opinion; 
because, if it should carry any weight, it may possibly have an 
influence upon the disposition of what remains, 

We confess then, that although the editor has executed his 
task with great industry and ability, it does not come up entirel 
to the high notion we had formed of what was attainable in suc 
an undertaking. We are by no means clear, however, at whose 
door the fault is to be laid; nor, indeed, whether the reasons we 
have to assign will be approved by the generality of our readers. 
The work professes to be a collection of dialogues actually held 
between a clergyman and his parishioners, which, considering 
the parties, could not, we allow, be given verbatim. Some altera- 
tion must take place to render them palatable ; but of what kind 
and to what extent were matters for the taste and judgment of 
the editor, On these points we think. that by doing too much 
he has essentially injured the effect ; the substance may have 
been preserved, but the spirit has a good deal Glanobdiak ; and 
there is less throughout of nature and simplicity than might, we 
think, have been preserved without injury to other points. The 
speeches of the minister (for such they often are) will be found 
too long, too flowing, and two argumentative, considering the 
circumstances in which the parties are placed; and the answers 
and interruptions of his hearers too much in the style and lan- 
guage of their pastor. : 

Another circumstance which detracis exceedingly from the 
reality of the scenes, is a fact acknowledged in the preface by 
Dr. Warton, that, for the sake of greater conciseness and unity 
of subject, he has brought together into a single conversation, 
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with a single person, what may have actually occurred in more 
conversations and with more persons than one. This we think 
was an error. In sucha work it is not long and laboured dis- 
cussions of doctrinal points for the instruction of divines, that 
we expect, but words of truth, and light, and comfort gleam- 
ing upon the sick and dying, and forming impressive lessons for 
the living; and sure we are that what is gained in the point of 
unity, by such graffings and interchanges, is more than com- 
pensated by the loss of freshness, interest, and variety, 
Finally, we cannot approve entirely of the judgment exercised 
in the selection of the materials, In the second chapter, we 
were startled at the outset at a long and well-sustained dialogue 
upon tithes; a subject which has no connection with death- 
scenes, and very little surely with pastoral conversations, If it 
be intended only to introduce us to the character of Mr, Same 
brook, it ismuch too laboured and too cumbersome ; if on theother 
hand it is to.be considered as an independent portion of the 


work, it is surely misplaced, and one cannot suppress our 


wonder how it came there. 

With all these defects, however, the labours of Dr, Warton 
have a strong title to the approbation of every member of the 
establishment, and particularly of its ministers, who cannot fail 
of deriving much benefit from them, 

The intention of the work is excellent, and the lessons conveyed 
by it instructive, impressive, and, as far as is consistent with the 
subject, amusing. The opinions of the author are orthodox and 
sound ; his stories well told ; his arguments strongly put and inge- 
niously supported ; and the dialogue is for the most pore sustained 
with great earnestness and effect. Occasionally will be found con- 
siderable point, nice traits of character, and agreeable turns 
both of expression and of thought; and now and then there 
peers above the surface a talent for humour, which, though 
chastened and kept down by the seriousness of the subject, is not 
without considerable interest. Of the goodness and kindness of 
Dr. Warton’s heart it is impossible to doubt. He was evidently a 
man of the strongest natural feeling, which his piety contri- 
buted to heighten rather than to diminish, Sometimes, indeed, 


it appears to have been so powerful as to interrupt and suspend — 


his ministerial duties, at very critical moments of them; and 

notwithstanding the benevolent provision of our Maker, that 

our sympathies should lose something of their keenness and 
ignancy by use, yet whenever the spiritual or evil of 
is parishioners was concerned, he never ceased from the evan- 
lical rule of rejoicing with them that rejoice, and weeping with 
em that weep. 


The first extracts we shall offer to our readers are from the 
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second chapter, under the head of “‘ Atheism.” Mr. Sembreok, 
the person concerned, is thus introduced to us :— y 


* As I was sitting at home one rainy day, ani eamnesfly engaged in 
the preparation of a sermon for the following Sunday, expecting that 
the Senaien would have secured me from all chance of being disturbed 
by visitors, the name of Mr. Sambrook was announced.. He was a 
considerable farmer, with whom I had long wished to have an oppor- 
tunity of conversing, and which I had totally despaired of obtaining, 
unless it might please Providence to inflict some lingering calamity 
upon him, I was well aware that the object of his present visit was 
entirely secular; but I hoped to extract something spiritual out of 
it, and therefore put by my papers with great satisfaction, and desired 
that he might be brought into my study, : 

** A short, fat, rosy man, beyond the middle age, was introduced. 
His dress and manner were rough for a person having so much inter- 
course with the neighbouring town ; but. there was a liveliness and 
cheerfulness in his whole air and. gestures, which induced me at once 
to think that I might say what I chose to him, consistently with my 
situation, without the danger of giving him offence. And certainly 
it seemed necessary that much should be said: at church I never 
had seen him; he was accused of acts of uncommon profligacy, and 
he was bringing up his family in an absolute neglect of all religion. 
Having thus estranged himself from my spiritual ministrations, he 
assumed that he was emancipated from the payment of tithes; and, 
in fact, I was compelled to file a bill against him in the Exchequer, 
which now brought him to the rectory; for he did not love law, 
although he seldom did what was just without it; and indeed he loved 
it the less, because it sometimes forced him to do justice. poe 

“* T am come to you, sir,’ he said, as I rose to meet him, ‘ about 
this Exchequer business.’ I desired him to sit down, and I sat down 
myself near him. ‘I did not think, sir,’ he began again, ‘ that. you 
would’ have been so harsh with me, as to exchequer me.’ ‘I am 
sorry,’ I answered, ‘ that you have made it necessary. My lawyer 
informed me that there was no other way of settling the account. 
Did he not write to you upon the subject long. ago?’ He allowed 
it. ‘ How many times?’ I inquired. He could not say how many 
times; but I knew that he had written often.. ‘ Have you ever seen 
him?’ I inquired again. ‘ Yes,’ he said.. -* When?’ I asked. *I 
think it is a year ago, he replied. ‘ And did you not then fix a time 
for the settlement? * Why, to be sure I did,’ was his answer. * But 
you did not fulfil your promise, I suppose, by the event. Did she 
write to again, when the day had passed, to remind "et age 

pet but he did,’ said Mr. Sambrook, very unwillingly, and 
all with this system of questioning and -answering, 
which only compelled him to condemn himself out of his own mouth. 
However, I proceeded. ‘ You went to him, I presume, when matters 
were come to this extremity?’ Roused at last, he exclaiméd, ‘No, 1 
did not, sir. Indeed we are so oppressed with tithes in»this 
that there is no bearing it.’ 
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any oppression. Pray tell me how much you have paid since I be- 
came -rector.* ‘ I cannot justly say, at a moment's notice,’ was’ his, 
‘answer. ‘Have you paid one hundred pounds?’ I asked. ‘ Not 
so much as that,’ he replied. ‘Have you paid twenty pounds?’ I 
asked again. ‘I cannot tell,’ he answered, ‘without looking at my 
receipts.’ . ‘ Come now,’ I said, * be open and candid ; have you ever 
paid me any thing?’ He looked down, ashamed and speechless. I 
pressed him ; ‘ You know, Mr. Sambrook, it is a very easy matter for 
me to ascertain the truth, by a reference to my tithe-agent. He 
assures me that he has called at your house so often, that he is quite 
weary of it; and that he has never been able to obtain any mo 

you, nor any account of the produce of the land which you 
occupy. Is this true? Have you ever paid a farthing? Speak 
honestly.’ At last he answered, ‘That upon turning the matter over 
in his mind, he could not recollect that he had ever paid any thing.’ 
‘Well then,’ L suid, ‘ Mr. Sambrook, you at least seem to have no © 
reason to complain of being oppressed by tithes,’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ he 
replied, ‘ but this business has always been hanging over my head, 
and disturbing me, and keeping me in hot water. One day your 
collector calls; the next day comes a lawyer’s letter; and perhaps a 
few days after you write yourself.’ ‘A pretty strong proof,’ I said, 
‘that we have done every thing to avoid law, and to put you to the 
least possible expense; but notwithstanding every warning,’ you 
denied me what I conceived to be my dues. You would not listen 
indeed to any amicable proposition, and therefore the evil day has 
at length overtaken you. I fear the filing of the bill will cost you 
ten pounds, without proceeding any further.’ ‘Oh, sir!’ he exclaimed 
eagerly, ‘ I hope you have no intention of going any further. What 
do I owe you?’ ‘If we were to go any further,’ I said, ‘ the court 
would call upon .you to declare on oath the quantity of your land, 
and the mode of tillage; but you may give me a written statement, 
if you please, and I will be satisfied with your word of honour,’ ‘I 
have one in my pocket,’ he replied ; ‘here it is.’ I took it, end ex- 
amined it ; and soon discovered several errors, not té say wilful false- 
hoods. I pointed them out, and a discussion arose, which ended in 
various amendments of the statement; and then, upon calculating 
the debt, I found that it exceeded one hundred pounds. ‘ If fam re- 
quired to pay such a sum as that,’ he cried out, ‘ I had better go to 
jail.’ ‘And what good will that do to yourself or your family?’ I 
inquired. ‘It is ruin either way,’ he said ; ‘ I trust you will take a 
much smaller sum.’ ‘ If I do,’ I replied, ‘ it will be liable to this 
mischief: all who pay with difficulty at present, will: hold back so 
much the longer, expecting to profit by it in the end; and all ‘who 
pay honourably, will think perhaps that they have acted unwisely; | 
unless they know, as I .am ‘almost sure that some do, the infinite 
satisfaction which springs up in the mind from the consciousness of 
just dealing. However; I will run this risk. What are you willing 
to pay ?? Mr. Sambrook hemmed and hawed for some time, and ‘at 
last propesed forty pounds. I closed with him instantly; upon 
which -he began to think that rn had offered less, I would have 
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taken less; at least he enumerated a hundred difficulties in the way 


of the payment of so large a sum, as he called it; but I stood firm, 


and the final agreement was, that he should pay all the expenses 
incurred, and the forty pounds by instalments. 

“This weighty matter then being settled, and with the advantage on 
my side of having made a large concession, I now said, ‘ Mr. Sam- 
brook, if you would but come to church, you would not perhaps 

grudge me my tithes; you might be inclined to adopt the opinion, 
chat the labourer is worthy of his hire,’ ‘ No sir,’ he answered at 
once, and eagerly, ‘ nothing could ever reconcile me to tithes. Excuse 
me, Dr. Warton; I mean no personal disrespect to yourself. I 
think all tithes unjust and vexatious; and all who take them little 
better than robbers.’ This he pronounced vehemently. ‘ But they 
are established by the laws of the land; are they not?’ I inquired. 
‘ Ay; there’s the rub,’ he answered ; ‘ but the law itself robs me in 
a hundred ways.’ ‘ If,’ said I, ‘a man takes only what the law allows 
him, I do not see how he can be properly called a robber.’ ‘ What!’ 
he repiied, ‘ if I plough, and manure, and sow, and reap, all at my 
own single expense, and another steps in, and, without having done 
any thing, takes away one-tenth part of what I have raised by the 
labour of my hands, is not that a robbery, I ask you ?’? ‘ And I ask you, 
in return,’ [ said, ‘what you think of the landlord ; is he a robber 
too?’ He hesitated, and so I proceeded. ‘The landlord neither 
labours, nor spends money upon the raising of the crops, and yet 
steps in and takes, I believe, a quarter of your produce. What say 
3: to that? Is it a robbery or not?’ He still hesitated; at leith 

e said, ‘'To speak the truth, I have no partiality for rents any more 
than for tithes. But the landlord has something to say for himself ; 
the land is his, and he lets it under the condition of receiving a rent, 
rather than cultivate it himself; the farmer enters of his own will into 
a bargain with the landlord, and therefore has no reason to complain 
of the rent, unless there be any unusual circumstances in the case.’ 
* Nothing can be more just,’ I replied, ‘ than the account which you 
have given of the transaction ; except perhaps what you said, ‘ that 
the land was his.’ It is his certainly in one sense, but not altogether 
his, except under a condition. How does he become possessed of 
it?’ * He bought it, perhaps,’ was his answer; ‘ or it came to him 
from his father.’ ‘ True,’ I said; ‘ but, whether he bought it, or it 
came to him from his father, he obtained it, and he holds it subject 
to tithes. Did not he or his ancestor, pay a smaller price for it than 
should have been paid, if it had been free from tithes?’ He could 
not deny it. ‘They did not therefore purchase, and consequently 
could not possess, the whole power over the land, but only the power 
of appropriating to themselves nine-tenths of the produce?’ He was 
obliged to allow it. ‘ So that they could not convey to their tenants 
any right which they did not possess themselves ?’ Seeing the diffi- 
culties in which he was involved, he confessed it reluctantly. ‘ And 
in point of fact,’ I said, ‘and in your own case, when you took your 
land, did not you know perfectly all these circumstances?’ He was 
uneasy, aud unwilling to answer; so I went on. ‘ Did not you indeed 
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argue with your landlord, and try to get an abatement of your rent, 
by pleading that there would be rates and tithes to pay, and conse- 
quently that the land was only worth so much?’ He was pinched to 
the quick; I forced him, however, to confess that he did not know 
but that he had done so. ‘ The question then comes to this,’ I said, 
‘whether the rent and the tithe together amount to more than the 
rent would be, if there were no tithe. Ido not mean in your case ; 
because it seems you adjusted the proportions previously, and there- 
fore must have been satisfied. But, speaking generally, and upon 
Supposition that all tithes were restored to the landlords, could this 
be any benefit to the tenants? Would not the landlords charge some- 
thing for the superior value of the lands?’ ‘TI must confess,’ he 
answered, ‘ they would be fools, if they did not ; but I have no doubt 
the tenants would gain by it.’ ‘How?’ I asked; ‘ the landlords 
would charge the full value of the tithes; would they not? Is there . 
ahy reason to suppose that they care so little about their own interests, 
as to take less than the worth of the thing ? But, on the other hand, 
who ever heard of the parson getting the full value of his tithes ? 
What is your own case? You ought to pay me one-third of the rent, 
by all the common rules of calculation ; whereas you do not pay me 
one-sixth of it. Or, if f reckoned by your expenses in the cultivation 
of the land, and other incidents, which are perfectly known to me, I 
am quite confident that you*do not pay me more than the half of 
What you should pay.’ He shook his head, and seemed to doubt; so 
I went through the calculations in detail, and proved that they were 
correct incontestably; and therefore the conclusion which I drew 
could not be avoided; namely, that it was better for thé tenants to 
have to do with the parson, than with the landlord alone; because 
there was a great probability that the demands of the parson on his 
own share would be moderate, and whatever he consented to lose, 
the tenants would gain. 
““* Yes,’ said Mr. Sambrook, * but I would not restore the tithes’ to 
the landlords ; I would give them to the nation for the benefit of the 
public.’ * Out of the frying-pan into the fire I replied. ‘ The imme- 
diate effect of such a measure must necessarily be to increase the 
payments of the tenants. For either the nation would sell the tithes to 
the highest bidder, or appoint commissioners to manage them ; in both 
Which cases the very utmost would be made of them; would it not?” 
This last position of Mr. Sambrook’s was the most unfortunate of all; 
he had not a word to produce in its defence; but he was the tore 
angry, because he was ashamed to discover, with how little show of 
reason he was able to maintain his principles, and with what ease they 
were overturned. He made no direct answer to my question, but said,, . 
after a moment’s hesitation, ‘Be this as it may, sir; the origin of 
tithes was in the dark superstitious ages; and, as I told you before, 
nothing could be more unjust and vexatious.’ ‘ Why unjust, Mr, 
Sambrook?’ I said. ‘ Has not every man 4 right to give his own, or 
any part of his own, to whom he will? Had not [a full power and 
right to give you sixty pounds, which I have just done? My wife and 
children may * the worse for ca - I = away from them; but that does 
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not make the thing to be a flagrant case of injustice; does it ?’ 
* Nobody denies all this,’ he replied; ‘ but what has this to do with 
tithes?’ ‘ Why,’ I said, ‘ you cannot surely be ignorant, that tithes, 
generally speaking, were grants from the owners of the land. For 
certain advantages in return, which appeared to them of great import- 
ance, they set apart for ever a tenth portion of every thing which their 
land produced. This might have been a bad bargain or not; but 
certainly not unjust. Perhaps in some cases their children might have 
fancied that they had cause to complain; but nobody else could rea- 
sonably object to it, who had no claim upon the property. Suppose I 
were to establish myself with all my family in America, and bring a 
large tract of land into cultivation, and at length build a town, and 
get together a multitude of people}~and suppose I should think that 
we might all be the better for some public visible worship of God ; 
should I not have a perfect right to devote any part of my property to 
such an object? Nobody would presume to dispute the matter with me 
but my own family ; and it is true that they might be somewhat less rich. 
But what is that to them? The land is mine and not theirs; I bought 
it, and brought it to the state in which it now is; and, if to show my 
gratitude to the Divine Author of my prosperity; and for the spiritual 
benefit of the population, I give him back a part of his gift, they ought 
to rejoice in my determination, and probably would do so. Every 
idea of injustice then is extinguished at once. What have you to object 
to this?’ ‘ This is plausible, I grant,’ was his answer; * but he must 
be a great fool, who should lay such a vexatious burden as tithes upon 
the holders of his land through all ages.’ ‘ I presume,’ I said, ‘ that 
i call it vexatious on the supposition that all tithes will be taken in 
ind; and that a great deal of plague and mischief will arise on that 
account. But you see that in practice things turn out otherwise ; 
tithes are very rarely taken in kind ; and the owner of them, especially 
if he be a parson, is contented with a moderate compensation in 
money. But, at all events, the tenants cannot justly complain; they 
go with their eyes open; and if there be any thing really vexatious 
attached to their tenure, they are sure to get an equivalent in the rent. 
It is ridiculous therefore to talk of injustice and vexation as applicable 
to them; and nobody else but the descendants of the original pro- 
prietors have a right to utter a complaint upon the subject; and I am 
confident. also that, all things considered, they have none.’ '’—p. 
53-65. 


After some further discussion, in which other objections’ of 
Mr. Sambrook are answered with the same perspicuity, the con- 
versation ends; and the consequence is that this enemy of the 
church, and indeed of God, being won, partly by Dr. Warton’s 
kindness and: partly by his arguments, seems not indisposed for 
other meetings, which the latter anxiously seeks; and on the 
next occasion the conversation is thus renewed :— : 

“ After the usual salutations, fortunately, he began himself with 
apologizing for his want of punctuality to his engagements, and having 
stated some reason or other for it, not very satisfactory, I accepted it 
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nevertheless at once; and he then paid me the sum that was first 
due; being, as he affirmed, about to bring it to me. At the same 
time he expressed a hope, which was wonderful for such a person, 
that others paid me better than he did. ‘ They do, certainly,’ I 
replied; * but now that we are better acquainted, you will perhaps 
not yield to any of them. But what must we do for a receipt?” 
‘Oh! never mind;’ he said, ‘ your word is as good as a stamp.’ 
‘ L hope it is,’ I answered; ‘ but my memory may fail me.’ ‘I will 
trust to that too,’ he replied, This amused me exceedingly; but I 
found universally, that all, who persisted in calling me rogue and 
robber behind my back, never hesitated for a moment to put the 
most entire confidence in me, when we had any money transactions 
together. 

** * Very well,’ I said; ‘ I only wish that you would trust me in 
things of much greater importance. Mr. Sambrook, you are getting 
into years; infirmities will come, and sickness, and death. But it . 
would be wise to reflect seriously upon your condition, before you 
are forced to do so, and when to do it will be more painful, and less — 
easy. Indeed, when I look at your frame and figure, I cannot help 
fearing, that you may be carried out of this world by one of those 
sudden, instantaneous, unexpected attacks, which are now so common 
amongst us; and that it may not please Providence to give you any 
warnings by a gradual diminution of your health and vigour, You 
appear to me, sir, as far as I have the power of judging, and I speak 
it with unfeigned sorrow, you appear to be living without the worship » 
and even the knowledge of a God; and is not this, besides the 
danger of it, to degrade yourself to a level with the animals below 
you, brute and irrational, who feed, and sleep, and perform all their 
other offices, without being conscious of a Creator and Preserver ?’ 

‘** [ watched him. closely whilst I was speaking, but I could not 
ascertain th current of his thoughts. On the whole, I conjectured 
that shame alone prevented him from avowing himself at once an 
Atheist.. When I paused, he said, ‘ That he considered a sudden 
death as much preferable to a lingering one, and hoped that his own 
might be sudden.’ ‘ What?’ I asked, ‘ whether prepared or un- 
prepared?’ ‘I am so far prepared,’ was his answer, ‘ as to be 
certain that I must die; and I do not find things go on so smoothly 
and pleasantly here, as to make me very desirous of a long life.’ 
* But what do you think of the next life?’ I asked again: ‘ things 
may go. on less smoothly and pleasantly there, unless we have made a 
due preparation here by virtue and piety. You have a soul, which 
will, never die; and which is now in a state of trial; God, who is 
a God of justice, will judge it hereafter, when the trial is finished ; 
and if he find it defiled with. drunkenness, and sensuality, or any 
other vice, he will assign to it a terrible lot in eternity.. Do you 
believe all this 76-79. 

This question leads to some arguments respecting the existence 
ofa Deity and his operations, which seems to make a favourable 
impression upon Mr. Sambrook ; and sometime afterwards, when 
he had attended the funeral of a sister, and had been struck with 
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the solemn service impressively performed by Dr. Warton, the 
prospects of a Christian beyond the grave were still further 
opened to him. 

“In a few days after, I met Mr. Sambrook on a private foot-path, 
and he immediately mentioned the subject, and told me, that his late 
sister’s husband, now a widower, had derived much comfort from the 
manner in which I had read the burial service. ‘I believe, Mr. 
Sambrook,’ I said, ‘ that I always read it in the same manner; but 
perhaps unconsciously on your account I might have given it 
somewhat of an additional awe and solemnity. Your poor sister died 
suddenly ; I have told you that I thought it probable your own end 
might be the same. This was in my mind, whilst I stood by the side 
of the grave, and saw you looking into it; and possibly it might 
have led me imperceptibly to speak with a more serious and warning 
voice—God grant that it may have succeeded !’ 

** He was quite at a loss what to say to this. He was affected in 
some way or other, which I could not explain; and at all events he 
seemed to wish to escape from any further conversation. But I was 
unwilling to lose so promising an opportunity ; and therefore I turned 
about, and offered to accompany him in the direction in which he was 
going. He could not refuse with any degree of civility ; so we walked 
together ; and that I might not appear to force the subject of religion 

n him, in season or out of season, I waited to take advantage of 
any thing which he might happen to say. 

“The funeral was still in his thoughts: and the first observation 
that he made was, that the description of the resurrection of the dead, 
which I had read to them in the lesson, was certainly very fine, but 
that he could not believe a word about the resurrection itself. ‘Do 
you think it not possible,’ I asked, ‘ or not probable?’ ‘ Neither the 
one,’ he answered, ‘nor the other.’ ‘As to the possibility of the 


thing,’ I said, ‘ your difficulty, I presume, arises from your knowing, 


that the body after death is dissolved into dust, and in many cases 
scattered abroad in different places; and you cannot conceive how 
the particles can be brought together again, so as to preserve the 
identity; or, in plainer words, so as to be known to be the same 
body.’ ‘That is it exactly,’ said he. I was very much relieved by 
this answer; for I was alarmed lest I might be led into an inter- 
minable discussion about the soul, in regard to which I was sure that 
he had none but the most vulgar ideas ; and probably he had no clear 
ideas at all about the soul as distinct from the body; and I did not 
see how we could ever arrive at any thing practical by that line of 
argument. I therefore at once proceeded to argue upon his own 
difficulty, and was very careful not to put any new one into his head. 
“* You have mentioned St. Paul,’ I said, ‘ already, as a most 
distinguished preacher of the gospel. It seems, therefore, that you 
know something of his character. It was he who wrote the epistle 
from which the lesson is taken. Do you remember how he explains, 
or illustrates, the resurrection?’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied; * by the sowing 
of seed; but I could not comprehend it; in short, it seemed quite 
ridiculous.’ We were walking at this moment through a field of 
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wheat. ‘If I am not mistaken,’ I said, ‘ this is one of your fields,’ 
He nodded assent. ‘And perhaps you sowed this wheat yourself ?’ 
He assented again. ‘ But it did not occur to you, it seems, that 
whilst you were sowing, you were in fact burying every single grain in 
its own little grave.’ ‘ No, it did not,’ he said; ‘ but it was certainly 
something very much like it.’ ‘ Very like indeed,’ I proceeded ; ‘ and 
therefore so far St. Paul was in the right. And the grains which you 
scattered about in the furrows were dead ; were they not?’ ‘* Why, to 
be sure,’ he answered, ‘they might be called dead, as all the moisture 
which they had in them whilst they were growing seemed to be 
entirely dried up, and there was no appearance of life about them; 
they had become quite hard, and fit to be ground into flour.’ * Well,’ 
I said; ‘and what became of them when they were mixed with the 
_ soil and buried? Did they not begin to rot, as any human body 

might do?’ He granted it. ‘ Still then St. Paul is correct; but now 
comes the surprising change. When you might have expected the 
grains of seed to have rotted entirely away, and to disappear alto- 
gether, up sprung from them innumerable small green blades, 
apparently of grass; did there not?’ ‘There did,’ he answered. ‘In 
fact,’ I said, ‘if you had examined those seeds whilst they were rotting 
in the ground, you would have found something in them most won- 
derful amongst all the wonderful things which surround us; you 
would have found in each the rudiment, or principle, or whatever it 
may be called, of a new plant; something, indeed, which had all the 
parts of a plant in miniature, and which only wanted the heat and 
moisture arising from the putrefaction of the rest of the seed to make 
it vegetate and grow; have you observed this, or not?’ ‘I have 
often observed it,’ he replied. ‘So then,’ I said, ‘the great apostle 
might have thought of some similar principle in the decaying body of 
aman, which hereafter might shoot into life, and produce the new 
man.’ ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘ but we see nothing of this sort in the human 
body.’ ‘Nor do we,’ I rejoined, ‘in the dry grain; it appears after- 
wards according to the law which God himself has established. For, 
- you may remember, in talking of the apple-tree, we were forced to 

Leeite every thing to the will and the wisdom of God; and so we 
must in this case. Pray what lodged that little embryo-plant in the 
body ‘of the seed? What made it sprout upwards and downwards, 


upwards into the green blade, and downwards into the root? Who 


put the embryo-plant into the right position to do this? And did not 
a stem afterwards issue out of the blade, and then an ear from the top 

of the stem, and lastly, was not the ear filled with grains? Who 
' planned all this, and ordained the means by which the plan was 
executed? You and I know nothing at all about it; no, nor the 
wisest philosopher. In many cases in which we are ignorant, a person 
more skilled in the knowledge of nature than we are may be perfectly 
informed; so that it would be vastly foolish for us to say that such or 
such a thing cannot be believed, or cannot be, merely because we do 
not understand the how or the Me of the thing; for others may 
understand it very well, and we ourselves may come to understand it 
hereafter. In this case, however, of the growth of the corn, we are 
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all ignorant, both wise and simple; and we shall probably remain so. 
But what of that? The thing is as it is, and goes on nevertheless— 
Why ? because God is the author of it, and keeps the necessary causes: 
in uninterrupted operation.—Have you any thing to object to this?’ 
‘“*«T have not,’ he answered; ‘I see clearly that there must bea 
God, and I begin to. admire his works.’ ‘ Go on, and prosper,’ I said; 
*the more you know of them, the more you will admire them; and 
the more, I hope, you wiil love and serve the Doer! .But now tell me, 
is there any thing more wonderful, or more hard for God to do, in the 
resurrection of: a dead body from the grave, than in the production of 
the wheat from the seed?’ ‘There is a great difference,’ he replied, 
‘in the two. things, after all.’ ‘There may be a hundred differences,’ 
I rejoined; ‘ but what of that? Does it follow, that of two. things 
one is possible and the other impossible, because this other is not like 
the former in all respects, when God too is the worker?’ He could 
not say that. ‘ Well then,’ I went on, ‘ here is a thing, namely, the. 
resurrection of the dead, of which we have yet no experience. St. 
Paul, indignant that any man should doubt it when God had said that 
he would do it, tells the doubters that they might form some idea of 
it from the sowing of seed, and the growing of the grain, which is 
equally inexplicable, but of which the fact is well known to us. Shall 
we quarrel with the apostle because the two things cannot be. exactly 
alike in all circumstances? But what are the circumstances, that 
unlike?’ ‘The new plant,’ he answered, ‘springs up from the seed. 
after a short period, before the whole seed itself is turned. into 
vegetable mould.’ ‘ Very well,’ I said; ‘but it did not. suit the 
purposes of Providence, that there should be a resurrection of the — 
dead soon after the burial of each corpse, but one simultaneous resur- 
rection of all at the last day; on account of the general judgment 
of mankind then to take place, and thereafter the everlasting sepa- 
ration of the good and the bad into heaven and hell.’ He seemed 


-to shudder at this thought; but he made no remark. I therefore 


proceeded—‘ To bring about a general resurrection at the same 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the mighty sound of a trumpet, 
piercing to the remotest corners of the universe; undoubtedly there | 
must be causes at work with which we are unacquainted, or God 
himself may do it immediately by an especial act of power, when the 
appointed time is come, Either way there ought to be no difficulty. 
to us, unless we think that God is neither all-wise nor almighty, He | 
whose contrivances are so subtle and so complicated in thousands of | 
natural things, may readily be supposed capable of this; and he | 
whose power was great enough to make man at the first, and is great 
enough to mmake him every day in the midst of health and strength, | 
may readily be supposed capable of making him again after death—Is _ 
not this so ?” 
“«These are wonderful things,’ he answered, ‘but I cannot 
contradict them. I wish, however, to know what will become of 
bodies which are scattered about in various distant places, and parts_ 
of which, perhaps, have passed into other substances.’ ‘Alas! alas! 
Mr. Sambrook,’ I said, ‘if you had but looked into your Bible now 
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and then; you would have had more exalted ideas of God’s : 
so-as not to stumble at such petty difficulties. He that said, let there 
be light; and there was light; cannot he order all the particles of 
a man’s body, scattered wherever they may, east, west, north, and 
south, on the tops of the highest mountains, and at the bottoms of 
the deepest oceans, to return in an instant of time to the rest of the 
mass, and'to rebuild the former man? Certainly he can; he has 
only to will, and the thing is done. He cannot but know where every 
particle is, and no particle can be beyond the reach of his power, 
But perhaps nothing of this kind will be necessary ; all, indeed, that 
is necessary is this; that after the resurrection we should be certain 
we are the same persong+as before; and that is possible with a very 
great change of our bodies, as is proved in our passage from child- 
hood to old age; every particle is changed again and again, and yet 
we are always conscious of our own identity. Let us have done then 
with cavils, Mr. Sambrook. It is God who has promised it, and he 
will not fail. This settles the question of probability at once. We 
should. have known nothing about it but for God’s revelation. We 
might have hoped a little about the soul, that it would survive the 
shock of death; but the resurrection of the body we should never 
have dreamed of. He has revealed it to us, and therefore it is not 
only possible and probable, but absolutely certain. God cannot lie. 
But we must always remember: that there will be a resurrection both 
of the just and the unjust; and may he grant, for our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ’s sake, that you and I may be amongst the just!’ | 

“‘T had walked as far as was convenient to me when I spoke these 
last words, and it did not seem likely, if I continued the conversation, 
that I could have concluded with any thing more forcible, I turned, 
therefore, suddenly, and took my leave.” —p. 96-105. 


It is painful to add that his final conversion was prevented by 
his premature death. | 


“ About two days after this conversation, as I was walking through 
my parish to visit the sick, Mr. Grange, whom I met frequently on 
the road, accosted me unusually, and inquired if I had heard the 
news.—* What news?’ I said, ‘Ihave heard none.’ ‘About Mr. 
Sambrook, sir. He is dead!’ replied Mr. Grange. ‘ Mr, Sambrook 
dead!’ I exclaimed, with a mixture of surprise and terror. ‘God 
forbid, sir! I should fear he was scarcely prepared to die; but God 
knows best when it is fit, in the exercise of his government of the 
world, to inflict the blow of death! ‘Be that as it may, sir,’ said 
he, “Mr. Sambrook is certainly dead. And now I. see that it will 
give you still greater pain to hear the manner of his death. He used , 
to be your enemy, sir; and there are too many who would be glad of 
the misfortunes of an enemy ; which you, [ perceive, are not.’ . I was, 
indeed, very much shocked, and betrayed my inward feelings by m 
outward manner. At the same time I was eager to know more; I 
desired, and yet feared to be told the rest. A thousand ideas darted 
through my head, like lightning; but that something tragical was to 
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be told I had no doubt whatever. ‘ He was thrown, sir,’ said Mr. 
Grange, ‘last night from his chaise-cart, and killed upon the spot.’ 
* What!’ I said, ‘without any preparation? Not a moment spared 
to ask God to pardon him?’ ‘I am told, sir,’ he replied, ‘that the 
unfortunate man scarcely breathed, when he was found, which was 
immediately after the accident.’ ‘Let us all take warning, Mr. 


Grange,’ I said, and passed on hastily; for I was deeply affected, 


‘and wanted a short time for silent mediation on the judgments of the 
Almighty disposer of all events. 

- In the course of my walk I was informed by various persons of all 
the particulars of Mr. Sambrook’s death. It seems that he had been 
drinking at a pothouse; and, either from natural good-nature, or 
stimulated by liquor, had undertaken to convey some people, whom 
he met there, in his chaise-cart, to the neighbouring parish. Having 
done this, and having probably drank something more there, and again 
on his return at another pothouse, he was so far heated as to contend 
for the lead on a narrow road with a cart of the same description as 
his own. The wheels of the two carts came in contact with each 
other; he was thrown forward with violence in consequence of the 
sudden stop; he fell upon his head; his neck was dislocated; and 
his death was instantaneous.’’—p. 105-107. 


The next chapter to which we shall direct the attention of our 
readers is entitled ‘‘ Parental Anger,”’ and will be found of a more 
pleasing kind: the story is simple and affectingly related, and 
what is somewhat unusual, closes happily ; and, as it is compara- 
tively short, we shall give it almost entire. 

Mr. Broom, the subject of it, had been exceedingly exasperated 
by the conduct of his son, which seems to have been so atrocious 
as to injure his fortune and his credit, prey upon his spirits, and 
what is infinitely worse, exercise a baneful influence upon his 
religion. Under these unhappy circumstances the poor man 
sickened of a mortal disorder and sent for Dr. Warton, who thus 
relates their last interview :— 


“ As I approached the gate of a small garden in the front of his 
house, the windows being open for air, his moanings reached my ears. 
His pains had been long, and were dreadfully severe. I was deeply 
affected, and almost in despair, as to my own power of fulfilling my 
errand with the requisite courage and ability. I prayed silently for 
help from above. | | 

* At the door I was met by two of his married daughters, who had 
seen me coming, and were ready to admit me. They were shedding 
tears profusely, which added to my distress; but at once they ex- 
claimed, (for that was the thought nearest to their hearts,) ‘Oh! sir, 
our father will die! The doctor has given him up, and our brother is 
not forgiven!’ This was followed by deep sobbings and fresh tears. 

“*Ts your brother himself desirous of being forgiven?’ I said. 
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‘Oh! yes, sir!’ they answered immediately; ‘he has been here, 
again and again ; but his father refuses to see him. Indeed, sir, he 
has been a wicked son; but surely thisis a proper time at last for 
Sprgtreneee ; and now our poor father is almost depriyed of 
speech.’ ” 

“I hastened with them up stairs into the sick man’s chamber. He 
was not in bed, but upright, in a large easy chair, supported by 
pillows. Without opening his eyes he was aware of my approach, 
and for an instant ceased to moan. Death sat evidently on his faded 
and shrunken countenance. I took a seat by his side, and having 
ascertained by a common question about his situation that he was 
still able to speak, although in so Jow and faint a tone that 1 could 
not understand him without putting my ear close to his mouth; I 
directed that all the persons in the room should retire; and I did it. 
aloud, that he might know we were quite alone, and that there might 
be as little as possible to embarrass him. His daughters, however, 
and a female servant, who had lived with him for many years, re-. 
mained at the door within hearing; which very fortunately i did not 
discover, until the whole was over; it would have disturbed me 
exceedingly. 

“I then took the dying man’s hand into my own, both because I. 
was in earnest, and because I wished him to think me so—He gave 
me no sign to encourage me—His hand lay lifeless in mine, whilst I 
gently pressed it. Without doubt he suspected my chief business 
with him, and was reluctant to enter upon it; but he did not repulse’ 
me altogether. 

“‘T began; ‘I am sorry, my poor old friend, to see you in so much 
pain. You have suffered long and severely.’ 

““*Very, very,’ was his almost inaudible reply, I continued, 
‘ But no pain and suffering come to any man by chance, orat random, 
The great God above directs every thing according to his own will, 
and his will is guided by infinite wisdom and infinite goodness. He 
is not like one of us, who trouble and torment each other, for some 
mean and unworthy gratification, or with some wicked purpose in 
view. He has told us himself that he derives no pleasure from the 
misery of his creatures. When he chastises us, therefore, it can only 
be for our own profit. Nor will he chastise us longer than he knows 
to be necessary.’ 

“*T pray constantly that he would take me,’ said Mr. Broom,. 


scarcely able to repre s his groans. ‘We must all wait,’ I replied, , 
‘for his own good time; but we may pray to him with propriety MT 


shorten our sufferings, if we only add to our prayer as our bless 


Saviour did, ‘Thy will, O God, and not mine be done,’—He alone 


knows, my dear sir, whether your patience, your resignation, your 
fortitude, have yet been sufficiently exercised, to entitle you, through 
Jesus Christ, to a crown of glory in Heayen. Or there nig be some 
important worldly business still remaiping to be arranged, for which, 
in kindness, he withholds the last blow.’ a 
**T have done all I can,’ was his answer, 
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_ «J fear not,’ I said, interrupting him—‘I fear, I fear, though all 


_ your worldly affairs may perhaps be settled, there is one great and 


most necessary thing yet undone; and I should grieve, and especially 
your own family, if you were to leave this world without doing it—I 
fear you have not forgiven your son.’ . 

“ * He has injured me, his own father,’ he said, with somewhat of 
animation for a dying man, and which indicated the poignancy of his 
feelings upon this painful subject, ‘he has injured me, in such a way, 
as few sons have ever done to their fathers before.’ 

“* Alas! alas!’ I instantly rejoined; ‘and have we not offended 
our Heavenly Father, and abused his goodness more than any son 
ever abused the goodness of his father on earth? And what excuse 
could we plead for ourselves, if he were to mete out the same measure 
to us, which we mete out to others? When we stand before him to 
be judged for our deeds, which you are soon to do, what if he should 
say, ‘ Will yow presume to ask me to forgive you your sins against me, 
sins too so great and so numerous, when you have left the world, 
without forgiving the comparatively few and trivial offences against 
yourselves ?? Who could stand in his sight, without confusion and 
dismay ; without calling the mountains to fall upon him and cover 
him from the face of the Almighty; if the just Judge were thus to 

ee The old man was visibly moved, and fervently ejaculated, ‘ God 
have mercy upon me!’ 7 

‘IT too was moved; but I caught up the auspicious words, and 
continued without a moment’s delay, but with a faltering voice, 
‘May it be so—May God indeed have mercy upon you! But might 
He not say ‘Why? On what ground? Have you not been taught 
by your Redeemer, whom I sent from Heaven, to pray to me daily, 
that I would forgive you your trespasses, on the very condition that 
you forgive them who trespass against you? But you have not per- 
formed this condition, and stand therefore self-condemned. You 
have passed judgment upon yourself, out of your own mouth, every 
time that you uttered that prayer. Your own son, the very fruit of 
your own loins, was unforgiven by you to the last moment.’ 

“*[ forgive him! Oh! I forgive him! said the poor trembling 
man, quite overcome. 

** «God be praised !’ I exclaimed, pressing his hand eagerly, and 
with an emotion which added, no doubt, to the efficacy of my words, 
‘God be praised for working this change in your heart!’ But soon 
recovering myself, and following the advantage that was gained, I 
proposed to send immediately for young Mr. Broom, that he mi 
hear himself this joyful declaration of pardon from his father’s own 
li 
“ But he stopped me at once, and said, ‘Oh, no! I cannot see 
him! I have no wish to see him! I forgive him! Let that be 

** Alas! alas! I replied, it cannot be enough, even to satisfy your 
own mind, to prepare you to meet your God with a perfect peace and 
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tranquillity of soul. Much less- can“it satisfy your friends, your 
family, your once prodigal, but now afflicted, penitent son, who waits 
hourly at your door with tears and entreaties, that he may be admitted 
to your sick bed; that he may throw himself upon his knees before 
you ; that he may reccive from your own mouth forgiveness and hap- 
piness. 

“*T wish him all happiness, from my heart,’ said Mr. Broom, 
catching my last word, and still dreadfully averse from any thought 
of seeing his son. 

-“ * But how will he be assured of this, my good sir, if you refuse 
him his just and natural desire, of seeing you ; of confessing his own 
unworthiness before you ; of asking pardon of you in his own person; 
of hearing you bless him with your expiring breath? Can he have 
any certainty of gonviction in his own mind, that you have indeed 
forgiven him, and that you have sincerely prayed to God to bless and 
prosper him whilst you thus continue to cast him out of your presence ? 
Will he not go down himself with sorrow to the grave; conscious, as he 
must be, that he has embittered your last days, and necessarily fearful 
that a father’s curse will still cling to him, unless he both sees and hears 
you, before you depart for ever, in the delightful act of reconciliation 
and returning love? Ah, my good old friend! pray to God to help 
you to secure the astonishing peace and satisfaction of mind whiely 
such conduct will give you. Pray to God to enable you to obtain 
this the hardest of all victories, this victory over yourself!’ 

** He was touched, but he hesitated in silence. I too was silent. 
At length he said, ‘Spare me this new pain, the sight of him will 
kill me at once.’—His words were mingled with groans. 

“IT was reduced for a moment to despair, and about'to retire from 
the battle; but rousing myself once more and finally, I renewed the 
charge in the following manner. 

“«* T came here, Mr. Broom, to join my prayers with your own, that 
it would please God of his gracious goodness to release you from your 
sufferings ; but I see now too well the cause of those sufferings, and, 
I see also that the purpose of them is not fulfilled ; and therefore I can- 
not pray that they should yet be terminated. Sometimes the ways of 
Providence are dark and mysterious; but here his own finger is strik- 
ingly manifest. He is severe, but he is most mercifully severe. Had 
it been possible to save your soul without this protracted bodily pain, 
no doubt, at the age of eighty-five years, you would have fallen spon« 
taneously, as it were, like the mellow fruit from the tree; or you 
would have been gathered to your ancestors, like the shock of wheat, 
that cometh in, in its season. But it could not. be.—-Had you died. 
so, you would have gone to meet Him, who came to make 
between God and you, with hatred in your heart; and you could not 
have stood before him. Behold then the infinite unspeakable mie 
of Heaven! God scourges; for thus alone could he effectually heal, 
He inflicts pain, agonizing pain; he prolongs it; he increases, it ; 
beyond what your advanced age might: seem to ‘be able to. endure. 
The great act, for which he does so, he still puts into your own. power, 
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Oh! justify his doings by performing it; and then may you depart in * 
ace, and in his favour !’ 

“* Ah! he cried, ‘ let it be as you will—Let my son be called.” 

“ What were the feelings of the old man at this instant I do not 
know: thine were overpowered, and floods of tears gushed forth from 
my eyes. I was wound up to the highest pitch by the length of the 
exertion, by the uncertainty of the result, by the magnitude of the 
interest at stake; and. now that the whole was suddenly crowned 
with success, I could bear it no longer. I kissed his hand with 
ardour, started from my seat, and rushed to the door. There I found 
the daughters and the servant, with streaming eyes and clasped 
hands, thanking heaven. They had heard all, and they showered their 
blessings upon me. 

““ Search was immediately made for young Mr. Broom ; he was 
not to be found. 

‘** Ah! thought I, Providence will not always indulge our wayward- 
ness. ‘This youth, who seeks a place for repentance with sighs and 
tears, cannot how find it; and this aged man, who, after the most 
painful struggle, has at last conquered himself, will not enjoy his 
victory. 

“ However, it pleased God to decree otherwise. Young Mr. 
Broom arrived before it was too late. The scene was pathetic in the 
extreme. He threw himself at his dying father’s feet, and scarcely 
rose from that humiliating posture till his father had breathed his last 
sigh. The trying interval was but short. The good providence of 
God seemed to verify the account which I had given of it, afflicting 
only to save, and withdrawing the rod when the heart was changed. 

“ [ retraced my steps homewards, buried in deep thought upon 
the interesting and awful circumstances which had just passed; and 
at times glowing with inward delight and with gratitude to God for 
the noble opportunity of doing good with which my sacred office had 
furnished me, and which IT would not have exchanged at that moment 
for rank, or wealth, or power.” —p. 134-143. 


The work is closed with a long chapter upon “ Proselytism,”’ 
in which are described, not without considerable humour, the 
effects produced by an unknown Calvinistic female visitor upon 
the minds of some respectable old women, who were the peace- 
ful occupiers of the alms-houses, and very contented under the 
spiritual guidance of Dr. Warton ; most of these simple creatures 
seem to have been exceedingly confounded by the new nomen- 
clature, of which the unknown lady had not been sparing ; and 
this gives occasion to Dr. Warton, in restoring calmness to their 
thoughts, to discuss, as intelligibly as he could, some of the most 
prominent of the Calvinistic opinions, which had then for the 
first time been propounded to them. The subject is thus 
opened :— 


“One day, as I was passing by the almshouses, I heard a great 
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hubbub among the old women; and I observed severa! of them at 
their doors talking across the court-yard to each other. I went in 
to see what was the cause of this unusual ferment; and having first 
come in contact with Mrs. Callender, I exclaimed, ‘ Hey-dey! Mrs. 
Callender, what’s the matter now?’ ‘ Oh! sir,’ she answered with 
much glee, ‘ we have had a visitor here; a strange lady just, come 
into the parish; I don’t know her name, sir; but I know where she 
lives.’ And then she described the house to me. ‘ Well,’ I said; 
*‘ and what of this? Has the lady been speaking with you, or giving 
you any thing?’ ‘ Yes, sir, both,’ she replied; ‘ and for my part, my 
advice is, that we should take what she gives, and thank her too ; 
but not mind what she speaks. I am sure her speaking will do me 
no harm, and her gifts may do me good; so I am very merry about 
it, sir, as you see; but some of the rest are very angry, and have 
taken great offence at her.’ 

‘“* My curiosity was excited by this prelude of Mrs. Callender’s ; 
but I soon began to suspect, that the lady was looking out for pro- 
selytes amongst these poor old women; and finding them rather 
obstinately attached to High-church principles, and difficult tobe 
won by arguments, was trying the surer method of bribing them into 
her opinions. I said therefore, ‘Do not be so sure, Mrs, Callender; 
gifts have great power of changing people’s minds; we are apt enough 
to think as they do, who seem to be kind to us; and so to give up 
our better judgment. If she would be content to supply your little 
bodily wants, and give you some tea and sugar now and then, without 
talking to you, and trying to unsettle your minds, it would be all 
very well; but I fear it is ¢his, which she is aiming at; and therefore 
you must be constantly on your guard, and take especial care that. 
you are not corrupted by the gifts.’ ‘You may depend upon me, 
sir,’ she replied rather more gravely; ‘ for, besides other reasons, I 
cannot understand her; she uses such words, as I never heard at. 
church, or saw in my Bible or Prayer-book. They are Latin and 
Greek to me.’ ‘ And, pray, what are they?’ I inquired. ‘ Oh! 
dear, sir,’ she answered; ‘ if you want to know more about it, you 
must go to Mrs. Somers; she had a great deal more talk with the 
lady than I had; and she is quite full of it, and will be glad to tell 
you every thing.’ ‘ Very well,’ I said; ‘1 will go then to Mrs. 
Somers,’ and away I went. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Somers, it seems, being lame, and not able to stir from home, 
like Mrs. Callender, had seen the lady oftener than her, and indeed 
than any of the rest of the old women; but still she was unable to 
give me any intelligible account of what the lady intended to say; and, 
in short, I have no doubt that she misunderstood every thing; if not, 
nothing could well have been more absurd. Absurd it was, at alt 
events, to talk in such a manner as to be capable of being so misun- 
derstood ; and if this strange lady had conversed much with the poor, 
so as to ascertain the very limited extent of their knowledge and un- 
derstanding, she might have been aware, how liable these old women. 
must be to be misled by words and phrases, which were quite new 
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to most of them, and which, in fact, had no very definite meaning. 
But words and phrases seem to make an essential part of the religion 
of some people; their religion would be nothing without them ;..and 
therefore, when religion is the subject of conversation, these words 
and phrases are ever in. their mouths. I do not mean to say that 
this lady’s religion was solely of that description; for her stay here 
was very short, and I never became acquainted with her; but it was 
evident that her language was the cant fanatic language of. the con- 
venticle, and not the sober scriptural language of the church of 
England. But to return to the sto aeL : 

** Mrs. Somers, when I entered her cottage, was not recovered from 
the flurry of the last conference, which had just ended. Had I indeed 
been two minutes sooner, I should have encountered this female 
missionary upon the very field of battle. ‘ What is the matter,’ I said, 
‘my good Mrs. Somers? Who has disturbed you in this manner?’ 
‘Oh! sir,’ she replied, ‘Iam quite out of breath ; and I was never 
so angry before in my life. We have had here one of the strangest 
ladies, sir, that ever was seen in the world. Could you have thought 
it, sir? She says that this Bible of mine is good for nothing. Why, 
there isn’t a more beautiful Bible in all the parish. I defy any bo 
to show me another equal to it. I have had it these fifty years. You 
know my Bible, sir. You have looked at it, and praised it very often. 


Look at it again, sir; she can be no Christian, nor gentlewoman, I 
think, that finds fault with my Bible.’ ” 0 


After some vain attempts on the part of Dr. Warton to dis- 
cover the nature of the unknown lady’s objection to her Bible, 
the conversation is thus contitiued :-— 


“ «Do you know,’ I inquired, ‘whether she has ever been to our 
church?’ ‘No, that she hasn't,’ was her reply; ‘for I told her to go 
there, and then she would find out for hergelt what sort of peewee 
you give us, sir, when you preach to us.’ ‘And pray,’ I inquired 
again, ‘ what did she say to this?’ ‘Oh, sir,’ says she, ‘I cannot think 
of such a thing as to sit under Dr. Warton. He does not preach the 
gospel ; he is one of your moral preachers, and will never save your 
souls in that way.’ So I said to her, ‘Why, ma’am, you need not sit 
under him in such a church as ours. I warrant you. the pew-opener 
will get you a sitting in the gallery; and then you may be on a level 
with him, or above him, if you like that better.’ Upon this, sir, she 
was a little angry, and said, ‘ You mistake my meaning, good woman ; 
to sit under a person is to hear him, and te be instructed by him.’ 
‘Oh,’ says I, ‘I ask your pardon, ma’am; we never use such Jan- 
guage here; but, if that be all, you cannot do better than. sitander 
Dr. Warton, as you call it; and if the felks would not Aear him only, 
but do what he tells them, as the Bible also bids them, then methinks 
they would not be far from the kingdom of God. Fer this too pone 
I read in my Bible. Do you remember it, ma’am ?’ 

“* Upon my word, Mrs. Somers,’ said I, ‘ you talked very well to 
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this lady. And you might have put her in mind that it was Jesus 
Christ: himself, our blessed Lord and Saviour, who mentioned some- 
thing of that sort to the scribe in the gospel, when he came to question 
him about his doctrines; and how we are told also, that Jesus loved 
the youth, who had faithfully kept all the commandments ; and how he 
wished him to do one good work more, namely, to: sell his property 
for the benefit of the poor. Could she have better authority for the 
excellence of the moral duties than the authority of Jesus Christ 
himself? He loved the young man who performed those duties; he 
praised the scribe who reasoned well about ‘them, and told him that 
he was not far from: the kingdom of ‘God ; but, what is more, in his 
divine sermon on the mount, he: preached every one of those very 
moral duties, and commanded men to observe them, and declared: 
most awfully, that at the day of judgment, he would not accept those 
who cried out, ‘Lord, Lord,’ but those who did the , will of his 
heavenly Father.’ ’—p. 382-4. 

. All exnapting one seem to have been easily restored to their 
tranquillity, and grateful to Dr. Warton for his explanations ; but 
Mrs. Milton, whose character is drawn as very bigoted and unami- 


able, had long since imbibed the same principles as: the strange 
lady, and proved a very refractory and impracticable disputant. 


“*T must now go to Mrs. Milton,’ says Dr. Wharton. The door 
was close to that of Mrs. Holmes. I knocked, and was desired to 
come in. Mrs. Milton was infirm, and rose from her chair with some. 
difficulty to do me honour. When I had helped to reseat her, and 
had inquired after her health, I said, ‘Mrs. Milton, you have seen 
this strange lady, of whom I have heard so much ; have you not ?’ 

_ © © Yes,'sir,’ she answered, ‘ I have seen her twice, and I hope to 
see her again very often. She is a nice lady, sir, indeed; and, what 
is more, she is a pious woman, and a serious Christian, sir.’ ‘ Piety 
towards God, and seriousness in our Christian profession, are much 
to be commended,’ I said. ‘* Had you a great deal of talk with her? 
* Yes, sir,’ she replied, ‘ a great deal.’ ‘ Oh! very well,’ [ said; ‘1 
am glad to hear it ; because I think you will be able to give me an 
exact account of her opinions. Some of your neighbours here could 
not understand her; and so, I suppose, they have made wild work of 
her speeches to them. At least they have told me very extraordinary 

“ef Ah ! poor illiterate creatures,’ she exclaimed, with a scornful 
countenance; they know nothing, sir. And how should they? They 
have had no education ; their God is their belly, sir; and they are in 
the gall of bitterness!’ ‘Oh! Mrs. Milton,’ I said; ‘I think much 
better of them than seem to do: and I am sure, that some of 
them are far veligion, is the main point, 
for aged persons especially. But we will have done with this. I 
want to know how your acquaintance with the lady began.’ is" 

“* will tell you, sir,’ she ‘It looked rather, odd at 
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first. She knocked at my door, sir, as you did a few minutes ago ;. 
and 


knew Christ. To be sure I was a little startled at such a question, 
and thought it very strange; so I answered cautiously, I hope so, 
madam; but after a while I bid her come in and take a chair,’ , 

“«* So then,’ I said, ‘ you entered immediately into conversation. 
with her, I suppose.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ she replied; ‘ I was so bold as to, 
ask her name, and where she lived; upon which she told me where: 
she lived, but she did not mention her name; observing that we 
should find it out in time, as she was come to stay in the parish for. 
some months, and intended to be often at the alms-houses, and. 
would be very glad to be useful to us all, if she could.’ ‘ Well,’ I. 
said, * you thanked her, no doubt, for her kindness.’ * I did, sir,’ she 
answered ; ‘and then she went on to tell me that she had the spiritual 
welfare of her fallen, wretched fellow-creatures most at heart; and 
that she felt a strong call within her to go amongst them, and see 
whether they were sitting in darkness, or whether the marvellous 
light of the gospel were shining around them; and that with such a 
view she had eome here first. And so, sir, I thought this'was a v 
charitable work to the souls of men; and I told her, that I honed 
God would bless her endeavours.’ feof 7 

“«* But were you not,’ I asked, ‘ somewhat too hasty, my good 
Mrs. Milton?’ ‘How so, sir?’ she inquired eagerly. * Why,’ I said, 
‘ you did not know yet what her sentiments might be, and what she 
meant by darkness and light; and then the odd way in which she 
came to you, and her talking of a call, were very suspicious circum-: 
stanees, and should have made you pause before you bid her God 
speed. Besides, you must be aware, that the spiritual affairs of this 
parish have been committed to me by the law of the land, and the 
institutions of our church: and therefore you should have asked her, 
whether she had my concurrence in what she was about to undertake. 
Another thing also you should have recollected, that St. Paul in his 
Epistles is very strong and decisive against the meddling of women 
in these matters. It seems that they began to meddle very early, 
even to such a degree as many silly women pretending a call do now; 
that is, to speak in the church itself, in the presence of the congrega- 
tion; but St. Paul said, ‘ Let your women keep silence in the churches ;’ 
and again, with more vehemence, ‘ It is a shame for women to speak 
in the church.” Women were to be learners only, as the Apostle 
thought, and not teachers; and therefore ‘he says in another place, 
* Let the women learn in silence with all subjection; but I suffer not 
a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over the man; but to be 
in-silence. And if they would learn any thing,’ he says again, ‘ let 
them ask their husbands at home ;’ it being their my en be always 
under obedience. You see then the judgment of St. Paul upon this 
matter; and you must remember, that he gave these admonitions 
before eountries were parcelled out into parishes, and ministers 
appointed by the laying on of hands to take care of them ; but at a 


just showed her face, and inquired if any body was living there that 
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time when a wide field was open, without limit or restriction, for the 
labours of the husbandmen ; and when the Spirit was bestowed in 
an extraordinary manner; and when labourers were actually called 
by that: Spirit to gather in the harvest; that is, to convert the Hea- 
thens to Christianity: What would he have said now, then, if he had 
lived in this age, and had been told of a woman going about and 
entering into the private houses of christian families, and perplexing 
the understandings of the ignorant with difficult questions, and unset- 
tling the faith of the most aged, in which they have been 

up, and lived for so many years, and setting them against their 
ministers? Would he not have said, that it was overstepping all 
the bounds of decency, and the surest way to destroy all that order 
and peace, which he was so anxious to establish in every church ?’? 
—p. 449-454. | | to 


An intelligent Calvinist would certainly object to Dr. Warton, 
that he had not chosen in Mrs. Milton an able advocate to defen 
the doctrines, or a fair subject to represent the character and 
habits of his brethren; and though we are no favourer of their 
tenets, and hold them in no inconsiderable dread, yet are we bound 
to confess that they would have some reason for such a remon- 
strance. As asummary statement, however, of popular solutions 
to such difficulties as usually occur upon these subjects, and of 

pular answers to such arguments as are best known and most 

quently urged by persons of ordinary minds, the dialogue 
possesses considerable merit and ingenuity ; and if there exist in 
the middle or lower ranks of life, a large class of sporenes whose. 
religious feelings and practice resemble those of Mrs, Milton, we 
are sure that all sensible Christians must be grateful to Dr. 
Warton for this exposition of them. 


Arr. XII. —WVarrative of Travels and Discoveries in Northern 
and Central Africa, in the Years 1822, 1823, and 1824, by 
with an Appendiz, is the Authority o t. Hon. 

Earl Bathurst, ajor Dixon Denham and Captain Hugh 
Clapperton, R. N., the Survivors of the Expedition. London, 
Murray, 1826, 4to. Ls 
Neary forty years have now elapsed since any thing more was” 

known about Bornd, than what may be found in the book of 

Leo Africanus, who wrote in “— — th century: and the first 
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accounts received of that country, were the vague and superficial 
memorandums collected by Mr. Lucas from the Sherif Moham- 
med, a native of Fezzin, who had travelled as a slave-factor 
through such parts of Sidin as were then frequented by the 
Moors.* The materials collected at Cairot by Seetzen, from 
persons less intelligent and less trustworthy, added little to our 
previous knowledge, and the whole served rather to strengthen 
the credit of Leo, and to stimulate the curiosity which he had 
already excited, than to give any definite or satisfactory notions 
of the powerful kingdoms said to exist in that part of Africa. 
Of these, however, Bornd was, from the time of Leo, well known 
as one of the most powerful ; it was therefore a primary object 
of inquiry among all who took any interest in the extension of 
geographical or statistical knowledge; but its remote position 
almost in the heart of the continent, separated by vast. deserts 
from any inhabited countries, and accessible only through Bar- 
bary, one of the least civilized Mohammedan states, seemed 
for ever to preclude the hope of its being visited by any European, 
till some one as gifted and as indefatigable as the lamented 
Burckhardt, sHotld again enter upon the same career, and with 
a less adverse fortune, attain the object for which he struggled 
through so many tedious years without the possibility of effecting 
it. Warmly therefore may we congratulate our countrymen on 
the result ofthe expedition which gave rise to the present volume, 
by which the cloud hitherto concealing some of the finest regions 
of Africa from the eyes of Europeans, has been in a great 
d dispelled, and new prospects are opened, which augur 
well for the improvement and civilisation of that benighted 
continent. 
If the account of this journey, now laid before the public, be 
in truth neither so well drawn up nor so ably illustrated as might 
be desired, the reader’s dissatisfaction will be removed when he 
learns that the authors (with the exception of Dr. Oudney, whose 
health prevented him from leaving more than one section and a 
few notes) ‘ make no pretension,” as Mr. Barrow informs us, 
p. 360,) ‘to the systematic knowledge of natural history ;’’ nor 
o they appear to have seen any book on the interior of Africa, 
except Captain Lyon’s Travels, so that they had little or no pre- 
paratory knowledge which could direct their inquiries. eir 
entire ignorance of the Arabic language, must also have been a 
at bar to their progress in ascertaining the real condition. of 
e nations whom they visited ; considerable allowances must 


* Proceedings of the African Association, i. 3. 
t Von Zach's Monathliche Correspondenz, 20 sqq. 4. 
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therefore be made for errors originating:in these defects ; and it is 
‘probable that a more intimate acquaintance with the natives of 

ornd and Nigritia, will place several of the facts and opinions 
‘here stated, in a very different light from that in which they 
to these travellers. .. hee 
: Whether they were left entirely to their own discretion, or were 
ided by any instructions from the Colonial Office, under the 
Sirect ion of which they travelled, no account is here given ; we 
are merely informed that Major Denham, by whom. the greater 
part of the book is written, and concerning whom, as is natural, 
we hear more than of any other member of the party. joined his 
colleagues at Tripoli, on the 18th. of November, 831, having 
been appointed to that, service to their departure 
from England. He was accompanied by William Hillman, a 
shipwright, engaged, it should seem, at his suggestion, and recom- 
mended by the principal.naval officers stationed at Malta. . This 
neo deserves more particularly to. be mentioned, as he showed 
by his conduct, how well he merited the recommendations he 
had received, and proved a very valuable assistant to the Mission. 
| The Basha of Tripoli has long maintained a close and ami- 
cable. intercourse with Great. Britain, and his confidence in the 
friendly views of our court, has been much strengthened by the 
liberal.and judicious conduct. of Mr. Warrington, his Britannic 
Majesty’s consul under that regency. To that gentleman’s hospi- 
tality and assistance, all our late travellers have been deeply 
indebted, and to him indeed is. mainly owing the rapid progress 
made within a few years in African discovery. The benevolent 
manner in which his influence is exerted for the protection of 
the oppressed, is powerfully exemplified by two or three occur- 
rences mentioned by Major Denham. The houses and persons 
of Europeans, especially of European consuls, established in the 
nd signior’s dominions, are, as is well known, rendered invio- 
te by. the capitulations with the Porte; but that power has 
no longer..any authority in Barbary; it is highly satisfactory, 
therefore, to find the same regulations observed by the less civi- 
lized and more fanatical rulers of the. Barbaresque states :. 
whether the Algerine government .shows a similar respect to 
our own or other European agents resident in its territory, or 
whether such privileges are secured by our treaties with those 
powers,.are points which we have not had an opportunity of 
_ For a description of. the town and neighbourhood of Tripoli, 
Major Denham refers.to Mrs. Tully’s Letters, where that city and 
its motley population ‘are all so well painted to the life ;’ and he 
very judiciously abridges his account of the journey to Murziic as 
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already sufficiently known from Hornemann and Lyon’s accounts. 
On the 5th of March, 1822, he set out out to join his companions 
in the valley of Beni Walid; (Benioleed ;) and at Memdm, a 
little further on, they took leave of the consul and his son, who 
had accompanied the party from Tripoli, and bid adieu to the 
only flowery ad the fortune to meet with between 
that Aer Bornt. (p. xvi.) At Sokn&, halfway between 
i and Fezzin, they were received with the utmost good- 
wil far more cordially than if they had been accompanied, as 
Mr. Ritchie and Ca tain Lyon were, by a rapacious sovereign like 
El Mukni. (Lyon’s p. 74.) Their English dress, inetead of 
an impediment, seems to have been of great advan 
trem. The of their journey to by 
no incident except one of those severe sand-storms so well 
sented in Captain Lyon’s plate. (p. 70.) Major Denham repeats 
the well-known story of whole cAfilahs’ being overwhelmed by 
these storms ; he modifies it by supposing the caravan harassed 
and wearied near to the edge of desert traversed ; but he 
brings forward no facts to substantiate such accounts, except that 
of two men and two camels with fifty sheep, who had perished 
the year before, nearly in the spot where his ic then was, 
rather from thirst and fatigue than from the e of the sand 
wind. Burckhardt, whose: patient accuracy is well known, was 
convinced that the accounts of these catastrophes are as much 
rated, as Brace’s magnificent description of the columns 
of sand which threatened to overwhelm him, is manifestly over- 
a 
ee pity reached Murztic on the 8th of April, 1822, and the 
t for the ny with which the conduct of poor Ritchie 
Captain Lyon had impressed the natives of that place, was 
imanifested by a singular incident. Dr. Oudney and his com- 
panions had waited at some wells outside of the town till their 
camels came up, in order to enter the place i im form. ‘‘ We might, 
however,” says Major Denham, (p. xx,) “ have saved ourselves 
he trouble: no one came out to ines us, except some naked 
ys, and a mixture of Tibboos, Tuaricks, and Fezzanese, who 
eel at us with astonishment, and no very pleasant sive 
t being well satisfied with such a reception ton they very properly 
sent in a ‘a chitsh to announce their arrival, and in about ha 
hour’s time the governor of the town (Sheikh el bilad) came wn 
and requested them in the sultfn’s name to accompany him to 
the house prepared for them ; adding, to their great surprise, 
“The English consul is there already.” ‘ The fact was,” con- 
tinues Major Denham, “a ill-iooking Jew servant of mine, 
mounted on a white mule, a pair of small canteens under 
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him, had preceded the camels and entered the town by himéelf: 
he was received with great respect by all the inhabitants, conm- 
ducted through the streets to the house which was destinéd to 
feceive us, and, from the circumstance of the canteens all 
covered with small brass shining nails, a very high idea of his 
| ence was formed. He very sensibly received all. their 
attentions in silence, and drank the cool water and milk. which 
was handed to him: and we always had the laugh against them 
-afterwards for having shown 80 much civility to an Israelite, a 
they heartily despise.” 

_ They were lodged within the walls of the castle in the house 
previously to Ritchie and Lyon: and the sultan, 
ustafa el ahhmar, (for Mukni their false friend had been removed, 
it seems, before the appointed time, ) received them very civilly, 
but gave no hopes of any further “er till the following spring. 
Such, indeed, it a ppeared, from fens the Ashi of Tripo li’s letter, was 
that prince’ s intention. All this was very disc ing ; and the 
excessive heat, the thermometer being at 97° of Fa renlicit, can- 
tributed materially to enhance the discomforts of their position. 
They resolved, however, not to remain idle ; and on the 20th of 
May Major Denham set out, accompanied only by three servants, 
for Tri li, determined to return to England and lay the case 
before Bathurst, if he should not obtain any assurance from 
the bash, of their being immediately forwarded on their journey 
southwards. During bis absence, and exactly a month after his 
departure, his fellow-travellers made an excursion to Ghraat, 
(Ghat or Ghaat, perhaps a corruption of Ghanit,) which gave 
them an opportunity of examining almost every place worth seeing 
in the whole of this desolate country. The account of their expe- 
dition is extracted from a journal kept by Dr. Owlney, and is 
almost the only part of this bulky volume drawn up by him. A 
circumstance which we feel assured most readers will unite with us 
in lamenting, as he was qualified by an extensive acquaintance with 
natural history and other branches of knowledge, to observe with 
more scrutinizi eye, than any of tis com- 
panions. It was. ng Fequet 339) ‘that his papers 
should be put into the rove of Mr. ’ relying doubtless 
on that gentleman’s judgment in the crust of such parts as 
were fit for publication, and in his suppression of whatever was 
not meant for the public eye. “Some details, of no interest 
whatever,” (p. 340,) have it seems been omitted ; but so anxious 
was the editor of Dr. Oudney’s journal to preserve the papers 
which have been printed, entire, that he has in one place left a 
note which is pric unintelligible; (p. xxx ;) amd in another a 
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ublish. 

This excursion into the midst of the Tawaric, 
that singular race of men, so different in their habits and charac- 
paren rom the Arabs, and as yet so imperfectly known, since the 
by Hornemann, 150-155,) and by Captain 
Lyon (p 116,) rather excites than gratifies the curiosity of 

ee This ‘Dio is manifestly the muffled Berbers (el ber- 
bee el mulaththemn) of the Arabian .geographers.* Leo, indeed, 
speaks as if he made a distinction between the Berbers, “quinque 
ih i populi subfusci coloris,” his Numidiins, and the inhabitants of 
the Desert (Sahri) his Libyans; yet it will appear on a careful 
comparison of the passages in an whic they are nba: that he con- 
sidered them as all sprung from the same race.. However that 


may be, it is manifest that the Targees, or Tuarick of our modern 


travellers, are the third of his Numidian nations, the Tergates or 
Targas of Leo, (p. 630,)whose name would, by an eastern Arab, be 
spelt Tarcah, the plural of which is Tawaric.;' In the time of 
Leo, the Tarcahs inhabited that part of the Desert which is in- 
cluded between TuwAt on the poet, ades on the south, Hair on 


the west, and Ighidi on the east, nearly in the very tract of country 


now occupied by the Tawaric. . Their language also, of which, as 
it is spoken at Sokn&, Captain Lyon has given a vocabulary, (p. 
314,) proves them to be of Berber origin. _ Their predato 
active habits have rendered them an object of terror to all the 
surrounding tribes: and Dr. Oudney’s party would never have 
explored Ghat had they listened to the remonstrances of - 
Fezzanese, who represented this excursion as replete with da 

The travellers set out under the guidance of a Tarki, anal 


Hajt Sa’id; but they received more essential aid from another 
individual of that nation:— 


_ “On the day after our arrival,” says: Major Denham, (p. xxii,) 
“‘ remarking a very tall Tuarick, with a pair of expressive, large, bene- 
volent-looking eyes, above the black mask with which they always 
cover the lower part of their faces, hovering about the door, I made 
signs to him to come near, and inquired after Hateeta, the chief C 

tain Lyon had spoken so highly of, (p. 293;) and for whom, at his 
request, I was the bearer of a sword. To my great surprise, striking 
his breast, he exclaimed, ‘I am Hateeta! are you a countryman 

Said?) How ishe? I found 


Leo African. 40, Anonym. in calce Macrizi. ap. Hamaker. Spec. Catalog. pp. 207, 


+ It is well known’ that the Moghrebines” ive the sound of Ag Wee fra 
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that; Hateeta.had been but once in. Murzuk since Captain Lyon's 
departure, (in February, 1820,) and was now only to remain a few 
days. On the following morning he came to the house, and the sword 
was presented to him. It would be difficult to describe his delight ; he 
drew the sword and returned it repeatedly, and, pressing it to his heart, 
exclaimed, * Allah, Allah ! took my hand, and pressing it, said, ‘ Katar 
heyrick yassur yassur,’ [Khater kheirak ! yAsir, yAsir! May thy soul be 
cheered ! kind, kind!] (thank you very very much,) nearly all the Arabic 
he could speak. It was thoitly reported all over the town that Hateeta 
had received a present from Said worth one hundred dollars.” 


_ By this worthy man Dr. Oudney and Captain Clapperton were 
accompanied to Ghat, his native place; at he assured them that 
his countrymen so far from being faithless, pride themselves on 
* having but one word, and performing what they promise.” (p. 
xlvi.) He added that he could, by his influence alone, conduct 
safety to Timbucti, and would answer for it with 
__ At the distance of between thirty and forty miles, the north- 
ern side of the sandy and calcareous plain of Murztc is bounded 
by a range of hills, running nearly east and west. A romantic 
ass, in a direction north and south, leads to the WAdt Gharbf, 
the western yalley,) the palm groves of which contrast finely 
with the lofty sand hills by which they are enclosed, and the 
narrow rugged passage between overhanging cliffs of aluminous 
slate, through which they are approached. Petrified trunks of 
trees, probably acacias, are scattered here and there, as LF a 
cipatited from the heights above, The vegetation of the Wadi, 
notwithstanding its verdant groves, is but scanty, and as eight 
or nine years sometimes pass away without a drop of rain, the 
rmanence of its smaller plants must, be very precarious.* 
veral nearly parallel ranges of hills here cross the Desert, in a 
south-western and north-eastern direction, forming a part of the 
chain which encloses the Oasis of Stwah and terminates in the bluff 
headlands between Ras Tadiyyah (Cape Turn-about) near Barcah 
and the A’cabat el kebir, or Great Precipice, two hundred miles 
west of Alexandria... Branches, inferior in height, .occasionall 
cross the parallel ranges and divide the valleys between them 
into different. portions,..as is the case with that visited by the 
exploring party... The whole is called the Wadi Shatt, 7 and 
its eastern division, the Wadi Sharki, had been already seen by 


The 1,” which has a fine red papilionaceous flower,”’ (p. xlv,) is (asa 

from the 238), the Hedysarum Al-HAji. A’acal, pronounced the 
oors, and called Dirakhti Haj, or Pilgrim-tree, by the Persians, is the name 4 which 
at plant is still known in Egypt, (Delile’s Flore d'Egypte,) and by which olf 

(Itin. No. 94, p. 173) heard it called in bare two hundred and fifty years ago. _ 

oe y Hiatts in Trans. of African Society, p. 240, sqq. 8vo. ed, 
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‘Captain Lyon. (p. 299.) ‘The course of the last party led thet 
observations have greatly improved our 
knowledge of the geography and geology of this part of Africa. 
Hills of sand fully four hundred feet high, occupy the interval 
between WAdt Shati and Adbari, the westernmost town in theWadt 
Gharbt. These hills were loose masses of sand ready to be 
tossed about with every breeze, the ascending and descending 
of which proved very fatiguing both to the camels and their 
riders. ‘These sands seem to be, on a small scale, an exact coun- 


terpart of those in the deserts on the north-eastern boundaries 


of Persia, which have been so well described by Mr. Pottinger, — 
(Ballochistan, p. 132. 

A pass of gentle descent, covered with loose fragments of 
quartz rock, a yellowish feltspar, and iron ore, brought the 
travellers in view of the town of Idri in the Wadi Shatt.. It is 
placed ona hill about three hundred feet high, nearly in the 
middle of the valley and studded over with basaltic columns, 
(p. liv,) having large plains of salt at a small distance, and 
corn-fields,* among palm groves, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. There is an abundance of springs near the surface, and 
the fields are well watered. The inhabitants gave the travellers 
a very friendly reception, but soon showed their begging pro- 
pensities, (see Lyon, p. 293,) and many of the women exhibited 
that strange union of dirt, rags, and valuable ornaments which 
is so often found among half-savages. In feature and character 
of face they vary; some being like the Fezzanese, and others 
resembling the Bedowines. The woman are short and stunted, 
with a dirty white complexion, and have much vivacity. Amulets 
are as much in request as medicines, and a buxom young widow 
applied for a receipt to get a second husband. Captain Clap- 
perton, it seems, a red beard, and this kind-hearted dame, 
supposing that his grey hairs had been dyed with Hhinné, 

Lawsonia inermis,) to conceal their real colour, mistook him 

an old man, to the great amusement of his companions. The 
former inhabitants of this place were complete troglodytes ; 
their holes in the rocks are still shown, and the cluster of mud- 
huts piled one upon another, on the sides of the conical hill 
now inhabited by the natives of Idri, is justly called the new 
town, though many of its houses are in ruins. From the 
summit there is an extensive view over the surrounding country. 


* “ Fields of gomab,’’ according to Dr. Oudney—* gomah” is the Barbaresque way 
of expressing the word camhh or camahh, wheat, Perhaps some of the unpublished 
journals mention what kind. of grain it is, The different varieties of sorghum cultivated 


Ferzin is the of the 
in ase called ensab, ot reed,.by the Arabs, ‘That, wond of the 
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The northern line of hills, which are the highest, are said to 
come from GhadAmis,* and are thus connected with the Atras 
eee Sp ae Eyres, or Eyré of modern writers;) but 
though the soil appears favourable, the whole of that tract 
On their return to Aubfrt the travellers through two 
vallies containing lakes of some celebrity—the first called Wadt 
‘Natran or Tréna as the M ines corrupt that word, and the 
other, Wadi Mandarah ; both famous for the natron, which their 
lakes produce. When the water is sufficiently shallow, the mineral 
crystallizes in cakes of various thickness, rough on’ the. upper 
surface, but studded, on the side next the water, with “ beautiful 
vertical crystals of muriate of soda.” (P. lvii.) ‘The surface of the 
water is covered in many places with large thin sheets of salt, 
giving the whole the appearance of a lake partially frozen over.” 
A black substance, something like mineral tar, may be seen 
oozing out of the banks. The ce and extent of these lakes 
are contmually diminishing; from sixteen to twenty hundred 
weight are extracted annually, and as no means are used’ to 
guard against the encroachment of the soil, there is @ 
bability that the whole will ere long be exhausted. The lakes 
are surrounded by stunted palms superintended by Haj A’ll, 
an old Fezzanese, the only resident in these dreary abodes, for 
such Captain Clapperton’s draft (Pl. v.) shows them to be, 
notwithstanding the pleasure which the sight of their verdure 
may give to a traveller just emerging from the sandy wastes by 
which they are surrounded. (See p. lviii.) Another article in 
a ms among the Fezzanese, is also procured from these 
. Itis‘a reddish brown worm, probably the larva of some 
aquatic imsect, almost invisible to the naked eye, and enclosed 
in a large quantity of gelatinous matter. These worms (déd 
in Arabic) are taken in a long hand-net, and are about the size 
of a grain of rice. When pounded with salt in a mortar they 
form a black paste, which is made into balls of about double 
the size of the fist and dried in the sun. This paste, called 
duweidah, or wormlet, tastes like bad caviar, and has a very 
offensive smell. (Lyon, pp. 300, 301.) 
Wide gravelly vallies full of talahs (Acacia gummifera) and 
enclosed arallel ranges of sandstone and argillaceous hills, 
led the travellers in a south-westerly direction, to Boukra, or the 
Father of the Foot, a conical mound, which is hopt over by 


 * In lat. 30° 17’ north, long. 9° 16’ east, according to Major Laing’s observation, as 
given in the Public Papers; and therefore 23’ south and 1° 15° east of the place 
previously assigned from conjecture, on imperfect data, ae 
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the whole. cffilah,' to see who is least tired. . Here alum-slate 
replaces the other strata ;, the proper country of the Tawaric is | 
now entered, and the line of hills runs nearly north and south 
in numerous and cones, not with broad flat summits 
as before. These hills appear to have a course nearly parallel 
with the road from Fezzin to Bornd, till, in. about lat., 18° 
north, they «take a south-easterly direction, In, .WaAdt 
Sardalis there is the ruin, ofan ancient Moorish building, the. 
hiding-place of ghosts and treasures; and just beyond it there is 
a narrow pass between crags of black sandstone, that looks like 
basalt, and is streaked with aluminous schistus, splitting into 
minute white flakes like snow. This gorge leads into a large 
sandy .plain with the hills of Tadrart, on, the east, and high 
sacl hills on the west; which, like the cliffs of sand near 
Pactolus, close to Sardes: are broken into an endless variety of 
fantastic forms, and have the appearance of battlements, pinnacles, 
towers, spires, and minarets; ruins, in short, of every age and 
country, so that it is no wonder if the Taw&ric are convinced 
that each is inhabited by its guardian demon, and that they 
call the loftiest most Casr junta, i.e. the Devil’s 
astle. 
_ At eet (probably Ghanat, see of Afric. Assoc. 
p. 243), the party met two Ghadamisis, who had seen, them at Tri- 
poli, — a third who had been at Leghorn. The Spanrnetans and 
civility of the old sult4n set them quite at ease. The gravity of 
the Tawirics is such that Hateeta had carefully lect Captain 
Clapperton to be sure not to sing or giggle, and he playe his 
so well, that ‘‘ no Tawaric,’’ says Dr. (p. lxv,) ‘ could 
ve done better.” The women, some of whom are handsome, 
are as lively as the men are sedate, and what is most remarkable, 
they are indulged in a freedom and treated with a degree of 
respect quite unknown in other Mohammedan countries. _ The 
town is neat, clean, and. superior to any thing of the kind 
in FezzAn; it probably contains about one thousand inhabitants. 
A large supply of gpod water renders this place a delightful 
abode in sg waterless regions, and would be a still greater 
blessing, were the on an people ; but they: 
the cultivation of the soil entire aren 
_, This excursion. led the party two the most, 
brated towns in Fezzan, esAuwah and Jermah, its 
ancient capital Garama, (Ptolem. Geogr. p. 199.) Of the former, 


scarcely any thing is said, (pp. xlii, xiv.) pores that most of its 
inhabitants are Tawaric : at the latter they found the remains of a 


Roman, and probably a sepulchral builds dba," ibe inscri a 
except some recent ones, which puzzled 
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afterwards proved to be written inthe Tawaric character. It is. 
odd mE S, that Dr. Oudney seems to have had no notion of. 
Fezzin’s having been known to the ancients. Both these towns 
are diabationeldy by Idrist, who wrote in the twelfth century ;* 
and he says that they are distant from each other only one day's 
journey or thereabouts ; a statement which is confirmed by. the 
map annexed to this volume, where it appears that the interval 
in a straight line is about forty-five 
miles. 
The inscription, as" before remarked, proved to be the work of) 
the Tawiaric ; and after several unsuccessful inquiries, Dr. Oudnéy 
met with some persons who could write this character’ He has 
given nineteen of their letters; annexing their names, but without. 
assigning their powers ; ‘and these he thought ‘would be suffi- 
cient to enable the learned to trace the connection of this lan- 
age with tithes now extinct!” The truth is, as we sus 
that these letters, which may’ be written “from right to left, 
vertically or horizontally,” (p. lxvii,) and not alphabetic’ but 
characters, and very p aly “that kind of writing which,” 
Idrisi says, (Annals of Or. Lit pp. 496, 497,) “is named after the 
prophet Daniel.’ All the Berbers, he adds, and especially the 
Azcfr, who pasture their flocks ‘and ‘herds ‘about Mount Tan- 
tanah, twelve days’ jourifey to. the south-east of TesAuwah, are 
skilled in the art of finding things that have been lost, by means 
of my characters; and the fame of the Berber Talbehs 
savans) from the — (El Maghrib) is recorded by Ibn 
halddn who has abl the | the aly of relying on therr — 
tensions.t It is much that no vocabulary of the 
Tawaric language has as that would have at once 
ascertained the origin and affinities of this ‘singular people, 
whose sound sense, love of truth, and fidelity to their’en 
ments, place them, in the scale of comparative worth, far above 
most other African nations. That they are Berbers can hardly 
be doubted, as Captain Lyon expressly says, (p. L11,) that their 
language is Breber (Ber&berah, of Berber) or 
African’ tongue ; his vocabulary (p. 314) also proves 
the correctness of his assertion, for its are be 
found, with scarcely any variation, in almost every Berber gloss- 
ary yet published ; and the names of the near Ghat, such as 
Tigidafa, Tinebonda, ‘Tadrantt have all the Berber article te oF 


«'@ See Atinals of Oriental Literature, (p. 496,) where there is a translatidn of 
the whole of Idrisi’s account of Saddn, containing m any particulars omitted inthe | 


itome translated into Latin, and published by Gabriel Sionita, under the title of 
pha Nubiensis.” 


+ L’Bgypte d’Abdallatif, par De Sacy, p. 508, sqq. > 395593 
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thi,* a peculiari ees found in many of the ancient as well as 
names of towns in Northern Africa.} It appears from. 
the map, that they returned to Murzic, across the Desert, bya 
much shorter route; but of that journey no account is given. 
Dr. Oudney’s ill health him from noting 
down his observations ; and Captain Clapperton, as Major Denham 
informs us in his preface, (p. v,) made no remarks, ‘except 
such as were necessary for the construction of the chart.” 
While his companions were engaged in this excursion 
— that gallant officer had returned to Tripoli i in order to 
the bashé to fulfil his promise of forwardin 
pte: Tesh to Borna, and had actually reached warding them on 
his way . England, in order to lay the case before Lord Ba- 
thurst, when he received a despatch which convinced him that no 
further delay would be occasioned, and he therefore immediately 
went back to Tripoli. He had formed an acquaintance at Murzdc 
with a rich merchant, named Bekr, Abd Khalldm; this 
man had been the Poe ke *553.) of Mukni, late Sultan of 
Fezzin, (Lyon’s Trav 64 and was now the rival of 
his successor: he therefore studied to pve the good-will of the 
English travellers, as he knew how usefal the support of their 
— at Tripoli might be. He consequently offered to ac- 
ye we them into the interior, if the bash4’s sanction could be 
; and alarmed, perhaps, by Major Denham’s prompt 
in setting sail br that prince gave him the 
command of an escort, which was to conduct the _party im- 
mediately to Bornt. On the 17th of September, 1822, ajor 
Denham joined him at Melgha, in the Tarhdinah mountains, 
about forty miles south-east of Tripoli; on the 2d of October 
they reached Sokna, and on the of the same month, he 
rejoined his party at Murzic. 
On the 29th of November, after nearly eight months’ deten- 
tion in Fezzfn, the Mission at length set out for Bornt; all the 
members of it having suffered from the intermittents occasioned — 
stagnant pools at Murzic, and Dr. Oudne complaining 
his chest and by a cough. From Tejerri, the last 
lace visited by Captain Lyon, their route was entirely new, and 
poet that place and L&ri, on the Lake Chad, it deviated little’ 


* See Venture’s sketch of the Berber tongue in the Appendix to Langlés’ Transla- 
tion of Hornemann’s Travels, p. 421. 
+ Teen ae Tabraca or Thabraca, Theveste, Tamugadi, Tagaste, Taduti, Tagora, 
in Numidia; and Tubusupta, Tigisi, Tenissa, Tarrum, Tingis, the Tulensii, 
and in Mauretania. Among the modern names we find Ta-filal t; Ta-rddan’-t 
ee Tazekaght, Tabekeit, Tebelbelt, Telemsin, Tensift, Temendfust, Temen- © 
t, 
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from one direction, their course being nearly south-south-west. 
At Catrén, Hj-el-Rashid, the who offered to accom- 
pany Captain Lyon through all the Tibbd tribes, (Lyon’s Trav.: 
;) received the travellers ve hospitably, and, bei 

skilled j in the occult sciences, as all Talbehs are, he accompani ied. 
Abt Khallim to the skirts of the town, just before their depar-. 
ture, and having drawn a parallelogram on the sand with a staff, 
wrote within it certain texts from the Corfn, repeated the Fatihhah 
aloud, and invited each of the adventurers to ride singly across 
the sacred enclosure. They obeyed, and proceeded on their 
journey without uttering another word. The safe return of three 
out of the four, contributed doubtless not a little to confirm the: 
faith of Catronians in the mystic powers of HAj-el-Rashid; and. 
nothing can be a stronger evidence of the justice. of Major 
Denham’s commendations of his good sense and benevolence, 
than his having exercised his extraordinary powers in favour of 
kAfirs, who had not even the outward garb of Moslims. 

The prin castle of Tejerri, of which there is a good plate, 
and its déms,( Hypheene or Cuciopherum Thebaicum, the 
branching mag th e first they had seen, were objects of some in- 
terest in so desolate a ay but would not have detained them 
for a single day, had Dr. Oudney, Hillman, and one of the servants 
been well enough to travel. A halt of three days was therefore. 
requisite, and on the third day after leaving that place they again 
rested near Meshri, the southern boundary of Fezzfn, having 
travelled over a stony plain without the least ap nce of v 
tation, and frequently strewed with half-bleached skeletons of 
negroes who had perished in * the middle passage” across these 
burning wastes ; some with the skin still visible on their bones. 
The Arabs la ughed heartily when Major Denham expressed his: 
horror at this appalling sight, exclaimed they were only blacks, 
nam boo !* (Dan their fathers,) and began to knock them about 
with the butt end of their firelocks, saying, ‘* This was a woman ; 
be was a youngster ;”’ with “such like unfeeling expressions. " 


(pp. 2, 9,10.) On the 19th of December they entered the hills ;_ 


ich, as Dr. Oudney was told at Ghat, bend away to the east, 


and are a part of the range seen near Tibbesti in lat. 18° poet 


At El wa’r, (the difficult,) named from the ruggedness of its s 

ths, they found a well of good water, and their camels, whiek: 
had been eight days without tasting a drop, got a plentiful 
supply. This had the singular effect of making them drunk : 
a circumstance which Dr. Oudney appears to have justly ascribed 


curious suffered 
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to the fermentation of the dates with which theirs hs 
were filled. Beyond Mafras, in lat. 21° north, the hills, whic 
are not more than six hundred feet high, make a wide swee to 
the west; and leave,a large open’ plain to the east, AtT 
nearly in lat. 20° north, and k a east: which. they reache 
on the 2d of January 1823, they found abundance of grass, 
déms laden with unripe fruit,” It was the first; oasis deserving 
of the name which they,had seen since they. left Ped and. ‘iso 
reviving is the least appearance of cultivation, or rather.a, sprink- 
ling of nature’s beauty, after the parcliing wilds of a long dreary 
desert,” says Major Denham, (p. 16;). “that I could have 
stayed here a.week with pleasure,” , , Two days more across alow. 
ridge of barren hills, little better than the desert,already passed, 
brought them to Kisbi, (Al Casbah, the market ?) the first town 
in the Oasis of Kawwar!} There the dirty Tibbd Sult&n of that 
country met them, promising to proceed with them to Bilmah, 
Kisbi, is eight days’ journey, (equal to one hundred and thirty 
miles) from the Addaghest of Idrist, twenty-four, (four 
hundred miles) from Kashnah, and with a Maherri, twenty-seven. 
(one thousand and fifty miles) from Bornh. Most of the “ Tibbds 
are really hideous ; their teeth are of a deep éllow ; their nose 
resembles nothing so much as a round lump of flesh stuck on the 
face ; and their nostrils are so wide that their fingers go up as 
far as théy will reach, in order to ensure the snuff an a mission 
into the head ;” and like some of their neighbours, they take in 
as much of that favourite refreshment by. the mouth, as by the 
nose. (p. 18.) Dogs, as in Whydah and on the western coast, 
are thought a delightful meal by them, and they are always lying 
in wait for small caravans and single travellers. Their, tewns are 
generally at the foot of low precipices, to the perpendicular sides 
of which they attach ladders, that théy may take refuge on the 
flat summit of these singular hilly as soon as an enemy, apr, 
Roe This is well illustrated. by the plate of Amay. or 
khat, one of the first Tiblid, towns seen by the Mission, “Tiey: 
were now in the Batn-el-wAdi, and, besides ‘salt lakes of some 
magnitude, and a less scanty vegetation, ‘they met on*the eee 
January a herd of oxen, a sight most agreeable, and nove net 
once reviving the recollection of countries which afford milk and, 
butter atid beef ‘and mutton. This was hear Dirki, one of the 
Tibbd capitals. It isa mile in circumference in’ the middle of 
the valley, and having two saline lakes, one to the'east, and the 
other to the west. In the centre of each of them there is a 


See Idfist'in’ Antials of Oriental Literature, p. 
Not Kawwas, as it is ertoneously engraved for Kawwar ig 
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‘solid ‘mass of natron, one of which is fourteén feet in height and 
one hundred in circuit, “Many of the wells, however, furnish 
psrse pure water. Though civilly received and Sosa 
friendship to the natives, Abt Khalldm’ made no scruple to sen 
outa number of his Arabs from this place to seize upon the first 
‘Maherries (swift camels) they could find, in order to replace those 
which ‘he had lost. “Two and twenty were. thus seized: what 
other ‘mischief the Tibbds° sustained, Major Denham had no 
portunity of ind but this was a pretty severe one, and it 
will be thought by some of his readers, not to be quite in 
accordance with the praises he so largely bestows on his guide, 
On the 12th of January, 1823, they reached Bilmah,* the Tibba 
metropolis, in 18°43’ north, and 13° 40’ east, They were met by 
the sultan with fifty of his men at arms, and one hundred women, 
the latter dancing and throwing themselves into strange attitudes, 
and sobpridg and singing in a most extraordinary manner; but 
not on their knees, with a sort of drum, as had the case 
élsewhere. Their pretty features, pearly. white teeth, three- 
cornered tresses streaming with ojl on each side of their faces, 
coral nose-jewels, and amber necklaces, gave them, says Major 
Dettham—what we certainly should never have suspected these 
black beauties would have possessed in his estimation—‘ a very 
seducing appearance.”’ © Some carried a fan of grass or hair, others 
a plume of ostrich feathers, a branch of a tree, or a bunch of keys, 
which they waved over'their heads as they approached, just as 
the men brandished their spears. A wrapper of Sddin manufac- 
ture fastened over the left shoulder and leaving the right. arm 
bare, with a smaller one thrown over their head, formed the 
whole of their covering ; notwithstanding which, “ nothing could 
be. further from indelicate than their appearance and deport- 
ment.” (p. 25.) There are stagnant pools of bad water near 
the town, and several Jakes about two miles to the north of ‘it, 
producing great Seesieeins of pure crystallized salt, The Tawaric 
annually rat @ large quantities by main force ; and thus, not 
only supply themselves, but almost the whole of Sidan, to the © 
get injury of the TibbOs. It is’ singular that the alum 
awwar, which, according to Idrist, is unrivalled, (Annals of 
Sea . 500;) seems never to haye fallen under the, notice of 


~* Pe Tatmalah or Tamlamab of Idrtst. Ann. of Or. Lit: p. 500. If we 

read Bilmalah, the names would be aearly the same, Both the Oxford however, 

as may be inferred from the silence of our authority, have T instead of B; but in 
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from Bilmah, gives vigour and freshness to a patch of grass for 
a few hundred yards in circumference ; but this is the last trace 
of vegetation at the extremity of a desert which it requires 
thirteen days to cross. On first entering it, Major Denham had 
the luck to catch one of the pretty little animals called 
fenek, first known to European naturalists by the plate and 
description given in Bruce’s Travels. He calls ita kind of 
fitchet, a term quite obsolete in most parts of England, and such 
as will probably puzzle many of his readers ; the more so as the 
writer of the very excellent paper on the fenek, in the Appen- 
dix, has forgotten to refer to the part of the text in which that 
animal is mentioned. ‘The plate annexed to that paper differs so 
much from Bruce’s, that it raises a suspicion in the minds of 
persons as ignorant of zoology as ourselves, that the two plates 
represent different species of the same genus ; this supposition, 
however, does not appear to have been entertained by the learned 
author of the paper to which we refer. 3 

Hills of fine loose sand with miserable wAdis at long intervals, 
in one of which, nearly in latitude 18° north, they first obseryed 
the suag, (Capparis sodada, Appendix, p..225,) were. the lead- 
ing features of the road as far as Aghedem, (in lat. 16° 30’ 
north, and long. 14° east, nearly) when they halted on the 24th 
of January. 

Soon after leaving that place and entering the desert of 
Tintuma, (probably the Dandam or Dindum of Idrist,*) two 
Tibb& couners from to Murzic made their appearance. 
They were mounted on Maherries, had been only nine days 
coming from Kaka, and expected to reach Murzic in thirty, These 
couriers travel at the rate of six miles an hour ; a bag of zumittah 
(parched corn) and strips of meat dried in the sun, (cadid,7) 
are all their provisions, a brass basin and a wooden bowl all 
their utensils ; and a bag under their camel’s tail secures the 
dung, which serves them for fuel. In the evening of .the 27th, 
a greater abundance of talahs (Acacia gummifera) indicated 
the neighbourhood of a better country, fe 9 the ground travelled 
over had something of a heathy appearance. On the next day 
they were joined by Mina Tahr, Sheikh of the Gunda Tibbds. 
‘His followers were smart active fellows, mounted on small horses 
of great swiftness, with saddles and stirrups wholly, different 
from those of the Arabs, or indeed of any other people. The 
promise of an ox, sheep, milk and honey made amends to these 


* Annals of Or. Lit. p- 326. The short vowels in Idrist are, of course, given 
entirely trom conjécture ; this name may therefore be Dindum, as well as Dandem, 
t Macaddadah, Idrisi, p. 18, Geog. Nub. p. 14, Annals, 495, 
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half famished travellers, for a slight deviation from their road, 
and two days of a tremendous sand-storm :—but this splendid 
promise ended in the sad reality of nothing more than some 
camel’s milk full of dirt and sand, and a few lumps of very rancid 
fat. A lean sheep, however, purchased with difficulty for two 
dollars, was ‘such a treat as put them intd good humour again. 
Five’: thousand camels form the riches of ‘the tribe, and by t 
milk fatten man and horse for six monthsin:the year; during the 
remainder of it, they live upon such. casab (sorghum) as their 
barren fields will produce. These Tibbds are all of a middle 
size, well made, slim, with intelligent, copper-coloured faces, 
large eyes, flat noses, wide mouths, covered like those of the 
Tawarie, teeth stained red'by tobacco, and high foreheads... On the 
next day the travellers got some really good sheep’s milk 
brought in large “ basket bottles,’ some holding two gallons or 
more, and their eyes: were soon cheered by the sight of a green 
and flowery valley. The plunder of some inoffensive villagers 
who had fled with their flocks and herds on the approach of the 
Arabs, soon followed ; but by Major Denham's intercession, two 
sheep and a fat bullock was all the booty retained, On the 
2d of February, the hills gradually sunk into an extensive, and 
fertile plain “not unlike a preserve in England ;” their road on- 
wards through the territory of the Traita Tibbs, who though less 
active are ‘‘ more important looking fellews than the Gundas, 
led the cAfilah into a country adorned with all the luxuriant vege- 
tation of the Tropics. The Traita encampments of huts, formed 
of mats, showed a regularity, neatness, and comfort, which the 
travellers had not yet witnessed, and were promising tokens of 
the superior civilisation of the country which they were approach- 
ing. At two in the afternoon of the same day, they reached Last, 
having discovered from the rising ground on which it stands, to 
their inexpressible delight, “ the great lake Chad plowing with 
the golden rays of the sun in its strength,” and apparently 
within a mile of the spot on’ which they stood, (p. 45.) i 

_ The town of La&rt is placed on an eminence and may pro 
ontain two thousand inhabitants ; its rush-built huts are cylin- 


drical with conical roofs, and have much the appearance of well- 


thatched stacks of corn. | They are enclosed by a fence made of 
the same materials, and must, from the description here given, 
bear the closest resemblance to the huts of the Falahs»near the 
“western coast, as well as to those of the Béchwinas and other 
kAfir tribes, at the southern extremity.of the continent. Like 
the latter they are kept clean and ‘neatly fitted up with evéry 
thing indispensably requisite in such a climate? Six poles fixed 
in the ground, form the — for a couch of rush-mat, 
N ‘ 
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covered with skins of the tiger-cat and wild bull. A’ large Oblof 
shield, spears, bows, arrows, and wooden-bowls, the accoutie 
ments and utensils of the master of the house, are hung around ; 
and a partition of ‘matting divides the male from the female 
_ At Widi, near the banks of the lake, to which they travelled 
for about twenty-five miles through a luxuriant and ied 
wooded tract, they were detained till the pleasure of the Sheikh 
of Bornd, as to their further progress, should be known. . The 
rharket of that place afforded them. much. amusement. Black 
damsels mounted on bullocks—through the bridge of whose 
nose a tough thong had been passed to serve both as bit and 
bridle—while a skin thrown over their backs was.at ence asaddle 
for the rider, and a means of conveying the wares she vended, 
were objects as ludicrous as novel: milk sour and sweet, kasab, 
chfalt,* (Maiz, )melokhiyyah, + (Corchorus olitorius,) 
and" fat goats, sheep, and a few wretched slaves were the articles 
brought forsale ‘by the men. Idleness'and stupidity appeared 
‘to characterise the natives of Wadi, which beirig the capital of a 
farge.disiti¢t (bilad kabtr,) is considered as a’ptacé of importance. 
A’ shed, in an open space, Corresponding with the bentang of the 
andingo villages described by Park, is the common lounging 
place of the men during the heat of the day, while the women 
spin cotton ; for the weaker sex is here, as in all countries where 
Sorulaeberibesioniie over the intellectual part of man, the 
most active and industrious. . The woods round. the lake abound 
in elephants, and the open country is covered with a kind of grass 
which is'the torment of the traveller night and day. It is the 
Pennisétunt dichotomum, (App. p:245,) the involucre of which is 
coveréd with minute prickles, which “ fasten ‘themselves like 
grappling irons.” It filled their trowsers, mats, and blankets 
with its hooked thorns, the points of which were tov smiall'to be 
On the 11th of February, two of the sheikh’s officers brought'a 
present of gord nuts, (beans of the Sterculia acuminata,) with an 
invitation to Abd allam to advance. the 13th, they 
reached ‘the Yea, or ¥aQ, [lyQ?] a considerable stream, in some 
places more than fifty yards wide, ‘ with a fine; hard, sandy bot- 
‘tom, and» banks nearly perpendicular, and a strong current ran- 
ning three'miles and a half in an hour tothe eastward.” “All-the 
‘Arabs called it the ‘Nile, and said it ran iftto the Lake Chad On 
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* Cif, for cifirt, i.e. sheathed ; from its sheath, like the spathe (cAfir) of the 
palm Rg teiperee is perhaps the more correct spelling. 
athe gchra, as Major. Denham -supposed ; that herb. ‘is called bamiyah by the 
Arabs, and of it the pod, and not the leaves, is eaten. tat Travels, p. oe i 


its south side there. is a town bearing the same name, and all 
agreed in affirming that it came from Sddai, (i.e. from’ the 
south.) On,the 15th they .reached a position near * a dead 
water,” called Dowergi, where they were requested to halt ; and 
on the 17th they made their entrance into Kika, the residence 
of the sheikh, This was a moment of no small,anxiety and doubt. 
Such contradictory reports respecting the power and “condition 
ef Bornd had been receiyed, that the members of the’ Mission 
were wholly unable to‘conjecture whether they should meet‘ with 
the, formidable leader of a disciplined force, or a meré savage 
almost as naked, as the slaves around him. 


These doubts, however, were quickly removed. I had ridden’on,” 
Says Major Denham, “a short distance in front of Boo-Ktaloom 
with his train of Arabs, ell mounted and dressed out in their best ah 
apparel ; and, from the thickness’ of the trees, soon lost: sight of 7 

them, fancying that the road could not be: mistaken. I rode: still 
onwards, and, on approaching a spot less thickly planted, was. not..a 
little. surprised. to see in front of me,.a body, of several thousand 
cavalry drawn up in line, and, extending, right and left, quite as far.as 
I could see;: and, checking my horse, I awaited, the arriy my 
party, under the shade of a wide-spreading acacia. The Bornou 
troops remained quite steady, without noise or confusion ; and a few 
horsemen, who were moving about in front giving directions, were the 
only persons out of the ranks. On the Arabs appearing in sighit,a 
shout or yell was given by the sheikh’s people which rent the air;\a 
blast was blown from their rude instruments of music equally’ loud, 
and they moved on to meet Boo-Khaloom and his Arabs. ‘There was 
an appearance of tact and management in their movements which 
astonished me: three separate small bodies, from the centre and. each 
flank, kept charging rapidly towards us, to within a few, feet. of our 
horses’. heads, without checking, the speed of their own, until the 
moment of their halt, while the whole body moved onwards. These 
parties were mounted on small but very perfect horses, who stopped 
and wheeled from their utmost speed with great precision and expert- 
ness, shaking their spears over their heads, exclaiming, ‘ Barca ! barca ! 
“alla hiakkum cha, alla cheraga!’ ‘ Blessing! blessing! Sons of your 
‘country! Sons of your country! and returning quickly to the front 
the body to repeat the charge. While all this was’ 

‘oti, they closed in theirright and left flanks, and‘ surroanded the little 
Body, of Arab warriors completely, as:to give the compliment’ of 
welcoming, them very much the appearance of a declaration of their 
contempt for: their, weakness. I am quite sure this was premeditated ; 
we were all so closely pressed.as to be nearly smothered, and, in some 
danger from the crowding of the horses and clashing of the spears.” 


Barea Gana, the sheikh’s:commander’in chief,’ a ‘tiegro of 
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noble aspect, soon appeared, and the procession -moved slowly 
on, The sheikh’s favourites, who were all negroes raised to 
that; rank by some ‘military exploit, were clad in coats of maib 
from: the throat to the knees, and some of them had iron helmets 
and. chin-pieces. Their horses’ heads were also defended by 
_ plates of iron, brass, and silver, leaving just room enough for the 

eyes of the animal. On reaching the town, Abd Khailim and 
themselves, with about a dozen of their followers, were alone per- 
mitted to enter. They proceeded through a wide street lined 
with infantry and cavalry to the sheikh’s residence: There they 
received sundry salutations from his attendants, but were kept 
waiting in the sun till Abd Khallam’s patience was quite ex- 
hausted. To retreat however was impossible ; so Major Denham 
advised him in a whisper to submit quietly. At length Barca 
Gana camé and made a sign that the Arab chief should dismount ; 
but he alone was admitted. After waiting another half hour, the 

tes were opened, and the four Englishmen were called for. At 
the skifah (vestibule) they were stopped most unceremoniously 
by the black guards in waiting, and allowed, one by one only, to 
ascend a staircase, at the top of which they were again brought 
to a stand by crossed spears, and the open flat hand of a negro 
laid upon their breast. Aba Khalldm then came out and asked 
whether they would salute the sheikh as they did the bash. 
On their answering in the affirmative, and refusing to adopt'a 
more humiliating form of salutation, that chief went in again, 
and after a few minutes’ conference with the sheikh, ushered them 
into his presence. They found him in a small dark room sitting’ 
on a carpet, plainly dressed in a blue shirt,* with a shawl turban 
on his head. Two negroes with fire-arms were on each side of 
him, and a brace of pistols lay on his carpet, Other fire-arms, 
invaluable treasures in Bornd, hung around the room. He 
appeared not to be above five or six and forty, and had an 
expressive and prepossessing countenance. On being told that 
the object of the travellers was merely “ to see the country and 
give an account of its inhabitants, produce, and appearance to 
their sovereign, who was desirous of knowing every part of ‘the 
globe,” he answered that * they were welcome ; that houses 
had been prepared for them, and that when they ‘had recovered 
from the fatigae of their long journey, he should be happy to 
see them.” Their habitations were cylindrical huts of mud, not 
far from the palace, within a square enclosure, forming a sort of 
khan, or kArvan-serdi, destined for the use of foreign merchants. 


' ® Tb, or thadb, as the Arabs write and pronounce the word, is used in this sense in 


Barbary, See Lyon's Travelsyp. 110. Denbam,p, pe 
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_ They were summoned on the following day to deliver their 
presents. A double-barrelled gun by Wilkinson, a pair of ex. 
cellent pistols, two pieces of broadcloth, red and blue, with a set 
of china and two bundles of spices, were the articles which had 
been judiciously selected. The attendants who sat squatted down 
in the passages through which they had to pass, seized them by 
the legs when they advanced too rapidly; and their slippers 
“were whipped off by those active though sedentary gentlemen 
of the chamber,” re they entered the apartment in which 
the sheikh was seated to receive them. They had a very gracious 
reception ; the sheikh put pertinent questions on the mode of 
using the der-flasks and fire-arms, again inquired about the 
object of their visit, and ascribed his fame’s having reached the 
King of England to his victories over the Begarmies. The 
chief, most distinguished in those contests, then stepped forward 
and asked, “ Did he ever hear of me?” “The immediate reply 
of” certainly! “ did wonders for our cause,” says Major Den- 
ham ; forgetting how much the distinction of being alone heard of, 
would have been flattering to the sheikh himself, and how little 
could really be gained by this needless departure from truth, the 
approval of which, by the narrator, is not calculated to strengthen 
his reader’s confidence in the fidelity of his narrative, With 
eatables, the party was superabundantly provided ; but penne? 
as to their ulterior objects, cr apprehensions of their falling into 
the hands of his enemies, made the sheikh forbid their thinkin 

of going beyond his territories for the present. At a decals 
sasietice on the 27th of February, he made many inquiries 
about the European mode of laying siege to towns; expressed 
great delight on hearing of four-and-twenty and two-and-thirty 
pounders ; and in the afternoon witnessed the discharge of two 
rockets in front of his residence, and in the presence of a vast 
crowd, whose shrieks “were heard for some seconds’ afler the 
rockets had ascended.” (p. 75.) : | 

- On the 2d of March, the travellers accompanied Abi Khallam 
on a visit to the sultén at Birnt. That town is about eighteen 
miles from Kika, and two from Angornt, the former residence 
of the sheikh, and the most populous town in Bornd. Birni is: 
a walled town, containing nine or ten thousand inhabitants, 

The sult&n’s palace is a mud-built edifice, like all those in- the 
modern towns of that country; and at the gate of it they were 
met by some of his court, one of whom, a sort of chamberlain, 
was habited in eight or ten tébs, (thadbs,) i. e. shirts, of different 
colours, the outside one of fine white tufted silk of the manu- 
facture of Sadan. “In his hand he carried an immense staff 
like a drum-major’s baton, and on his head he bore a turban, 
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exceeding in size any. thing: before seen:’’ but it wasi'a mere- 
trifle compared with exhibited at the audience on the nextc 
day.. Their tent, far preferable..to the huts offered for their use!) 
by "the sultan, was enclosed by a linen screen which excluded 
the mob, but.admutted airand light; a vast. profusion of viands,' | 
with some.:live fowls lest they should not relish. the Bernéwt) 
cookery, was.sent for their evening meal by the sultan and his» 
harem, and sunrise the next morning was fixed for the > 
dience. . Soon ,afier daylight they were ushered into! the royal 
presence. Ip. a sort of cage,: made of cane or wood, on a bench~ 
apparently covered. with silk, sat this mighty ‘monarch. ‘His > 
court.,.formed. a. semicircle on the ground, front. of this» 
singular throne; each courtier having dismounted from 
horse, prostrated himself, aud then squatted down ‘in ‘his place; 
with his back turned towards the sultAn, for:such is the universal. ° 
custom im that country. dn “barbaric pomp”’ no court exceeds 
that of Bornd,.nor can any thing be more: grotesque than the ex-) 
ternal appearance of its dignitaries. ‘* Large bellies and large’ 
heads are indispensable” qualifications for all who bear honour 
there; recourse is»had to artificial aid where mature has: noti« 
been sufficiently bountiful, and an ample wadding: supplies what 
an, indefatigable cramming sometimes fails to give,—a protubes! 
rance of belly which overhangs the pummel of the saddle, and. | 
makes the rider as ludicrous as he is ye The turbans. of 
the highest. ton are those which make the head appear ‘com- 
on one »side;’ the mouth is covered as. among the 

awaric, but not the mose, and strings of amulets. cased in red: 
leather complete the decorations both of man and horse. The~ 
sultan, as..is becoming a sovereign, wears more of folds of: 
muslin round. his head and covers his lips more completely, than 
any of his subjects. The travellers were not allowed to approach | 
nearer thana pistol-shot to the latticed throne, and therefore « 
had only-a very imperfect view of the monarch ; as they carried“ 
no, presents. they were probably scarcely noticed. Abd: Khal- 
ldga’s were, received by the chief eunuch, * the ‘ugliest ‘black’ 
that.can, be imagined,” to whom he delivered his ‘presents,’ 
wrapped up ina shawl, but they were not opened nor‘examined: 
A herald, standing near the’ sultfn, loudly proclaimed his pedigree> 
and praise,! and'a trumpeter -hatd by, ‘ever and anon ‘blew 
blast, loud :and ‘unmusical”’ on the frum-frum, a straight trampet 
or, inordinate dimensions. With the ‘delivery the 
presents the audience terminated, and the strangers immediately 
set out on their return. 

On the'13th 6f Mare two interviews with the. sheikh,. 
who was delighted with his musical box and some more rockets... 
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opeof which was discharged at a low elevation, to the conster- 
nation of' Kikaites, Major Denham obtained permission to visit 


the: Chad. He» reached.. it, after . travelling about fifteen 


miles: through’ ;a :country less incumbered) with wood. than 


thaton its, northern banks.» There were: evident: marks of inun- 


which afforded pasture to thousands of cattle; part of the spoils 


driven into shallow water, were soon grilled, by: being impal 

head downwards, on a stick stack in ground just above the 
fire... The tamarids and locust trees -(i. e. the: Kharrdb or Cera- 
tonia) were in full fruit; and there were plenty of elephants, 
buffaloes, and antelopes, the latter a beautiful but not very swift 
species; but the most. numerous, as well as most observable 


tribes were gnats, .‘‘ equal in size) toa large fly,” buzzing about 


in. myriads, and utterly: destroying all hope of rest to man 
and beast. (p..87.) On’ the 15th, Major Denham returned to 


Kaka, having. had two rencontres with elephants which are 
amusingly told, and) having frightened: the children in some ’ 
half out of their senses, by the sight of his pale-coloured 


places 
Dr, Oudney in the mean. time had been suffering from ague in 


addition:to his. pulmonary complaint, and all the party had at 
times been: indisposed. Hillman, the carpenter, had been so_ 


reduted by illness.on their quitting Fezzin, in December, as to 


oceasion ‘serious doubts of his being able to go through the 
journey, and Mr, Clapperton had occasionally been attacked by— 


an’ intermittent ;»but rest and better fare had. nearly restored 
all,except the first, whose health was gradually giving way to 


his -habitual: complaint, and the effects of a burning climate, « 


where the mercury in the thermometer stood at above LOO in 
the» shade. .Major Denham, the stoutest of the party,” had 


likewise suffered, from some slight attacks of illness, but was. 

now>. recovered; | and, being anxious remain inactive, 
he;-almost against: the will. of: the sheikh, joined a ghazziyeh, or 
slaving expedition, against the kAfirs, commanded by his friend 


Abd Khallim. They proceeded in a direction nearly due south 


of .Angornd; through ’a rich/alluvial country, thickly covered’ with 


Nile. i inny, Sonnini, Voyage en te, ii, 401, which 


q i} 
dation; near the shores, but beyond them an uninterrupted H 

| expanse of .water to the east, and south-east, as far as the eye if 

could reach, Its. marshy borders were:covered with fine 5, | 

caught by the: negro boys attachéd to: the party, by bei 

| 

He 
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| 
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wood, and passed several very populous towns, if the nuthbets of 
their inhabitants were not exaggerated by Major Denham’s 
informers. Near Delow, the first town in Mandireh, they were 
met’by the sultan of that country, one of the sheikh’s allies. 
Their a now increased to three thousand, many of them 
armed with muskets, so that they had little reason to fear the 
naked savages whom they were going to assail. At Mora, the 
royal residence of Mandarah, they rode over a man and killed 
hith, in their gallop up to the palace; an ordinary occurrence it 
seems in these Sudanic salutes. The prince was seated under a 
dark blue tent of Sadan, on a mud bench covered with a hand- 
some carpet and silk cushions. Mohammed [Abt] Bekr, for 
that is his name, proved to be “ an intelligent little man of about 
fifty, with a beard dyed of a most beautiful sky-blue.”* His 
astonishment on learning that Major Denham was not a Moslim 
was extreme: of Christians he had heard scarcely any thing ; at 
all events they were kAfirs; and the major was never again 
invited to his court. Mora is placed at the foot of a semicircular 
ridge of se picturesque mountains, facing the north, m a 
ages which has protected it from the attacks ofthe Fellatahs. 

he principal towns of this petty state are eight in number, all 
placed in the valley, and all inhabited by Moslims, who carry on 
a merciless warfare against the Kerdies, or pagans, in the over- 
hanging mountains. The highest peaks in the immediate nei 
bourhood do not exceed two thousand five hundred feet, but the 
chain, as was positively affirmed by the natives, extends for more 
than two months’ journey, nearly south; its boundary in that 
direction being wba to the people of Mandarah. Iron 
seems to be the only metal found in this tract, which is plen- 
tifully supplied with water, and intersected by woody, fertile 
vallies. 

On the 26th of April, after many delays, the army at length 
marched, and passing through a beautiful valley to the south-east 
of Mora, ascended the hills to the south, and halted, about 
sunset, in a most picturesque spot, surrounded by a superb: 
amphitheatre of mountains, (p. 126,) “in rugged magnificence 
and gigantic grandeur, though not to be compared with the 
Higher Alps, the Apennines, the Jura, or even the Sierra Morena 
in magnitude, yet by none of these were they surpassed in pic- 
turesque interest.” The pass of Horza, the perpendicular sides 
of which exceed two thousand feet, led them into an extensive 
and thickly-planted valley, ‘the first spot’ which Major Denham 


* Tr is to be lamented that no inquiry was made as to the substance which can give 
to black hair a sky-blue colour. Ye 
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had seen in Africa where nature seemed at all “ to have revelled 
in giving life to the vegetable kingdom.” (p. 128.) Innumerable 
epidendrams perfumed the air from their splendid blossoms, and 
“broken masses of granite, ten or twelve feet in height; were 
lying in. several places, nearly obscured by underwood, or trees 
springing out of their crevices. On the morning of the 28th of 
April, a most interesting scene presented itself, The Sultén of 

andarah, near the flank of the army, on a beautiful cream- 
coloured horse, marked with large red stains,* with his six 
favourite eunuchs and thirty sons, gaily dressed and superbly 
mounted, for Mandarah breeds some of the finest horses in 
Affica; the Borntese, in coats of mail, half concealed by red 
with his Arabs, almost all 
mounted and equipped with fire-arms; a singular assemblage, 
which —* formed a host as varied and grotesque as it 
must have been terrific to the almost naked Kerdies, whom 


expected to drive before them. They soon divided into two | 


columns, and entered a thick wood, on the other side of which 
they were to meet the enemy. On emerging from this forest, 
ho enemy appeared; but Dirkulla and another FellAtah village 
were entered and burnt, and the old, helpless people and infants, 
the only inhabitants found there, massacred or thrown into the 
flames. A. third town, however, called Masfeia,t checked their 
progress; placed between two juils, backed by others, and having 
a swamp protected by a deep ravine in front, it could be easily 
covered by a — palisade. This mode of defence was not 
overlooked by the lellAtahs; the guns and perseverance of the 
Arabs, however, carried this outwork, after half an hour's contest: 
Abt Khallim rushed on towards the town, driving the enemy u 

the hills, but they continually turned and assailed him with their 
arrows, while- the women rolled down huge stones from. the 
heights, by which many Arabs were killed. The Borntese 
commander, with about one hundred men, then advanced to 
support his allies, having been previously mere spectators ; but 
the main body of his and the Sult&n of Mandarah’s troops 
remained on the other side of the ravine. This encouraged the 
Fellatahs ; they poured such showers of arrows among the Arabs 


* Probably made with Hinna, (Lawsonia inermis,) as is usual among the Turks, who 
thus adorn their dogs as well as their horses, 

+ So Major Denham spells the name: It should probably be Masfayyah. His 

raphy sets all conjecture as to the pronunciation of his foreign terms at defiance. 

In one word the Italian, in another the English system is followed; ch is sou 
either as in church, pinch, ot character, without a hint as to the sound meant; and, 
like an American voyager in the South Sea, he substitutes er for the final @ in idea, 
writing saherbi and denier for sahabi and dunya! pp. 109. 125: 
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as fairly made them give way: their cavalry pushed forwards, 
and fale h checked” by e bands of Barca Gana, and 
Aba Khallam made dreadful havoc. The former had three 
horses struck under. him, two of which died immediately ; 
and the Arab chief received his death-wound by another of those 
isoned arrows, The rest of the Borntese troops, with the 
Itfan of Mandarah at their head, took flight, without having 
n exposed to a single bowshot, the moment they saw the 
Fellatahs rally, In the pursuit, Major Denham’s. horse fell, and 
the enemy was upon him. almost before he recovered himself. 
He had. happily kept hold of the bridle, and, seizing one of his 
pistols, ‘ite upon his adversary, wounded him,’ and was thus 
enabled again to mount'his horse. The animal, wounded and 
exhausted, soon. fell a second time. Death seemed now inevitable, 
Major Denham was surrounded and stripped to the skin ; but 
while his foes were disputing about the spoils, he crept under the 
nearest horse’s belly, and ran off as fast as his legs ata carry him 
in the direction 1 in which he was likely to meet with friends. 


My pursuers,” he says, gained on me, for the 
not only obstructed my passage, but tore my flesh miserably; and( the 
delight with which [ saw a mountain stream gliding along’ at, the bot- 
tom of a deep ravine cannot be imagined. My strength had almost 
left me, and I seized the young branches issuing from the ‘stump of a 
large tree which overhung the ravine, for the purpose of letting myself 
down into the water, as the sides were precipitous, when under my 
hand, as the branch yielded to the, weight of my body, a large liffa, 
the worst kind of serpent this country produces, rose from its coil, as 
if in the very act of striking. I was horror struck, and deprived: for 
a moment of all recollection; the branch slipped from my hand,:and I 
tumbled headlong into the water beneath; this shock, however, re- 
vived me, and with three strokes.of my arms I reached the opposite 
banks, which,. with difficulty, I crawled ‘up; and then, for the we 
time, felt myself safe from my pursuers.”’—p. 135, 


‘He soon descried some horsemen through ‘the trees, bet awit, 
indescribable ‘joy recognised the chiefs from whom he had beet 
separated by the loss of his horse. They were themselvés pur- 
sued, and his shouts would not have been heard in ‘the midst 
of the din, had not Maraymy, a favourite ‘negro’ of the ‘sheikh, 
who twice saved his Jife, him, hélped him to mowtt ‘on 
the crupper of his own horse, and then galloped df. As soon asthe 
pursuit had cooled a little, Abt Khallim rode up and desired’ one 
of his Arabs to throw a burnds over Major Denham’s naked body, 
but very soon that ill-fated man his horse, 


Elafi, i. e. a viper. Tite 
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in’ swoon, as Was at first supposed, but in reality, never to ris 
again. The poisoh infused into the wound jn his foot had ‘bj 
this time taken’ effect. The fugitives, when almost exhaust 
réached a shallow muddy stream. | Major Denham, who had now 
tried in vain to speak, ‘slipped down into the water, and kneeling 
among the horses, ‘‘ seemed to imbibe new life’ by the copious 
draughts of muddy beverage Which he swallowed.” (p. 138.) O 
what followed he had ‘no recollection, but was, told that he stag. 
\ebin across the stream to a tree, at ‘the foot of which he fel 

own, and sunk into a deep sleep. ‘Barca Gana, irritated by hi 
losses, was disposed to leave him there to his fate;* Dut Maraym 
again stepped forward to his assistance, and, rousing him fro 
his slumbers, helped him to mount. As they had many mil 
to ride before they could reach Mandarah, a Denham’s 
sufferings during that interval can be more easily Imagined than 
described. Many were the instances of negro kind-heartedness | 
which he had now occasion to experience, and they were the more 
remarkable, as here the genuine négro character had been tainted 
by Mohammedan uucharitableness) 

» On the 30th of April Barca Gana left Mora, with his: owm 
troops’ atid’ the humbled relics’ Khallim’s: band; ‘now 
silént ‘anid submissive, ‘as they were before turbulent and’ refrac» 
tory: on'the 6th ‘of May they again reachetl the ‘province of 
Kaka, having travelled at the rate of thirty miles a day, a rapid 
march for troops in such a forlorn condition.“ T’suffered much, 
both in mind and body,” says Major Denham, AP: At) ~ but 
complained not; indeed all complaint would have been ill-timed, 
where few were enduring less than myself.” On. the..7th he 
reentered the capital; and the starvation|to which, he had, been 
condemned, proved advantageous, for it greatly accelerated: the 
healing’ of his wounds. | ‘Thus: ended this disastrous expedition; 


dates against, the advice and inclinations of the sheikh he 
riske 
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and however the havmg borne a part wnat may “do: credit 
Major Deuham’s resolution and love of enterprise, his_impru- ie 
and inlv deserve censure... By per- it 
ghazziyeh, or slaying excursion, could not but appear, in the ah il 
of the. natives, inconsistent with his prota abhorrence of such Wl 
warfare ;,but by marching against the Fellatahs he exposed not | 

‘@ il nib laam, Yassarat il le mated el Yeom ash min gieb lean e m ai. 
eave him behind. By the head of the Prophet ! béhevels 
enough have breathed their last to-day. What in thane exirneninary in the Christian’s | 
death?” This, which is one of the most favourable cia Major Denham’s | 
Arabic, will, we suspect, puzzle mote learned Arabians ourselves. ; | : 
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only himself, but his companions to the vengeance of Bello, 
whose territories they were particularly commissioned to visit. 
The information obtained under such circumstances, could at 
best be but scanty and inaccurate: the height and appearance 
of the Mandarah hills, and the fertility of the vallies between 
them, are peeriy all that Major Denham could himself ascertain. 
From the Cayid Masa ibu Ydsuf, who pretended to be a son of 
Hornemann, he heard that the mountains extend beyond Ada- 
méwa, a large elevated valley, twenty days’ journey from Man- 
darah to the south-west. On the road a large river is crossed, 
running from west to east, passing to the south of Bagarmi and 
Dar-far, and finally joining the Nile. This is the river called 
Kwala or Kward at Nifff and Raké, and D’Ago in Bagarmi. 
This stream is marked in the map, as if as well ascertained 
as the course of that mentioned to Captain Clapperton by 
Bello and various persons in Sdd4n; and it will be rly 
received by those who are determined to make the Nile and the 
Niger one; but, to say nothing of accidental mistakes, or a 
desire to give such answers as meet the inquirer’s views—fertile 
causes of error in evidence thus colleeted—we may observe that 
D’Ago is probably nothing more than a fragment of Kamadogo, 
the Borntese term for river; and that ibu Ydsuf did not 
pretend to have gone beyond Dar-far, or to have seen the junc- 
tion of the streams, while all Mr. Browne’s inquiries in that 
country pointed to a very different result. Neither he, nor 
Burckhardt, nor Seetzen, moreover, who were all well qualified 
to examine their informers, ever received any credible report 
of such a junction. | 

About the middle of May, in which month the Ramadan or 
Lent of the Mohammedans fel that year, the sheikh set off on an 
expedition against the Mungas, a tribe at some distance to the 
west of Kak, and then in actual rebellion. Dr. Oudney and 
Major Devham accompanied him outside the gates, and he 
appointed one of his favourites to guide them to Old Birni, the 
former capital whence they were to proceed to Kabshari on the 
Yea, or Gambard, and there to await his arrival. On the 22d 
they set out: and travelling over a flat country thinly strewed 
with acacias, came on the 24th to the Yed, then very low and 
narrow. Its banks are steep and covered with a luxunant vege- 
tation abounding in game, especially guinea-fowl. On the 
26th they encamped about two miles from Birni, (i. e. the city, ) 
the former capital of the country. It covered a space of five 
or six square miles, and is said to have had 200,000 whabitants ; 
its walls, of hard red brickwork, were three or four feet thick 
and seventeen or eighteen high; and from the top of them the 
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Gambarf is visible running to the east, at three or four miles 
distance. On its banks was placed the town of Gambard, a 
favourite abode of the sultAn, which gave its name to the river 
im that part of its course, where it is a fine stream nearly a 
quarter of a mile in breadth, with sweet and palatable water 
very different from that of the wells and pools in the neigh- 
bouring country. The buildings of Gambard were all of brick, 
in a princely style compared with the mud huts now found in 
Born; the surrounding meadows are said to have been all well 
cultivated, while boats constantly moving on the river, kept up 
a communication between this and the other towns on its banks. 
On returning from this expedition to that place, they found 
that they had narrowly escaped falling into the enemy’s hands. 
The Mungas, encouraged by the sheikh’s delay, had advanced, 
taken Kabshari, and approached close to them, It was necessa 
to retreat ; and as the ip ea path was insecure, they resolved to 
make their way through the thickets on the river’s side, and after 
various difficulties from impenetrable brambles, and the appre- 
hension of blakwas, or pitfalls, made to catch—not elephants, 
but Tawadrics,—they at length reached the sheikh’s camp. There 
they not only found a kind reception, but had the inexpressible 
leasure of hearing of the arrival of a packet from England. 
‘he sheikh having unexpectedly decamped, they set out to 
return alone to Kaka, but were quickly summoned to accom- 
pany the army, and, retracing their steps, reached a small lake 
they had before seen, and were on the next day at Kabshart. 
On the 10th of June Mudéllim Fandmf, the rebel chief, made his 
submission, and, instead of having his throat cut, was clad in 
eight handsome tébs, having his head made as big as six, with 
Egyptian turbans. The following day, which was the ‘id el seghtr 
or Mohammedan Passover, was kept with great rejoicings; and 
on the 18th the return of the army towards KQkA commenced, 
so that on the 26th the travellers again took possession of their 
old habitations, 
From the beginning of July to the LOth of October the rain 
continued with little or no abatement; and this change of 
season was highly injurious to the health of the natives as well 
as the strangers; but particularly to the latter. Hillman and 
Mr. Clapperton had sutiered from tedious and alarming attacks 
of fever, Dr. Oudney was daily growing worse ; all the servants 
excepting one were ill, and Major Denham was the only indivi- 
dual of the party who was able to give assistance to the rest. 
In the latter end of September the weather became more mode- 
rate, the sick were convalescent, and their 
to brighten. On the 14th of December Dr. Oudney and Mr, 
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Clapperton set off with a cffilah for Kané, carrying strong 
fechas. of recommendation to the chiefs of that Wines. and of 
Kattagum, from the Sheikh el Kanimf. As far as the 28th 
of September Dr. Oudney had told the sheikh that he could not 
ibly live, but was better when travelling, (p. 2U1,) and there- 

fore wished to undertake a journey to Sadan. Though his 
health was somewhat improved when the cool and dry weather 
had set in, he was still extremely debilitated, and therefore 
unable to bear any sudden change of temperature. On the 28th 
December, the thermometer was as low as 45° at sunrise, and 
the cold at night so sensible, that he found a fire in his tent 
necessary. In the evening he said he felt that it was all over 
with him. He once hoped to conduct the Mission to a success- 
ful termination, but that hope had vanished, and he desired that 
his papers might be intrusted to Mr. Barrow. On the 10th of 
January, 1824, they left Katagum, and he was then obliged to 
have his bed laid on a frame of wood placed on the back of a 
eamel, being too weak to ride. On the 11th he appeared quite 
exhausted, and on the 12th after drinking a dish of coffee, and 
being led out of his tent, a deadly paleness came over his face, 
and he had scarcely been replaced on his seat, when he expired 
without a struggle. ‘ Thus,” says Captain Clapperton, AP 33, ) 
“died, at the age of thirty-two years, Walter Oudney, M. D., a 
man of unassuming deportment, pleasing manners, steadfast per- 
severance, and undaunted enterprise, while his mind was fraught 
at once with knowledge, virtue, and religion.” 

The road lay for a considerable time over a level country with 
a thick red clayey soil, fertile but thinly wooded, except 
near the river, which was now a wide expanse of water coveri 
much of what was far from it, when some of the party visi 
Old Birni. On the 20th it was crossed without difficulty on 
rafts. On the 26th and 27th the cold was considerable, and on 
the morning of the latter day the water in shallow vessels was 
crusted with thin flakes of ice, a singular phenomenon in lat. 
13° north. This was in the territory of Bedeguna on the 
Little Bedi, a border country, of which the inhabitants, as kéfirs, 
(infidels,) are hated by their Moslim neighbours, but dreaded 
on account of their resoluteness in maintaining their independ- 
ence. They are like all Kerdies much persecuted, and remarkable 
for their love of dog’s flesh, a taste which is well known to be 
prevalent both in Whydah and on the western coast of Africa. 
On the Ist of January, 1824, the travellers again crossed the 
Yed,* and quitted the dangerous territory of the Bedes ; advancing 
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a a country still level, here fertile and woody, but nearer to 
a complete The channel of the stream’ was here 
undred and fifty yards broad, but almost dry, About half 
from. it is the of: Ka in 12° 17 
and 11° east, the capital of a district bearing the same ake 
te the Strongest i which the travellers had seen since fatt 
‘defended by three ry ditches and two 
ahout feet high and ten broad at the base, 
dually decreasing upwards. ‘the enclosed area is a square ; and 
there are four gates facing the four cardinal points.” Besides. 
cfizies, or cylindrical huts, there are, clay houses of two stories, 
flat_ roofed, with square or semicircular windows, The popula- 
tion amounts. to seven or eight thousand. To the soutitt and ‘at 
no great distance, is the land of Yacubah, (Jacob ?) a hilly. tract. 
whence, the Yet and several other rivers arise. Its inhabitants, 
called Yemyems, are cannibals according to the Mohammedahs, 
whose accounts of their unbelieving neighbours, however, deserve 
little credit. The neighbouring country to the east’ is called 
AdaméwA. This is the tract said by the North Africans to be 
inhabited by, Christians; and as these names, at least, have so 
Jewish or, Christian an aspect, it seems odd that no further 
inquiries respecting them should have been made from slaves 
brought from cheinee or fromthe neighbouring countries # but 
where so many objects of in crowd upon the observer, it 
would be more strange if none nd esconed his-notice, 
rom Murmur, the town near which Dr. Oudney died, Mr.’ 
Clapperton proceeded through a rich and level country, some- 
bee covered with wood, as far as Katungwa, the’ first town’ in 
isd, to. the south-west of which he saw ajrange of low rocky 
i th only ones which had occurred since he quitted Kashifra 
north, and 14°,east.. On the 20th.of January he entered. 
6,. having passed throngh populous and well, cultivated dis 
tricts eyer. ace he crossed, the. Yau. . The Fellatahs, who are. 
industrious, and far superior to the Borntiese, ss, together’ 
with other arts little known in Africa, that of making.butter “such 
as ours, both clear and excellent,” (p, 38. . Kané,. the great 
emporium, of has suffered much, fr ror the wars which 
have. desolated that. country. . It stands in 12° 19” north, and 
e 20/ east, and. may contain forty thousand inhabitants, one half 
slaves, large morass, almost. divides, it” info. two’ parts, and 
renders it.extremely. unhealthy. “It has ap Artegularly 1 oval shape, 


th annexed Travels, it is 
ise the 85) east, imperfect ‘were Ge’ data’ 


able constructer of that map Had to work. 
+ See Hornemann’s Travels, p. 172, © * 
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and a circumference of about fifteen miles ; is surrounded by a 
clay wall thirty feet high, running between two ditches and 
traversed by fifteen gates of wood covered with sheet iron. Not 
more than a quarter of this area is covered with houses, the rest 
is laid out in fields and gardens. The houses are built of clay, 
square, and in the Moorish fashion, much superior to those of the 
Borntese. The sik,* or market, is well supplied, and held on a 
narrow isthmus which divides the morass into two parts. . The 
prices of all articles are fixed by the sheikh-es-sk, or superin- 
tendent of the market, and the seller always allows a discount of 
two per cent on the stated price “ as a blessing’”’ to the purchaser. 
Whydah,+ or cowries, are here current as at Katagum, to the east 
of which they are not used, narrow strips of cloth, called gubga, 
being there substituted for them. (p. 27.) The b&zar is arranged 
and furnished almost in the same way, and as abundantly as any 
in the grand signior’s dominions. Even European manufactures 
are not unknown, and “ an English green cotton umbrella” was 

urchased by Captain’ Clapperton for three Spanish dollars. 

hese luxuries are by no means uncommon, and travel across the 
desert by the route of Ghaddmis. Captain Clapperton found 
several merchants from that place settled in this town, some 
of whom pressed him to take goods to any amount in exchange 
for a bill on the British consul at Tripoli, such is their confidence 
in the integrity of the British character. 

Throughout the whole of this journey the test hospitality 
and accommodation were every where offered, though the mission 
came from Bornd, which had lately connived at an attack on the 
Fellatahs. The governor of Kandé, to whom Captain Clapperton 
had been presented on the 24th, received him very civilly, and 
said that he should send him in fifteen days to his master Bello, 
who, he knew, would be very glad to see him. Accordingly on 
the 22d of February he was informed that the sultan had sent an 
express with orders to have him conducted to his capital, and 
supplied with every or ie and on the following day he 
set out for that city. The country was here not quite so level as 
before; the soil a stiff red clay intersected by quartzose ridges; in 
some places thickly wooded; in others well cultivated and full of 


* For soug as Captain Clapperton writes the word according to the African pronun- 
ciation ; Major Denham uses the strange term feug, not having, as it seems, discovered 
that fsoog consists of two words instead of one ; viz. fi-s-sik, ‘‘inthe market.” = 
Weda’, (a deposit,) the Arabic term for kadri, (Cypraea Monata, Linn.) is 
with country so named by us; things which have ably no re 
other. Weda’ % spelt hueddah according to the Spanush orthography in Proceed. 
of Afric. Association, i. pp. 251-275. 
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villages. Near Kaman, at a small distance from Sakata, it be- 
comes hilly, but is more level in the immediate neighbourhood of 
that town. Captain Clapperton, on his arrival there, was lodged 
in the house of the Gadado, or prime minister, who uniforml 
treated him with the greatest kindness. On the next day, Mare 
17th, he had an interview with Bello, the second sultén of the 
Fellatahs. His first questions were theological, and showed a ve 
unexpected knowledge of the different christian sects. He then 
sent for the books found in Major Denham’s baggage, and justly 
inveighed against the conduct of Abd Khallitm ; saying that he 
was sure the Basha of Tripoli never meant to strike with one 
hand while he offered a present with the other. ‘ But what was 
your friend doing there ?” added he abruptly. A very natural 
and rather embarrassing question to his guest, and alone sufficient 
to show the extreme imprudence of Major Denham in joining 
Abd Khallam’s ghezziyah. Mr. Clapperton said it was merely 
to see the country, and the sultan gave up the captured books 
in the most handsome manner. Among them was the journal from 
which the narrative now published must have been extracted ; but 
Major Denham has nowhere expressed his gratitude for the 
liberality with which it was restored, or for the care with which it 
was conveyed back to him. The sultfn appeared to be about 
forty-four years of age, has a noble aspect, and showed a judicious 
curiosity about every thing worthy of attention. He has a fine 
forehead, large black eyes, a Grecian nose, small mouth, and curly 
black beard. In the evening the presents from the King of Eng- 
land were laid before him; he examined them one by one, but 
nothing attracted his notice so much as the nautical compass and 
the telescope. ‘ Every thing is wonderful,” he exclaimed, 
“but you are the greatest curiosity of all!’’ Adding, “‘ What 
can I give that is most acceptable to the King of England 
Clapperton answered that the most acceptable service he could 
render would be to cooperate with his majesty in putting a stop 
to the slave trade on the coast. “ What,” said Bello, “ have you 
no slaves in England? What do you do then for servants?” 
** We hire them for a stated period,” returned Clapperton ; “ even 
the soldiers are fed, clothed, and paid by the vm * Allah 
Akbar!” cried Bello, “ you are a beautiful people!” He then 
promised that Clapperton should see every thing in his dominions, 
as well as Yawweri and Niffi, (on the Joliba or Niger ;) expressed 
his great regret at Dr. Oudney’s death, and said he particularly 
wished for an English physician who might instruct his people in 
medicine. (p. 84. 
On the 19th of March “ I was sent for,” says Captain Cla 
perton, “ and desired to bring + _ the looking-glass of the 
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sun,”’* the name they gave to my sextant. I first exhibited 
a planisphere of the heavenly bodies. The sultan knew all the 
signs of the zodiac, some of the constellations, and many of the 
stars, by their Arabic names. The ‘ looking-glass of the sun,’ 
was then brought forwards and occasioned much surprise.” 
Every part was scanned and inquired into: and Captain Clap- 

rton was by accident placed in a very awkward dilemma. 
isting lost the key of the case of his artificial horizon, he asked 
for a knife to force open the lid; the one handed to him was 
too small, and he inadvertently asked for a dagger. The sultAn 
instantly seized his sword, and, half drawing it, placed it before 
himself, trembling all the time like an aspen leaf. Clapperton 
prudently took no notice of this, but, on receiving the dagger, 
calmly opened the case and returned the weapon to its owner. 
“ It was I,” as he justly says, ‘‘ who had in reality most cause 
of fear.” He forgot that the sultan was probably more than 
half convinced that he possessed supernatural powers, and would 
not therefore be in any hurry to put those powers to the test, by 
a rash act. 

He here learned that the Kward, or Niger, enters the sea at 
Fundah, a little below the town of Rakah in the kingdom of 
Yoribah. The latter is opposite to Niffi on the eastern side of 
the river, where there is a great emporium for European goods 
brought from the coast. Pewter dishes bearing the London 
stamp, and an English hand-basin, were in use in the sultn’s 
household, All the different accounts agree as to the course 
and termination of that celebrated river, so long a desideratum 
in African geography; but the place of its discharge into the 
sea is still undetermined. Captain Clapperton was prevented, 
most probably by the intrigues of the Moorish traders, from 
obtaining the great object of his wishes in reaching Niffi; and 
the difference of the names used by the Felldtahs from those 
known to us, presents another, at present, insurmountable diffi- 
culty. There is, however, a very great probability that Reichard’s 
theory} will prove to be true, and that the Niger terminates in 
a vast Delta falling into the bight of Benin. Scarcely any thing 
there is known beyond the swampy islands near the coast, and 
it is very possible that Fundah is above the point visited by 
European ships. It must, however, be acknowledged that the 


* Mirat-esh-shems, it may be supposed, was the expression thus rendered; but the 
solar mirror, not an altogether unsuitable name for a sextant, would not have 
sounded half so pleasantly to our ears as Captain Clapperton’s phrase. 


+ See Von Zach's Monathliche Correspondenz, and Allgem. Geograph. Ephemerid. 
1803. xii. 157. 
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natives are prepossessed with the notion of the Kwari’s uniting 
with the Egyptian Nile; an opinion we may almost venture to 
call as preposterous as that of our ancestors, who made the Nile, 
the Niger, and the Zaire all issue from the Mountains of the 
Moon, placed by Ptolemy in 16° south latitude. 

_ At another interview, the sultan expressed a wish that the King 
of England would send a physician and consul to reside at 
Sakatd, and added that he would give him a place on the coast 
to build a town; but wished a road to be cut to Rakah, if vessels 
should not be able to go up the river. ‘ God,” he said, ** had 

iven him all the land of the infidels.” He then spoke of Mun 
Park, and said that had he come in the rainy season he wel 
have passed the rocks, in the dry season only one place was 
passable. He himself had possessed a double-barrelled gun 
taken in the wreck of Park’s boat, and his cousin Abd-er-rahman, 
then absent, had a small printed book found in it. Others were 
in the hands of the Sultén of Yawwert; and these he promised 
to send for. On the 27th Captain Clapperton again saw him 
and strongly urged all that he had before said, adding that the 
King of England would promote all his wishes if he would 
cooperate in the abolition of the slave-trade, advising at the 
same time the establishment of a seaport, where he could have 
ships, and his subjects might learn the art of navigation ; for they 
could then perform the pilgrimage to Mekkah by a quicker and 
safer route than at present. The sultdn subsequently proposed 
that the guns and rockets which he wished to have, should be sent 
by the way of Tripoli and Bornd; this afforded Captain Clapperton 
an opportunity of observing how unlikely it was that the bésha 
or the sheikh should allow such articles to pass through their 
dominions; and added, that it was only by the coast of Guinea 
that any intercourse with England could be maintained. On 
this the Sultan said that if he would stay till after the rains, he 
should be sent to the governor of Zegzeg, in order to be con- 
ducted to the coast. The sultAn then inquired about our 
newspapers, spoke of the war between the Turks and Greeks, of 
our attack on Algiers, and of our power in India, “ You are a 
strange people,” said he, “ the strongest of all christian nations: 
you have subjugated all India.” Yes, said Clapperton, we have 
given protection to its princes, especially the Mohammedans, 
several of whom have placed themselves under our authority, 
knowing that we should respect their religion and govern them 
justly. 

’ On the 10th of April, the subject of commercial and political 
intercourse with England was renewed. The sultan on this 
occasion said, ‘‘Let me know the exact time, and my messenger 
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shall be down at any part of the coast to forward letters to me, 
on the receipt of which I will send an escort to conduct it to 
Sadan ;” and he added, that he was able to put an effectual stop 
to the slave-trade. On the evening of the 3d of May, the day 
on which he took his final leave,— 


* I followed him from the mosque,” says Captain Clapperton, ‘‘ to the 
door of his residence, where an old female slave took me by the hand, 
and led me through a number of dark passages, in which, at the 
bidding of my conductress, I had often to stoop, or at times to tread 
with great caution, as we approached flights of steps, while a faint 
glimmering light twinkled from a distant room. I could not imagine 
where the old woman was conducting me, who, on her part, was 
highly diverted at my importunate inquiries. After much turning and 
winding, I was at last brought into the presence of Bello, who was 
sitting alone, and immediately delivered into my hands a letter for the 
King of England, with assurances of his friendly sentiments towards 
the English nation. He again expressed, with much earnestness of 
manner, his anxiety to enter into permanent relations of trade and 
friendship with England ; and reminded me to apprize him by letter 
at what time the English mission would be upon the coast. After 
repeating the fatha,* and praying for my safe arrival in England, and 
speedy return to Sakata, he affectionately bid me farewell.” —p.111. 


In his way back to Kika, Captain Clapperton varied his course 

a little, in order to visit Zirmmi, the capital of Zanfarah,} and 
Kashnah, the city so much celebrated. The former is now a 
small town, noted as an asylum for thieves and vagabonds ; 
the latter in 12° 59’ north, and 8° 40’ east, covers but a very 
small part of the area enclosed within its walls; the rest is occu- 
ied by fields and thickets. It has fallen into decay since the 
ellAtah conquest, and its trade has been, in a great measure, 
transferred to Kanéd. Its manufactures are chiefly of leather, 
and its fruits, figs, melons, pomegranates, and limes. It is much 
frequented by Tawaric and merchants from TQwat and Gha- 
damis, who bine the camels of the former, the great: carriers 
across the Sahra. The town is built on one of the many long 
ridges running from south-west to north-east, and generally co- 
vered with a sort of underwood called Keshnah, whence the name 
of the city appears to be derived. We have heard that word, how- 
ever, pronounced Kach’hnah by natives of Gébir. On the 22d of 
May Captain Clapperton again entered Kand, where he had the 


the Corin, used by Mussulmans as the Lord’s 
er is by us. 
thin be the glace by Idrtsi, the quantity of its penultimate vowel has 
been changed since his time : he always spells it ZanfArah. | 
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happiness of receiving a letter from Major Denham; and after 
having remained there twelve days, he proceeded on his journey, 
and on the 8th of July reached Kaka, in tolerable health, consi- 


dering the frequent, attacks of ague by which he had been assailed 


during almost the whole of his journey and residence in Hadsa, 
_ Major Denham had in that interval been engaged in two 
important excursions, from one of which he did not return till 
the 17th of July. The first carried him along the southern and 
eastern shores of the Lake Chad, and to Loggun on the Shari, 
a large river from the south, which discha its waters by 
several mouths into the southern side of the lake. In the latter 
he followed the northern shore as far as it was possible; the 
north-eastern side yet remaining unexplored, on account of the 
unsettled state of Kanem, the territory adjoining; and of the 
ferocious habits of the Budumdhs,* a tribe occupying the many 
islands which are scattered over that part of its es Loggun 
is a very populous country, inhabited by an industrious and more 
civilized race than is usually found in Africa, (p. 237,) having a 
metallic currency, and two sultans, father and son, mutually 
detesting each other. Major Denham was in this journey accom- 
panied by Mr. Toole, a promising young man, who had traversed 
the Sahré from Fezzin almost alone. An irruption of the 
Begarmis obliged them to hasten back towards Kika, exposed 
them to very severe sufferings, and exhausted the strength of 
Mr. Toole, who sunk under these overstrained exertions without 
roper aid or support, on the 26th February, 1824, at AngalA, in 
2° 15 north, and 15° 5’ east, near the southernmost extremity of 
the lake. On the 2d of March Major Denham returned to Kdké, 
and left it again, after a short interval, in order to make his last 
excursion, which occupied him till the time of the final return 
of the Mission to England. These journies, though made under 
disadvantageous circumstances, are replete with interest; and 
much do we regret that the length to which this abstract has 
already extended, compels us to dismiss them with this brief 
notice. On the 16th of August the survivors took their final 
leave of Kika, reached Bilmah on the 11th of October, and 
m onthe 26th. In crossing El’wa’r, (the difficult, ) one of the 
worst parts of the Desert, many camels dropped; but on the 14th 
of November they again saw El Catrén, which now pam a 
paradise. They remained at Marzic from the 21st of November 
to the 13th of December, and on the 26th of January, 1825, they 
returned to Tripoli. 


* See Hornemann’s Travels, p. 166, Langlés’ French translation, which has 
several valuable additions. | 
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The literary merit of the different portions of this book, may 
be estimated by the extracts given above. A traveller, especially 


_ one who is not a professed writer, is entitled to every indulgence ; 


it is needless therefore to notice more particularly the inequalities 
and other trifling errors which sometimes diminish the pleasure 
derived from Major Denham’s narrative. His having forgot to 
thank his friends for their assistance, is a more serious defect ; 
and this book is perhaps an unique instance of a work materially 
unproved by very valuable additions in the Appendix, without a 
syllable in the form of acknowledgment from the author in his 
preface. The only person noticed by Major Denham, as de- 
serving his gratitude, is Sir Robert Kerr Porter, whose skill ma 

be easily traced in many of the beautiful engravings with which 
the book is adorned. But some of the plates contribute little 
to its real value, while they considerably enhance its price, and 
where the original sketch has been amended by an able artist, 
there must be always some apprehension with respect to the 
accuracy of the likeness. It 1s also to be regretted, that some 
ut least of the documents in the Appendix, translated by Mr. 
Abraham Salamé, were not printed in the original language ; as 
a specimen of the Arabic used in that remote region, they would 
have been highly interesting to the orientalist. Vocabularies of 
ihe Borniese, and some other languages, are subjoined: and it 
is unlucky that the compilers did not observe that the extreme 
irregularity of our orthography renders such collections of little 
use, unless spelt according to some invariable system by which 
the reader may be certain how to pronounce the word before 
him. Seetzen’s and Burckhardt’s Borndese vocabularies would 
have been of service, but they perhaps had not been put into 
the travellers’ hands. Their specimen of the language spoken at 
Tombuktd is probably the first ever published, with the exception 
of about thirty words collected in a very different quarter.* — It is 
much to be regretted that nothing was done with respect to the 
dialects of the Tawaric, Tibbds, and diflerent negro tribes ; the 
language of any people, if carefully examined, 1s an infallible 
guide to its connections and affinities among the | 
states, and a well-digested vocabulary, containing phrases as wel 


as words, may furnish materials for higher speculations than 
those of the etymologist. 


* Annals of Oriental Literature, p. 548. 
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